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THE NEGRO IN CHICAGO 


How the Colored Man Came to Chicago 

political, Industrial and professional 
fields. That is why leaders of the race 
declare that Chicago is the city which 
holds out the most promising future for 
their people. 


Jean Baptiste Point de Saible tramped 
to the shore of Lake Michigan and built 
a home 137 years ago. His was the first 
house in the present 198 square miles of 
skyscrapers and miscellaneous structures 
known as Chicago. The rough house in 
the wilds along the lake may have the 
credit for being the foundation of the 
city. Point de Saible remained hire sev¬ 
enteen years, traded with the Indians, 
trapped for skins, fought and drank whie- 
ky. Then in 1796 he sold his home to 
ta Frenchman and went away to whit is 
now Peoria. He was the first settler and 
property owner in Chicago. 

Point de Saible was a free colored man 
from Santo Domingo. To-day the city 
which that colored man founded is one 
of opportunity and freedom unexcelled 
for the man, woman or child of the Negro 
race. From all parts of America, espe¬ 
cially from the southland, their eyes turn 
toward Chicago. Many of them come 
north. The influx has run into the thou¬ 
sands in the last few months. 


In tlie IniliiHtrinl Field. 

In the industrial field the colored popu¬ 
lation has invaded the labor market with 
a rush. Men and women of the race are 
being employed by thousands in business 
plants where a few years ago a colored 
person would not be admitted even as a 
visitor. To organized labor the growing 
rroblem of colored help is a disquieting 
augury of future storms. Chicago is one 
of the few cities in the United States 
where the colored man is not admitted 
to the trade unions, even though he may 
have a union card from some other city. 
Out of the union he is eligible as a strike 
breaker .and once he has shoved his foot 
ever the “employes’ entrance” the colored 
man often remains, even after the strike 
is settled. 

In Chicago are hundreds of stores, res¬ 
taurants, saloons, barber shops, haber¬ 
dasheries, tailor shops, beauty parlors, 
real estate offices and similar lines of 
business run by colored men and women. 
In commercial activity they have lagged 
in the north compared with the south. 
They trade at stores run by other races. 
Some stores make special inducements 
to them. Others try to discourage their 
patronage. 

Vtncc Politically Exploited. 

Politically the Negro race is being ex¬ 
ploited in Chicago by designing men. A 
few colored men receive political prefer¬ 
ment and jobs are plentiful of certain 
classes and kinds in return for assistance 
in this exploitation. Thus some individuals 
get a chance to make money through 
methods by which the race as a whole is 
held back and discredited. Into districts 
where homes of colored families predom¬ 
inate come through political favor the 
disorderly saloons, the all night cabarets, 
the shady hotels and disorderly houses, 
grambling clubs and other influences of 
destrucion. The colored boy or girl who 
is taught in the public schools by day 
sees at night the lights of the neighbor¬ 
ing vicious resort. 


Colored Population Gaining;. 

The colored portion of Chicago’s popu¬ 
lation is growing more rapidly in propor¬ 
tion to Its numbers than any other, {'nine 
persons see in i't a danger to the future 
of the city. It is ■admittedly a very com¬ 
plex problem. The colored population is 
pushing out farther every day. It has 
broken out of the city blocks which a 
few years ago were called its own, until 
to-day it covers hundreds of blocks of 
residence and business territory. It pre¬ 
sents a situation which cannot be ig¬ 
nored. 

Little has been known of this big ele¬ 
ment in the city’s life. Even thoee who 
have given it study and time cannot 
agree on such an elementary fact as the 
number of colored persons in the city. 
Estimates run from 40,000 to 175,000. 
Definite Information on the local activi¬ 
ties of the race has been lacking. Now 
a reporter for The Daily News has made 
an effort to present the facts about some 
of these activities, in order to describe 
truthfully a condition vital to Chicago. 

Colored men and women are represent¬ 
ed in almost every line of activity in 
Chicago. In no other city of the country 
do they fill such responsible positions in 
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Vice in Colored District*. 

This is the menace to Chicago, accord¬ 
ing to sociological students. In the last 
few months it has been so noticeable that 
it might seem a definite administration 
policy. Vice resorts which have been 
driven from other sections of the city, 
new ones opened on pretentious lines, old 
ones which have been closed by the po¬ 
lice, flourish in the colored districts, un¬ 
molested by police or city authorities, 
defying laws of municipality and state. 
If the entrance into a one time exclusive 
residence district of colored household¬ 
ers is to be the first step in its decay 
Into a vice district the situation is grave. 
This is what has come about in much of 
the territory north of 35th street and 
west of South Wabash avenue. City au¬ 
thorities are prone to ignore the right 
of their colored constituents to respecta¬ 
ble home surroundings. Reputable col¬ 
ored citizens, who could afford to do so, 
have moved from this part of the city, 
leaving a district of high lights and deep 
shadows which is equaled in few cities. 

Included in Chicago’s population ar© 
about 75,000 colored persons. Other thou¬ 
sands live in Evanston; Gary, Ind.; Blue 
Island, and various suburbs. The Negro 
yearbook, published at Tuskegee, Ala., 
places the Chicago negro population at 
44,103. Some who are particularly per¬ 
turbed by the activities of the colored 
citizen place the number at 175,000. The 
board of education census for 1914, the 
last in which colored people were enu¬ 
merated separately, fixed the number at 
54,557. Allowing for the normal increase 
of 5 per cent, and considering the recent 
large Immigration from the south, the 
present figure should be near 75,000, or 
about 3 per cent of tho total population 
of the city. 

Colored People In 2d Ward. 

Nearly half the city’s colored popula¬ 
tion lives in the 2d ward. The number is 
close to 30,000 in that ward. The colored 
voters control it politically, though the 
whites outnumber them. However, all 
the former are citizens, so that of the 
ward’s qualified voters 78 per cent are 
colored. The 1st ward, with 7,000, the 
30th with almost as many, then the 3d, 
31st, 14th and 6th in order, have heavy 


colored voting strength. Many precincts 
in the 2d ward do not have a dozen vot¬ 
ers who are not colored. 

Chicago’s colored population follows 

certain fairly distinct street lines. Start¬ 
ing at West 22d and South Dearborn 

streets, the largest section runs south, 
broadening toward the east and following 
the railroad tracks between Federal 

and South LaSalle streets on the 

west. At 24th street it has taken in 
South State street; at 26th street it has 
crossed Wabash avenue; at 31st street it 
runs far east, tapering back gradually be¬ 
tween 35th and 39th streets to its former 
narrow four blocks. This continues be¬ 
yond 63d street, always pushing farther 
south. 

Chicago’s largest colored population 
lives between 29th and 35th streets. Many 
real estate men hold that it will be only 
a few years before the colored people 
spread over all that big section as far 
east as the lake. 

Colony In Englewood AI*o. 

In Englewood there is a considerable 
colony of colored people between West 
59th, West 63d, South Ada and South Hal- 
sted streets, and south from there as far 
as West 75th street, between South Ra¬ 
cine avenue and South Morgan street. 
South of East 63d street and west of Cot¬ 
tage Grove avenue is a territory where 
they can buy property, but cannot rent 
from white owners. Many have bought in 
that high class district. Around East 55th 
street and Lake Park avenue is a saloon 
element, while more of the quiet resi¬ 
dence class have homes around Evans 
avenue and East 48th street, Berkeley 
avenue and East 44th street, Ellis ave¬ 
nue and East 52d street and in South 
Michigan avenue, south of 58th street. In 
what is known as Millerdale, between 
East 93d and 95th streets, for four blocks 
east of South State street are several 
hundred more families. 

On the west side the colored residents 
pretty generally occupy a territory in¬ 
cluded between Clarkson court, Ada and 
Harrison streets and Grand avenue. Few¬ 
er are on the north side than in any 
other part of the city Most of them are 
west of Wells street and south of North 
avenue. 
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Jobs Which Are Plentiful for Colored Workers 

shown to have come here in the last six 
months. Many of these had left wives 
and children in the south, and declared 
their eagerness to bring them to Chicago. 
They were saving enough to pay the cost 
of moving their families north as soon as 
mild weather comes again next year. 

In one house there were four men who 
were keeping bachelor quarters. Each 
earned from $18 to $27 a week. One was 
a stationary engineer. He had saved 
$163. He intended buying some property 
and by next spring hoped to have enough 
to start payments and bring his wife and 
two children to Chicago. Two others 
also were saving to bring their families. 

In one block along South State street, 
out of 307 men 178. or 58 per cent, had 
come to Chicago in the last six months. 
Away from the lodging house district the 
percentage was lower. 

Such conditions indicate that Chicago’s 
colored population will continue to grow 
rapidly. 

Once colored help is used, it is seldom 
discharged. The waiters in a well known 
’•fill ’em quick” chain of lunchrooms in 
Chicago once struck on the promise of 
being taken into a union. In the end 
they found themselves out of the union 
and their jobs. both. That is about the 
only strike on record. After barring 
them for many years that company a few 
weeks ago started re-employing them as 
short order cooks. 


How generous Chicago is in work for 
the colored man is shown by figures com¬ 
piled in a canvass of several hundred 
homes made by The Daily News. Three 
blocks cutting across South State. South 
Dearborn, Federal and South LaSalle 
streets were covered They were blocks 
which, in addition to homes, included 
churches, stores, saloons and other less 
savory places to which attention will be 
given later. The census showed 1,406 col¬ 
ored men, women and children in the 
three blocks and not more than twenty- 
five white persons. They were working 
people, not of the well-to-do class. 

Some Dlulilce Steady Work. 

Many of the colored people from the 
south are unaccustomed to steady work 
with only one day’s rest in every seven. 
This is one of the complaints made by 
employers who have found their work un¬ 
satisfactory. A man was at the Wabash 
avenue department of the Y. M. C. A., 
complaining he had lost his job. A. L. 
Jackson, the secretary, asked him if he 
had worked every day each week. 

“Goodness, no.” the man replied. “I 
just had to have some days of the week 
off for pleasure.” 

“Conditions in the north will change 
that spirit,” said Mr. Jackson in telling 
of the Incident. “The man who comes 
here will want to keep pace with his 
brothers in the north in living and rec¬ 
reation and will find it necessary to work 
every day in order to keep up. His man¬ 
ner of living, the pleasures he affords 
himself and many other things will be 
added to a changed condition of life, so 
that loafing will no longer be considered 
ci pleasure.” 

Jackson is a Harvard graduate. He 
went through Andover, made the Harvard 
track team and when he graduated in 1914 
was the class orator. 

“In the south they do not consider the 
individual in discussing the problem of 
the Negro race,” he said. 

Rig Peroentnge nt Work. 

The percentage of adults who were 
working was the surprising feature of 
The Daily News canvass. Of those out 
of work, some were sick, others laying 
off for a few days and still others too 
lazy or disinclined to work for worse 
reasons. The summarized figures, ex¬ 
cluding children were: 

Mon. Women. Total. 

Working .799 *381 1,180 

Idle . 72 02 13 4 

Totals .-871 443 1.314 

Per cent working.91.8 86.0 89.8 

•Of these 246 are housewives. 

Fnniillen Left in the South. 

Another significant feature of the house 
to house canvass was the number of men 


Doe*n't Send Money Ahrond. 


“The employers who have used colored 
workers keep them.” said an aged col¬ 
ored merchant. “The colored man has 
a pride in his work, in his Job and in the 
concern he works for. His living ex¬ 
penses are always greater than his in¬ 
come. He does not send one-fourth of 
all he earns to some country In Europe. 
His ideas are American, and he is not 
against the law and always scheming to 
strike or riot or wreck the plant of his 
employer.” 

Classes of work in which numerous col¬ 
ored men or women are employed in Chi¬ 
cago are: 

Pullman porters. Manicurists. 

Bartenders. 

Carpenters. 

Bricklayers. 

Section hands. 

Holders. 

Cooks. 

Waiters. 

Saloon porters. 

Laborers. 

Messenger lx>ys. 
Ironworkers. 


Postal clerks. 
Stationary engineers. 
Chauffeurs. 

Muckers. 

Housemaids. 

Janitors. 
Housewreckers. 
Theater ushers. 
Housemen. 

Barbei.. 


Weekly Wages Higher Here. 

The average weekly wage of the col¬ 
ored worker in the United States is $8.63, 





















according to Dr. Charles E. Bentley, one 
of the two Chicago directors of the Na¬ 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Miss Jane Addams is 
the other director. Chicago is attractive 
because the wages are much higher here. 

The canvass made by The Dally News 
showed some of the weekly wages to be 
as follows: 

Delivery or door boys, $8. 

Asphalt layers, $18 to $27.90. 

Building wreckers, $28. 

Walters, saloon porters, hodcarriers, etc., $10 
to $32. 

Cooks and janitors, $14. 

Pullman porters. $10 and tips. 

Housemaids, $6 to $8. 

Barbers and bartenders, $18. 

Tunnel workers, $31.20. 

Track elevation, $19.20. 

Girl theatrical maids and ushers, $0. 


For Pullman and Stockyard*. 

The Pullman company, which for years 
was the largest single employer of col¬ 
ored workers in the country, now is being 
hard pressed by the stockyards concerns. 
The Pullman company has about 7,500 
porters, of whom about 5,000 live In Chi¬ 
cago. Recently it ha s added colored men 
and women as car cleaners. Another 
7,500 are waiters in lestaurants, dining 
cars or cafes, or porters in saloons. The 
stockyards plants already employ more 
than 5,000 colored workers, Swift & Co. 
alone having 2,000, and are adding to the 
number daily. 

Asphalt paving c ompanies employ hun¬ 
dreds of colored men. They will be out 
of work when extreme cold weather sets 
in, and the colored labor market will face 
its first crisis in Chicago. 


CHAPTER III 


The South and the Trade Unions of the North 


One of the largest of Chicago’s hotels 
had trouble with its chambermaids a 
couple of weeks ago. They quit in a 
body. That night a telephone message 
came to one of the colored churches on 
the south side from the hotel manage¬ 
ment saying that 300 colored girls were 
wanted for chambermaids. There was a 
scurrying around and muc.h more tele¬ 
phoning, for 300 unemployed girls who 
can do bedroom work of the kind required 
by a hotel of international reputation are 
hard to find in these days of plentiful 
work. But they were found and the next . 
morning colored maids were on every 
floor in the big hotel. 

The European war and the consequent 
shortage of labor in the United States 
have given the colored man his indus¬ 
trial opportunity. Previous to the war 
•his greatest opening came through the 
hostile attitude of the labor unions, 
strange as it may seem. Now there is 
work in plenty for all and few are idle, 
whether skilled workmen or ordinary la¬ 
borers. 

Churches* Employment Agencies*. 

Nearly every colored church has an 
employment agency which is one of its 
mast active auxiliaries. The Young Men s 
Christian association at 3763 South Wa¬ 
bash avenue has an employment branch 
which fills more positions than any other 
agency among the colored people. The 
Young Women’s Christian association at 
3424 Rhodes avenue and the Phyllis 
Wheatley home at 3256 Rhodes avenue do 
similar work for women and girls. The 
Frederick Douglass center, 3032 South 
Wabash avenue, and the Wendell Phillips 
settlement, 2009 Walnut street, the two 
social centers among the race, find this 
one of their most valuable activities. The 
Negro Fellowship league, 3005 South 
State street, an organization of Mrs. Ida 
B Wells Barnett, is supported to a 
large extent by its employment agency. 

Labor agents from the Stockyards Pack¬ 
ing houses and other big concerns patrol 
South State street every day, accosting 
every idle man they see and asking him 
if he cares for work. 

CnuNe of Southern Migration. 

Demand for cheap labor caused the col¬ 
ored man to be brought from Africa. Now 
that he is the master of his own des¬ 
tinies the same force is bringing him 
north. Shortage of crops, the boll weevil 
anl lack of work in the south were add¬ 
ed incentives causing him to leave that 
section of the country. The colored man 
wants to come north, where he can vote, 
send his children to school and have im¬ 
proved opportunities. Nearly all of those 
who come north are said to be industri¬ 
ous. 


“I can send my children to school here 
and can get that ray family is safe,” said 
a colored man who had been a steamboat 
captain in Florida. “In the south I did 
not know when trouble might start in the 
town where I lived and in the excite¬ 
ment some of my family be murdered.” 

Arrival* of Varying Type*. 

Of an entirely different type was a 
southern field hand who had been in Chi¬ 
cago four days, got himself a revolver 
and went out and brutally murdered an 
aged white man returning from work. 

A good proportion of the colored men 
who are brought into court are these re¬ 
cent immigrants from the south. Invari¬ 
ably they explain to the court that they 
were given free railroad tickets to come 
north and that after working a few weeks 
in return they became tired and started 
loafing. Courts have threatened to com¬ 
pel the agencies which brought such riff¬ 
raff north to transport them back to the 
south. 

The south has protested strenuously 
against the exodus. In Florida there is 
a penalty of $1,000 fine for any person 
convicted of employing a colored naan to 
go out of the state. In Georgia the fine 
is $500. One labor agent for a big Chi¬ 
cago corporation escaped being locked up 
only by beating the local police in a race 
to an outgoing train. 

In Macon, Ga., the police forcibly dis¬ 
persed 1,000 Negroes, who were at the 
railroad station to get a train for Chica¬ 
go and the next day the police asked for 
rifles to keep the colored men at home. 
In the rural parts of the state a form of 
peonism has been introduced by which a 
colored man must sign a year’s contract 
before he can get work and becomes a 
fugitive if he leaves before the end of 
the year. Through the length and breadth 
of the south newspapers are demanding 
that northern labor agents be “run out of 
town” and that the Negroes be kept at 
home. They assert that the colored man 
cannot stand the northern winters. 
Whether Admiral Peary discovered the 
north pole or not, a colored man was 
with him at the point farthest north, so 
the race can endure cold if it wants to. 

It is now almost as difficult for a col¬ 
ored man to leave some parts of the 
south as it was in the day of the “un¬ 
derground railroad” of sixty years ago. 
In many of the small towns he must ex¬ 
plain where he is going before he can buy 
a railroad ticket. If he admits that he is 
coming to Chicago he does not get the 
ticket. He must travel by easy stages, 
buying tickets for short distance, until 
Tennessee or Kentucky is reached and 
he can slip across the Ohio river. Rail¬ 
roads gave excursions to the north until 
they feared southern state legislatures 




















Business and Investment 

maiden and a dowry of $150,000. They live 
at 3406 South Park avenue and the songs 
are buying real estate. 

Hundreds of other colored men are 
owners of property varying from humble 
homes to one or more apartment build¬ 
ings. Some of the latter are rented ex¬ 
clusively to white tenants. 

731 Nesjro BnslnesH House* Here. 

In other lines of business colored men 
and women have been active. Black s 
Blue Book for 1917, which is published 
by Ford S. Black (a postal clerk for 
eight hours of each night) as a di- 

m ^ t •_» _ A nnl nannlo 


Jesse Blnga has a bank at 3633 bourn 
State street. It is the only bank in Chi 
cago headed by a colored man, of which 
all the employes and most of the patrons 
are colored persons. It Is one of the 
few successful financial institutions of 
that order in the country. . , 

Although not the wealthiest cojored 
man in Chicago, Binga probably is the 
most extensive real estate operator of 
that race. Comparatively few years ago, 
so few that it still lingers in the memory 
of others of his race, he drove a ' va S° n 
peddling coal oil and gasoline. He> in¬ 
vested his money in realty. He “ arr ^ d 
a sister of the late “Mushmouth John¬ 
son, a well known gambler and saloon¬ 
keeper. The sister inherited more than 
$200,000 of the estate. 

Johnson’s last gambling place was a 
464 State street. Every 1 cent piece that 
came into his gambling houses was 


fill the train it made no more stops. 
Most of the passengers never went back. 
One stockyards plant brought several 
hundred butchers from its southern plant 
for the summer rush and sent them home 
again. Other concerns offered free return 
trips until December if the men had not 
overcome their homesickness by that 
time. . 

The importation of laborers from the 
south is continuing. On one day 195 men 
arrived from Louisiana in one Party to 
work for a stockyards concern. Even 
living quarters were waiting for them in 
houses which had been rented by their 
employers. Ocular evidence of the foot¬ 
hold colored labor has at the stockyards 
Is shown at the Indiana avenue station 
of the South Side Elevated railroad when 
the trains come from “the yards” at 
the close of the day’s work. 


Many are run by women. They even have 
their “lady barbers.” Factories, stores 
and offices are run by colored men. Each 


employs from one to forty persons. 

There are two colored licensed building 
contractors and a number of carpenters, 
plaster bosses, bricklayers, decorators 
and others in building trades. Olivet Bap¬ 
tist church, one of the largest in the 
city; St. Monica’s Roman Catholic church, 
Fort Dearborn hospital, the Crescent ho¬ 
tel, the Ford hotel and a number of 
apartment and store buildings were 
erected by colored contractors, artisans 
and laborers. 

The largest manufacturing establish¬ 
ment makes face powder and toilet prep¬ 
arations. Anthony Overton, its presi¬ 
dent, is head of the Chicago branch of 
the National Business league. 

The classification is as follows: 
Advertising agencies 2)Hair dressing parlors 70 

“Movie” theater-1 Hardware . 2 

Art stores . 2|Hotela ... o 

Automobile liveries .13 Ice cream parlors.... 4 

Bakeries . 5| Insurance agencies .10 

Banks . llJewelers . *> 

Barber shops .8« Laundries .•. 

Billiard hails .23 Mercantile agencies .. 1 

Blacksmith shops .... 4 Millinery stores.10 

Book stores . 3 Musical instruments.. 2 

China painting . 4 Music stores (sheet).. 3 

Chiropodists .21 Notions ..1J 

Cdgarmakers .5 Optometrists . a 

Cleaning and Press- Photographers .a 

In* . 8 Piano tuning . * 

Cobblers .9 Plumbers .2 

Confectioners . 41 Printers .. 7 

Contractors . 4 Puhlic^hahs . , 

Court reporters ..3 E ub l 8he * r ,?*,*.i< 

Decorators . 13 Real estate . ■ .. . * 

Dressmakers .15 Rogalia and uniforms . 

Drug stores . 12 Restaurants .0. 

Dry goods stores.... 1Saloons. 2 

Electricians • ■ • •; « Shirtmokere •••••;*•• 


“None Like Me,” Say* Binga. 

“I’m an Irishman. You won’t find any 
other colored people like me,” says Mr. 
Binga. Most of the colored b ,^ lne9a 
in Chicago have started with nothing, 
for the race is young as a tree people in 
the nation and still younger in the north 
Few of them, aside from professional 
men, have got beyond the stage of small 

bU Reai S8 estate appeals as an investment 
to the thrifty Negro. The individual hold- 
ings of some of them run into surpris¬ 
ing figures. Possibly the largest single 
owner of Chicago realty among colored 
men is George H. Jackson, 3416 Vernon 
avenue, who became wealthy by corner¬ 
ing coal in Cincinnati and came to Chi¬ 
cago after marrying a daughter of one 
of the wealthiest colored men in Ohio 
He is past 60 and an ex-member of tne 

° Wie^'telling 6 ' of Chicago real estate 
there la always the old story of once It 
all could have been bought f °’' 

On the northeast corner of South State 
and 36th streets Is a piece which actu¬ 
ally was bought for a song or two. It 
represents an Investment of ^60J)00. Jo¬ 
seph J. Jordan is the owner. When he 
was a boy his father had a pool ball. He 
took to the violin and became an enter- 
Staer. Many who saw the night lights in 
Chicago remember his cabaret Thenhe 
wrote “Lovey Joe” and some other songs 
and went to London. There he sang him¬ 
self into the heart of an East Indian 
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trlci. ‘ Once the colored man or woman 

thinks he is being overcharged his trade 
Is lost.” 

SVnS °Co-o a n3 

Frlison company, another is general t 
keener in the downtown offices of one of 
the P big packing companies, another 
traffic manager for a Cleveland steel com¬ 
pany with offices in Chicago’s loop^ A 
big tin company has a colored man 
secretary of the corporation in charge of 
Its downtown offices; a machinery C0I ^“ 
pany has a colored man for buyer; a - 
other of the race is solicitor for one of 
the big banks. Many represent insurance 
companies, real estate firms, undertaking 
establishments and such among a colored 
clientele. 

One colored woman, a widow, over¬ 
came the handicap of both sex and 
color before she married and retiredL -he 
is Mrs. W. B. Claxton, 19 East 28th street, 
who until a few months ago (then Miss 
Mable P. Blue) was office manager foi 
tne Percheron Society of America at the 
Union stockyards. 


„ monopoly of 
In Chicago he 

__l. Few stores 

— ge colored patronage. 

nomadic instincts for 
business temperament, 
and many other 

tuu V.V*1. 

3408 South Park 
his people from 
well as any 


the trade of his own race. J 
faces desperate competition, 
attempt to discourage c~ 

Race clannishness, ~' v 
bargain hunting, 1 

Dr. George C. Hall, . 
avenue, probably knows 
the highest to the lowest as 

“^en^ “^business mao starts 
complaining that his people will not trad 

with him you be sure that toe^fault 

colored people ^lke to trade Th? stores 

f^So'uth'state'strMt, most^)lNvhl«h have 

traded &'SZfZS X 

r P n t nd\°rrnd a a b n U d 3 ^ th^1a^fam°e 



CHAPTER V 


Many Are in Professional and Political Life 

earlsh law defying cabaret is a long P tbe handicap of color was less se- 
fumP Yet in these and In many places where thehand cap ^ |tll tbe p0 . 

between the colored men find field fo Q itinns which they have held are. 
activity in Chicago. Some are college Franklin A Denison, 451 East 42d street, 

graduates. Others by natural talent have ^ r | nk } 1 T Wat klns, 3332 Calumet ave- 

lraduated from the noisy Baloon or ^, S for A me r assistants to the corporation 

profession'Tlmy S are P to* MS* 25 counsel.^ 420| I^wre- 

E !”rrrd f ?n D \n r c a r n ersing Th n C u y mre e rs P e U Ich avenue, former assistant district 
yelr. Lawyers, physicians, surgeons, ney^^ ^ Anderson 2821 Wabash avenue, 

dentists, musicians, clergymen, writers, ^ Edward H . Wright, 2963 Wabash a^ 

teachers, are among them. Many cater que> ass i s tants to the ave - 

principally to white clients. Ferdinand L. Barnett, 3234 Rhodes a 

Miss Ida Platt, 5237 Ellis avenue, one former assistant state s attorney ' U e 

of the first, women to be admitted to the Edward E. Wilson, 3815 Vernon aven . 

Illinois bar, is the only woman lawyer lstant state’s attorney, 

of the race in the state if not in the en- j er ry Brumfield, 6209 Loomis stre , 
ure country. Mrs. E. H. Morris is t- 8istan t city attorney. . cap- 

tending law college preparatory to tak- Den i SO n is colonel and Anderson a P 
ing the bar examination. Many colored t he 8th Illinois, 

women have entered the Professions, t-n Cen80 r. 

making a creditable showing in competl- One Moving i icture 

tion with white rivals. R ev . A. J. Carey, P as o ^ an _ 

Colored Knee in Professions. inetitutional Methib® 1 ! 1 ® „ at i 0 n coun- 

A careful canvass shows the numerical other appo on the board of 

strength’of the leading professions to he^ censors. That paee a 

Art°s r ts ::::::::::::::::::::::::::.}$ now held i by A J h 0 o“on u by cwn service. 

cierpym^n .. 32 Assistant Corporation Couns 

Dentists . ; 4 S ♦Mnka the highest honor he ever re 

Musicians* (made up of * 4 * 4 jubilee was that of president pro tem of 

* troupes. 5 orchestras, 28 pianists, 30 vocal- tl)0 COU nty board and head of the 

Professional" nurses. gg g0 ™™? e J!f that^board* for four years. 

8 ZT Uf one»« 

„ . , .483 leading tailors and an owner of downtown 

Naming of the most prominent of those business property, was the ms T '° o ° ore 

who have risen from the environment of man elected in 1872, later Fr ank 

menial tasks which occupy most of the Jones to 1894. tnen w | . The la8t 

race Indicates the possibilities for the Ujtand an ^°“a; a ® e >Mcrman . the first 

fU Edward H. Morris. 3767 Vernon avenue. c? the to hold that office In Ch.- 

lawyer and twice a member of the 1111- c ago. AH are dead except tee 

known e pJofe t ssmnal l ma P n r °of a h l |s race. He ^in'thei early 

rhe 0 we:nme e st W roio h 4dTan 0, .n C ?he aR n 0 orthy £& ^MUehell and Attorney William 
west Among his own people his chief Martin also held the offlee. 

UnVMS irS^ffoVs, State ,.e B .s. n ture Ha- Had Twelve, 

est fraternal organization. He bought the Twelve colored men including Ibe prcs- 
Niblack summer home near Benton Har- ent tw0 wbo have been members of the 
bor, Mich. Illinois legislature are: 

lawyer Than,as a Pioneer. P B ££ m „ 4 

More than forty years ago ^ W E 
Thomas appeared at the old Har i *5 i q j. John c Buckne r 1894-6. 

street police station to defend his race- Attorney William L i^ I “ rtl {' { ; 0 o 2° 8 * 100 °* 

He wasthe first colored lawyer in Chi- •*«»SV°Qre?i. ^^e^lO-fi. 
caeo the only colored member of the re . E n7 Alexander Lane, 1906-10. 

publican county central committee, served s S e derlck B. Turner. 1914-18- 

three terms In the ^“knThe^e KW&. VEST « 

he died accumulated a fortune as lawyer Tfcring’for the ills of humanity has ap- 
and bondsman. Many have come since bis pe ^™| t " ngly t0 the colored men and 
time. 
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women and more have secured other^Dr. 

^aniei at H^ U Wi^li e amst°44^E^t^^B^et^ 

at St. Luke’s hospital, Dr. Alien 

lev 3149 Prairie avenue, and Dr. Prov . 

c y Hall, 3408 South Park avenue, at Pro 
^hospital aresurgeons with few 

A 

tfona^Medl^a^aaaocla^on.is^a^ younger 

S Wi?U 0 ams U war W*™"*** ^ 

Freedman's hospital in Washington. 

An Expert In Tnbercnloala. 

nr A Wllberforce Williams. 3408 Ver- 

noTaven^Tone o. the Joremost ph^ 

sicians in the country in the 8tU g ay encer 

rSsoa, SnmSS street, specialist 
m eye ear, nose and throat, is an assist- 
ant professor at Rush a ° d w ®f r * B he uni- 
which he won as a member of the Uni 

Ve ^VMr C ief#°B^ey?T29 East 4!st 

street, is one of the lead * a jf tb e ° 8C i ence 
the city has done much for the science 
* dentistry and at various times has been 
an officer of local societies In all th 
professions are many others doing crea 
itable work, though they have not yet a 
tained the prominence of the men m 
tioned. 


Two women nurses showedrteir caliber 

in this year s city , | 0S [ g nurses 

inations for 8Ch . 00 ’ \ *!Iong fifty-seven 
when they Passed .“g warllck, 16 

Xsfmh street.’was first with a mart- 
^uperlntenderft^at'lprovfdcnt hospi- 

tal. 

c S. nnke n Harvard Man. 

»■■runs"." 

Charles S. Du *®- ’” th cltv harbor com- 
cyil engineer wlth the c^y 

“Trst llentenan? in the 8th lliinois in- 
fantry iTniversity of Chicago col¬ 
ored 1 a d u at e at Dartmouth’. 

^.^n^d^duTgraduated with his 

high hon°rs the new = s did not m.n- 

X so msmy D fail B to^realise what the 
negro is doing is made clear. 
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Artists, Writers and the Stray Genius 

One Snug l>y Sclinmann-Helnk. 

“If I Forget,” whose sale runs into the 
tens of thousands, goes into the realm ot 
music worth while. It was made P°PU 
lar by Mme. Schumann-Heink. Alfred 
Anderson wrote the lyrics and DeKoven 
Thompson the music. After maay vai . u 
efforts to get an audience one of the col¬ 
ored men slipped the manuscript into the 

_ famous singer's hands as she was taking 

is twisted into a train to leave Chicago. 11 and Dear 
can hold an Lord( Remember Me, are Tb0 J“ p s°°k 
if the piano best musical efforts. Anderson is clerk 
in charge at Provident hospital, edit JJF ia 
writer for the Defender, and a Prolific 
composer. He wrote “Rag-ma-la, one 
o? the first “rags”; “My Twilight Dream 
of You,” which was sung by Jessie Bart¬ 
lett Davis; the book for the opera Cap¬ 
tain Rufus”; a three-reeler, For the 
Honor of the Eighth.” and much more. 

Fenton Johnson. 3026 Vernon avenue, 
editor of the Champion, is a writer of 
poems which have attracted wide atten- 

_ tion. Most of them are in a volume, A 

Tony Jackson Little Dreaming.” W. H. A. Moore is a - 

is not the most ot her colored poet of note * . n 

-zzt skilled in The late Paul Laurence D u“ bar Da h 
prolific writer. ton, 0., the greatest poet »I the race, did 

of the moment. SO me of his best work in Chicago. 

ard B. Harrison. 3327 Calumet avenue, s 
one of the many dramatic readers of his 
works. 

PM iii Musical Circles. 

,ti Brown, 3827 Wabash 
rence Cole Talbert, 3617 
tme. E. Azalia Hackley, 
nue; Mrs. Willa Sloan, 

» avenue; Miss Maud J. 
rnon avenue; Mme. M. 

3300 Rhodes avenue; 
roadus Anderson. 6450 
e; Mrs. Julia B. Ander- 
avenue; Mrs. Mary Odd- 
B y avenue; Mrs. Annie 
^est avenue. Mme. Marie 
3828 Dearborn street; 
re Taylor, 3558 Rhodes avenue; 
Earner. 5229 Wabash avenue; 
Emanuel, 6352 Rhodes avenue, 

,v of those in Chicago musical 
Mme. Byron is abroad. Others 
ng this country. Mme. Talbert 
diamond medal at the Chicago 
college in 1916. Mrs. Hackley 
Oddrick won medals in previous 


In one of the most uotorlc 
South State street cabaret sale 
cater to late carousers of all 
both sexes a dark skinned cc 
with protruding lips and a sho< 
hair over his forehead Plays 
through the night 
glances at a sheet of ir 
time his eyes are rovin; 
while his long legs are 
chair and his lean bo__ 
an impossible position so he can 
ear toward the keyboard as if tl 

We F r cw a ot ‘^‘horr/d's 0 ^ early morning 

ETSSrBaby 8 " 8 so T n°g n foature S M 

the “Follies,” considered by H “!!£ceived 
popular song hit of the year. H( . 

$45 for it. Its sales netted thousands. He 
has another one, “Some Sweet Day, 
waiting to be published, 
is a natural genius. He 
finished musician, the best 
technique nor the most 
He is a remarkable figure 

Music Kote« in Shorthand. 

Clarence M. Jones. 11 East 38th street 
la a writer of popular songs who has both 
natural ear and the technical train- 

nlavs the piano in a theater at avenue; Mme. 

*Ind P bv day writes music for one Forest avenue 

night and by y player-piano rolls 3019 Cal"~''* 

S° mP n°t y hP? H? can take down by short- 652 3 St. 

hand a whistled or hummed melody and Roberts, 

Sir u “he notes as a stenographer 

would write a letter. He can run through 
the score of an opera once and after that 
nlay it by ear. He can call any note as 
it is sounded on a musical instrument. 

“One Wonderful Night,” "Just Because 
You Won My Heart” and “La Danza Ap 
passionate" are among Mb 
L_ \ a wnrklmr on a song tnat wm 




















as a printer. Frank A. Young ie man¬ 
aging editor and Cary B. Lewis, who 
was given a start by Col. Watterson in 
Louisville, is city editor. 

The Broad Ax. edited by Julius F. Tay¬ 
lor, 6418 Champlain avenue, and the Illi¬ 
nois Idea, by S. B. Turner, former mem¬ 
ber of the legislature, are the other two 
local weeklies. Among monthly maga¬ 
zines there are the Champion, the Half- 
Century, the Pullman Porter, the Frater¬ 
nal Advocate and the Stroller. 

E. R. Robinson. 3236 Calumet avenue, 
inventor of a street car wheel and a 
joltless auto wheel, claims hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ damages from the 
street car companies for infringements 
on his patent. John T. Baker has in¬ 
vented a friction heater, an army kitchen 
and refrigerator and several other de¬ 
vices. J. P. Norwood, 3769 Wabash ave¬ 
nue, has a bread wrapping machine and a 
rotary toothbrush. 

Earl Gordon, 4632 Winthrop avenue, 
may not be a genius, but surely is a 
curiosity. He is a private chauffeur and 
has a diamond set medal for driving 100,- 
000 miles without an accident. He did it 
in seven yeare. 

Last but not least among the men of 
talent is Andrew (“Rube”) Foster, 3242 
Vernon avenue, manager of the American 
Giants, a formidable figure in “semipro” 
baseball and the highest paid colored 
manager in the world. The team Is owned 
by John Schorling, 429 West 79th street, 
a white saloonkeeper. 


avenue, is an old time choral leader, 
whose “Harmony” is a textbook. 

William M. Farrow. 6117 South Racine 
avenue; B. E. Fountaine, 3462 Vernon 
avenue, painters; F. Langston Mitchell, 
3800 Rhodes avenue; Proctor Chisholm, 
3502 Vernon avenue, and Fon Holly, car¬ 
toonists, are the race’s contributors to 
art. 

Aej^ro 1' rlters on Negro Problem. 

Many have turned their hand to writ¬ 
ing. Prof. Richard T. Greener, former 
consul to Vladlvostock, and the first col¬ 
ored man to graduate from Harvard, and 
Attorney George W. Ellis, F. R. G. S., 
3262 Vernon avenue, have dealt exten¬ 
sively with the negro problem. Maj. John 
Roy Lynch, 4352 Forrestville avenue, re¬ 
tired army paymaster, three times con¬ 
gressman from Mississippi, and ex-assist¬ 
ant auditor of the treasury, is another. 
W. H. Ferris, 3359 Wabash avenue, a Yale 
man, is the author of a most pretentious 
work on the race. 

The Defender, published by R. S. Ab¬ 
bott, at 3159 South State street, is said 
to have the largest circulation of papers 
of its kind in the United States. Eleven 
years ago Editor Abbott founded it on a 
capital of 25 cents, a lead pencil and 
scratchpad, backed by a degree from 
Hampton college and practical experience 



Apartments for Colored Families 

Plans have been completed for one of 
the finest and most modern apartment 
houses in the city, to be ready for occu- K , 
pancy in the summer of 1917, exclusively ero 
by colored tenants. Julius Rosenwald, IK 
who has given $500,000 for Y. M. C. A 
buildings and rural schools for colored jo^b 
people, is back of the project financially. einn 
It is in a way an experiment, but those VP , t 
who enthusiastically prophesy its success orpd 
declare that it will be the forerunner of buih 
others of the same type in different parts weni 
of the city. 

The northeast corner of Vernon avenue to p 


story structure. It will contain sixty 
apartments, each having two and three 
rooms and a bath. The building will 
have its own refrigerating system con¬ 
necting with each apartment. It also 
will have an incinerator system connect¬ 
ing with each apartment, steam heat, hot 
and cold water, basement laundries and 
janitor service. The outside will be fin¬ 
ished in dark red brick. Along Vernon 
avenue will be a fifteen foot width of 
iawn and terrace. On the 32d street side 

ui u a garden court and fountain on 
which many 0 f the apartments will face. 

Rents from $18 Up to $38. 

Rents will be from $18 to $38 a month. 
The investment is expected to be slightly 
more than $125,000 and a return of at 
least 5 per cent on the investment is ex¬ 
pected. Each floor will be the same in 
arrangement. The number of apart¬ 
ments of each class and the rental re- 


Of its oatients at present 60 per cent 
are colored and 40 per cent are white. 
The ratio varies. One-third of the suf¬ 
ferers are charity patients. The phy¬ 
sicians’ staff and dispensary force are 
made up of both white and colored 
people. The nurses, except the superin¬ 
tendent, Miss Astrid Hofseth, are all 
colored. The last anuual report shows 
a dally average of thirty-four patients for 
the hospital, a total of 987 for the year 
or 17,689 since the institution was found¬ 
ed. The dispensary shows 3,017 persons 
for the year and a total of 88,827. 

The nativity of those in the hospital in 

1915 was: Afro-American, 712; Irish, 45; 
American, 38; German, 34; Polish, 22; 
Jewish, 10; Lithuanian, 7; English’ and 
Italian, 4 each; Bohemian, Danish, Greek 
Scotch and Swedish. 3 each; French and 
Hungarian. 2 each; Austrian, Bulgarian, 
Finlandic, Jamaican, Norwegian and Rus¬ 
sian, 1 each. 

George H. Webster, who died late in 

1916 was president of the hospital for 
twenty years. The late Lloyd S Wheel¬ 
er, a colored man who later was man- 


33 . 0 . 297 Totals.. 60.$1,500 

On this basis the building will bring 
in an annual gross return of $18,000 The 

would be n |6.250 lred 0n thC investmcnt 
The thirty-six small flats are each to 
have a 12 by 14 foot living room, with an 
in-a-door bed and closet, an 8 by 14 
kitchen and a separate bathroom. 

The twenty-four larger flats are to 
have chambers 13 by 15 feet with an in-a- 
door bed and closet, living rooms 12 by 
14 with an in-a-door bed, 8 by 9 porches 
from one room and a balcony from the 
other, and the same sized kitchens and 
bathrooms as the other flats. 




























ager at Tuskegee, was Its first president. 
Philip D. Armour, Marshall Field and 
G«orge M. Pullman, all deceased, and 
H. H. Kohlsaat were the donors who 
made the institute possible. Dr. Charles 
E. Bentley Is its secretary, James S. Mad¬ 
den is treasurer and Attorney Robert Mc- 
Murdy is chairman of the finance commit¬ 
tee. 

V. M. C. A. Ham 1,329 Members. 

The Y. M. C. A. has a physical plant 
costing $185,000. It has 1.329 members, 
150 living in its dormitories and 125 
attending its automobile school. It has 
secured Jobs for 500 persons this year. 
It sent Dr. G. C. Booth, a university of 
Michigan graduate, to the Mexican bor¬ 


der as Y. M. C. A. secretary with the 
8 th Illinois regiment. Members of the 
Wabash avenue department can stop- at 
the $1,350,000 hotel at 822 South Wabash 
avenue. Several have done so, but most 
of the strangers who come from out of 
the city and are referred to the hotel on 
account of overcrowded dormitories pre¬ 
fer to remain among their own race. It 
Is one of the most potent factors for 
good in a section of the community 
abounding in destructive agencies. 

‘ The negro youth needs everything that 
the white boy needs and more,” said Sec¬ 
retary Jackson. “We are doing a great 
work for the young man by helping bim 
and for the race in general by showing 
that it has individuals who are sincere, 
reliable and actuated by high motives.” 
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Churches and Charitable Institutions 


tricts. “A campaign contribution to the 
cnurch from this or that politician has 
in some instances silenced criticism.” 


Churches probably wield more power 
among the colored people than among any 
other single class in the United States. 
Religion is an intimate part of life to 
most colored persons. The churches are 
an influence for good citizenship and an 
educational factor second only to the 
public schools. They have clergymen 
powerful as exhorters, and surrounded by 
thousands of devout followers. 

A canvass of all the churches made by 
The Daily News shows that they claim 
42.5 per cent of the city's colored popula¬ 
tion as church members. Attending church 
is taken up with enthusiasm and religious 
services are made a pleasure. Few 
other churches in the city have as largo 
congregations as several of the leading 
colored churches. From this high stand¬ 
ard the congregations diminish in size 
and influence down to the private ven¬ 
tures where a "brother” or "sister” with 
a can of paint and a brush has converted 
a vacant store into a mission. Somecimes 
a "mission” is started and runs a strong 
lunged exhortation, followed by a collec¬ 
tion or a rummage sale to make it worth 
while. 


Denomination!* in the City. 

Denominationally and according to 

numbers, the Chicago colored churches 
are divided as follows: 

Denomination— Churches.Member*. 

Baptist.36 12,230 

African Methodist Episcopal .14 10,390 

Colored Methodist Episcopal . 2 850 

Methodist Eldseopnl . 4 1,750 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion.. 2 1.050 


Presbyterian 

Christian .. 

Congregational 

Episcopal . 

Roman Catholic 
Miscellaneous . 

Totals . 


Activities* of the Churches. 

The big churches are financially pros¬ 
perous. They have employment agencies, 
day nurseries literary societies, drill 
teams and classes of various kinds. They 
do more or less charity work among their 
own people. Some of them, Walters A. M. 
E. Zion, at West 38th and South Dearborn 
streets, and the Institutional, 3825 South 
Dearborn street, among others, are open 
twenty-four hours a day to give shelter 
and help to all who call. 

In civic life outside their own doors 
the churches apparently do not have the 
influence to which they are entitled. Two 
of them protested in vain against dif¬ 
ferent saloons a few doors distant, whith¬ 
er boys and girls were turning their 
steps. The Rev. A. J. Carey, one of the 
leading pastors, has received political 
preferment and others have been smiled 
on by the powers that be. But with 
their thousands of devoted followers, the 
colored clergyman, as a rule, has not due 
prominence among those working outside 
his church to better conditions among 
his people. Recently several clergymen 
passed resolutions indorsing the city ad¬ 
ministration regardless of the wide open 
haunts o' vice thrown in among their 
people. * 

"Too many of our clergymen do not 
have tlfe courage of their convictions and 
will not lead a determined fight against 
evil influences and institutions which en¬ 
croach on their neighborhoods, usually 
conducted by white men,” said a colored 
man who has been active in many of the 
efforts to keep saloons away from the 
churches and out of the residence dis- 






























The Rev. J. F. Thomas, an old-time 
preacher, has one of the largest follow¬ 
ings in the city at the Ebenezer Baptist 
church. Last winter he doled out soup 
and meals to more than 3,000 hungry in 
his church. The Rev. Dr. Moses H. Jack- 
son of the Grace Presbyterian is another 
powerful leader whose scarred back 
shows the marks of slavery days. He has 
been in Chicago twenty-nine years. The 
church has the largest Sunday school and 
lyceum in the city. 


McDonald, for many years a probation of¬ 
ficer, who is Ite superintendent. Between 
forty-four and sixty boys are cared for. 

The Home for the Aged by a deter¬ 
mined fight for twenty-five years of its 
existence now is, through the efforts of a 
new board of directors, in the best finan¬ 
cial condition of its career. It is sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions, prac¬ 
tically all from colored people, and has 
an annual expense of $2,500. Sixteen aged 
persons are in the institution. Frank S. 
Hamilton, 2831 Wabash avenue, a dining 
car conductor, is its president, and Dr. 
Charles L. Lewis, 3801 South State street, 
is Its secretary. The Amateur Minstrel 
club cleared $1,000 for it at one of the 
largest benefits ever given. 

In the world of clubs, fraternal and 
military organizations, the colored people 
are active. The Appomattox club, which 
owns its own property at 3441 South Wa¬ 
bash avenue, is run on a pretentious 
scale, providing social life and recreation 
for its members, and aiming to lead in 
civic advancement for its people. The 


Many Settlements mid Homes. 

Closely pressing the churches in gen¬ 
eral good done, even though far less 
prosperous and less powerful, are the 
settlements and homes, in most instances 
founded and supported by a few self- 
sacrificing individuals. 

The Frederick Douglass center, 3032 
South Wabash avenue, was organized in 
1904. by Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, its 
head resident, and her husband, Dr. Wool- 
ley. All its residents are white, though 
most of the trustees are colored. It has 
day and night classes and clubs. Mrs. 
Woolley has given freely of her time 
working as a pioneer for a better under¬ 
standing between the races. 

Other worthy settlements and institu¬ 
tions are: 

Wendell Phillips settlement, 2009 Wal¬ 
nut street. 

Miss Cloter Scott settlement, 4706 South 
Wabash avenue. 

Negro Fellowship league, 

State street. 

Louise Training School for Colored 
Boys, 6130 South Ada street. 

Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Peo¬ 
ple, 510 West Garfield boulevard. 

Y. W. C. A 


orea man oi means belongs to one or more 
fraternal organizations. Their uniformed 
ranks are a pride and Joy. Fraternal or¬ 
ganizations gratify a love for pomp, pag¬ 
eantry and mystery, but their activity for 
good extends only indirectly beyond their 
own circles of membership. 

The greatest public organization Is the 
8 th infantry regiment, I. N. G., which, 
overcoming obstacles within and luke¬ 
warm support without, has grown into a 
strong military unit, with an armory of 
its own at 3517 Forest avenue. It was the 
only colored military regiment to be 
called to the border in the recent mobili¬ 
zation. Its colonel, Franklin A. Denison, 
is a leading colored lawyer of Chicago 
its lieutenant-colonel, James H. Johnson’ 
is division auditor for the Pullman com-’ 
pany, and the major its first battalion, R. 
R. Jackson, is a state legislator, propri¬ 
etor of a printing establishment and prob¬ 
ably the most popular colored man in 
office. 

The inception of the 8tb regiment came 
in the Hannibal zouaves which were or¬ 
ganized in 1869. Robert E. Moore, 3265 
Vernon avenue, their captain, still has 
the old colors and standards. As the 
boys grew older they became the Han- 
a ® uard , s and later two companies of 
the old 16th battalion. 


3005 South 


colored branch, 3424 Rhodes 

avenue. 

Phyllis Wheatley home, 3256 Rhodes 
avenue. 

Old Soldiers’ Widows’ Rest, 3258 Forest 
avenue. 

Amanda Smith Industrial School for 
Girls, 307 West 147th street, Harvey. 

The Amanda Smith school was estab¬ 
lished as an orphanage by the evangelist 
of that name eighteen years ago. It now 
is directed by a board of which E. C. 
Wentworth Is president and treasurer 
and Mrs. Charles Henrotin is vice-presi¬ 
dent. Most of the other officers and di- 
lectors also are white. Forty girls are 
in the school, many of them sent by the 
County courts, for which $15 a month is 
paid. Miss Ruth E. Wilkins is superintend¬ 
ent. The institution depends on private 
contributions to extend its work. 

The Louise Training school does a sim¬ 
ilar work among boys from the Juvenile 


court. 


It was started by Mrs. Elizabeth 



Public Schools and Opportunities in Civil Service 

school laws for colored children and many 
families migrating here wait until their 
children are 14 years old. Comparatively 
few colored pupils are in the night 
schools.” 

Opportunities for education are strong 
factors in attracting the more indus¬ 
trious colored families from the southern 
states to the north. Schooling is the 
same for all. regardless of race or color. 
The law requires that the child attend 
school. 

In striking contrast are the opportuni¬ 
ties in the south, according to figures 
compiled at Tuskegee institute. They 
Bhow how many days the colored schools 
are open in a year, the number of days 
possible for each colored child if all at¬ 
tended, the percentage of children at¬ 
tending, the average days of attendance 
for each one and the years it would take 
to complete an elementary course. 

Figures from Southern States. 

The figures are: 

Year* 
Days to 


Since the first colored children in Chi¬ 
cago trudged with their books to the 
old Third avenue school—even the name 
of the street has been changed—the at¬ 
tendance of colored children has grown 
steadily until more than 4,500 are in the 
public schools to-day. Many years ago 
the Third Avenue school, taught by a 
Mrs. Dewey, was the only one which they 
attended. Attendance at other schools 
required physical hardihood on the part 
of the colored puDils. Conditions have 
changed since then and they now attend 
the public educational institutions most 
convenient to their homes. 

In certain schools the attendance of 
colored pupils is large on account of the 
location of the residence areas of col¬ 
ored families. A canvass of twelve of 
the schools showed an attendance of 4,276 
colored pupils. Several hundred more are 
scattered among other schools. Of the 
high schools, the Wendell Phillips, at 
3825 Prairie avenue, has the largest at¬ 
tendance of colored pupils. This is on 
account of its situation and not because 
of any sentimental preference for a 
school named after the noted abolitionist. 
Out of its 1,670 pupils 352, or about 21 
per cent, are colored. 

In the elementary schools the propor¬ 
tion varies from 90 per cent for one 
school down to less than 1 per cent for 
others. One school has 936 pupils, of 
whom 711 are colored. 

Colored Attcndnnee at School. 

Though these figures seem large, col¬ 
ored pupils number only 1.3 per cent 
of the city’s school attendance of 350,000. 
In the city’s population, 3 per cent is 
colored. - The ratio should be the same 
between adults and pupils if the colored 
children were attending school in proper 
numbers. Making the comparison from 
another angle, out of the city’s total 
population about cne in every seven is 
attending a public schocj. The ratio 
would be lower if private schools were 
added. Out of the city’s colored popu¬ 
lation only one in every fourteen is at¬ 
tending school. 

Truancy Same a h the "Whites. 

“Otir records show that among colored 
children of the compulsory school age, 
the percentage of truancy is not any 
larger than among the white race,” said 
W. Lester Bodine, superintendent of com¬ 
pulsory education. ‘‘Their scholarship 
records compare favorably, they are 
equally eager to learn and in some in¬ 
stances have taken honors in their class¬ 
es. However, the future of the colored 
child is a big question. Many of them 
must work for a living and start in after 
they reach the age of 14 years. In the 
south there are practically no compulsory 


Race Trouble?* Rnre. 

Race troubles among pupils in Chica¬ 
go’s public schools have been rare in 
recent years. In classroom work, athletic 
games and such other school activities as 
are under the direction of the board of 
education all are on equal footing. A 
frequent contention is that colored pupils 
and white pupils would progress faster if 
they had separate classes and different 
methods of teaching. This view is dis¬ 
puted. 

‘In scholarship, ability to learn and 
application and classroom work the 
colored pupils average up with the white 
pupils,” said a principal who has had ex¬ 
perience with thousands of both races in 
the last ten years. “One handicap which 
may be more common among colored 
than among the white pupils is that the 


























Government employes . 2 ™ 

City policemen . Vo 

City firemen . 1 f 

Adult probation officer . £ 

Juvenile probation officers . 

Total . 348 

Mrs. Everlin Cason. 4524 St. Lawrence 
avenue; Mary E. Clark, 3812 South Wa¬ 
bash avenue; Mrs. Alice Simpson, 3215 
Prairie avenue, and Mrs. Mattie I. Thorn¬ 
ton, 4323 Forrestvllle avenue, are post- 
office clerks. Miss Susan Boaz, 219 North 
Campbell avenue; Miss Minnie Jones and 
Mrs. A. M. Smith, 3256 Vernon avenue, 
and Mrs. Jessie Thomas, 3319 Forest 
avenue, are juvenile probation officers 
and Mrs. Bessie Gilmer, 5123 South Dear¬ 
born street, is the adult probation offi¬ 
cer. 

Joseph C. Wickliffe, 5329 South Wabash 
avenue, and William F. Childs, 6353 Eber- 
hart avenue, are lieutenants in the fire 
and police departments respectively. 


home environment is not always as help¬ 
ful as it might be, for the parents from 
economic or other reasons have not had 
any such opportunities to learn as have 
the children. Among the children in 
school there is no trouble. When trouble 
dees come it usually starts in the homes.” 


Real Estate Values and Bad Housing Conditions 

Desire of well to do colored families to 
get better homes and better surroundings 
has been one of the chief causes of com¬ 
plaint against the race in Chicago. The 
entrance of colored residents into a high 
class white neighborhood usually evokes 
protests and sometimes violence. In some 
Instances the invader is of the shiftless 
class which peels potatoes on the front 
Torch, jars the rear horizon with wash¬ 
ings and rubbish and generally cheapens 
the neighborhood. Back of them usually 
ie some real estate speculator who hopes 
to profit by affecting property values, and 
sc the protest is Justified regardless of 
the color of the new tenants. In most in- 
siances. however, the first colored family 
to enter a white neighborhood is actuated 
to a certain extent by a desire to get 
away from evil influences and conditions 
around its former home. 

Rehts and property values fall in a 
neighborhood if it deteriorates after 
colored residents have come into it. The 
first comers of the race, however, pay 


were the purchasers and he said that none 
defaulted on the payments. He holds for 
$10,000 another piece of property with x 
house which originally cost $40,000. 

Are Keen to Own Property. 

‘‘Colored persons are keen to own prop¬ 
erty,’’ said Willis V. Jefferson, a real 
estate man. “A couple in moderate cir¬ 
cumstances will buy a place much too 
large for their family, then they will rent 
some rooms, the wife will take care of 
the house, the husband will work and in 
a short time it will be paid for. They are 
pretty crowded, however, while the pay¬ 
ments are going on. As a rule colored 
owners of property keep up their build¬ 
ings. Many other owners of property with 
colored tenants let the buildings decay.” 

Running south between South State 
street and the railroad elevated tracks 
west of the street is a strip of varying 
width which shows how a district can de¬ 
teriorate. Not so very long ago it was in¬ 
habited by hard working, thrifty colored 
families, churches were built there and 
they still remain. But most of the families 
which once gave It special standing have 
gone, and It is now an object lesson. 

Classification of Dnildlngfl. 

A survey of every house in three blocks 
running across the district was made by 
The Daily News. The different buildings 
in the district were classified with the 
number in each class as follows: 

« . . No.| No. 

I,?, - r, 1 8tor y. 41 Frame, 2 stories_96 

Brick, 2 stor es-221 Frame, 3 stories- 19 

Br ck. 3 stories_34 _ 


Work for Colored Graduates. 

‘‘What work can I get if I go through 
school?” is the regular question of the 
truant colored boy, according to H. W. 
Hammond, juvenile court probation officer 
and graduate of New York university. 

Hundreds of colored men and women 
are holding clerical positions which they 
could not have obtained if it had not been 
for public school educations. Some are 
with private concerns and others are on 
The most noticeable of 


public pay rolls, 
the latter are: 


<nan me wmte tenants then In posses¬ 
sion aro payirg. In other neighborhoods 
where the property is not allowed to run 
down after it is occupied by colored ten¬ 
ants and owners—and there are several 
such neighborhoods In Chicago—the val¬ 
ues hold up. 

Error in Colored Dlatrlota. 

‘‘Chicago’s colored population is 
ing with great rapidity and its 
cannot be ignored," 
estate dealer. 


grow- 
_ welfare 
said a prominent real 

, - 'A civic policy which holds 

that anything is good enough and noth¬ 
ing is too bad to be permitted in a col¬ 
ored residence or business district is now 
in force. The better class of colored per¬ 
sons will move away from such districts, 
leaving an element which discredits the 
race and creating a plague spot endan¬ 
gering the physical and moral health of 
the entire city.” 

"Bad housing conditions are the great¬ 
est cause for demoralization among col¬ 
ored people.” said Dr. George C. Hall 
who has given nmch attention to that 
phase of :he problem of his race. “In 
order to get in a decent building a couple 
perhaps are compelled to take an eight 
room flat; In order to keep the flat they 
sublet seven rooms and eat and sleep in 
the kitchen. Even worse consequences 
might be described. Mr. Rosenwald’s 
smaller flats are designed to relieve this 
condition.” 

One colored real estate man a few days 
ago sold a piece of proprty on Calumet 
avenue, on which the building alone had 
cost $12,000, to another colored man for 


























th !f distrIct were 1.406 colored per¬ 
sons and not more than twenty-five white 
persons. Only one piece of property, how¬ 
ever, was owned by a colored man. The 
roadways are all paved and ar e cleaner 
than some of the back yards. The pav¬ 
ing of the streets was forced several years 
ago despite the opposition of the white 
property owners. 

“Many owners make absolutely no re¬ 
pairs on their buildings, not even com- 


2jW ng i he city ord lnance8,’’ said Ed 
Felix, 3002 South Dearborn street, who 
has been in business in the district for 
more than thirty years. “As they run 
down the class of tenants deteriorates, 
until finally come those who won’t pay 
rent. It is too expensive to evict them by 
court proceedings and the owner shuts off 
the water. Then somebody steals the 
plumbing and the property is picked to 
pieces. But all the time somebody is liv¬ 
ing in it.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Politics Puts Disorderly Dives Among Homes 


On the southeast corner of South State 
and 35th streets, in the center of r.Le 
colored residence und business district, 
is the Panama saloon, owned by Isadora 
Levin. It is declared to be the most 
brazen, decency-defying saloon in the 
district—possibly in the entire city, it 
might be called two saloons. The books 
of the city collector, however, show that 
only one license has been taken out. 

On the corner is a bar. Back of that on 
the East 35th street side is a cabaret 
room. Upstairs is another big cabaret 
room, reached by an inside stairway 
from the rear room on the ground floor 
Drinks are served on both floors. The 
second floor has a service bar of its own. 
However, even if the waiters carried 
their dripping trays from the saloon bar 
on the first floor two licenses would be 
required under section 1527 of the code, 
one for each floor. Respectable cafes 
downtown laid out on the same plan are 
required to pay for two licenses. Levin 
is in a district where “everything goes.’’ 

Pannuin’it Song.<i Indecent. 

The first floor cabaret has an orches¬ 
tra. four girl singers and one man sing¬ 
er, usually in varying degrees of intoxi¬ 
cation. It can seat 150. The second 
floor has a grand piano, the same number 
of noise makers, more tables and a dan¬ 
cing space. The girls’ songs are not 
merely suggestive. They are unmistak¬ 
ably Indecent. As singers the girls ire 
not much. Personal charms apparently 
are better recommendations than singing 
ability. 

The sixty employes of the place are 
colored. It has both white and colored 
I«atrons. Some of the latter are well 
dressed and well behaved; others are 
noisy, in mackinaw's and sweaters. Amonc 
the w'hite patrons most conspicuous are 
the “slummers,” largely of the class who 
kiss on the corner while waiting foi 
street cars and whose terms of endear¬ 
ment would be considered cause for jus¬ 
tifiable murder in the far west. Equally 
numerous but less noisy are the whito 
men who strike up acquaintance with 
colored girls living in neighboring “buf¬ 
fet” flats. There are also white women 
who associate with colored men. The 
waiters do a profitable brokerage busi¬ 
ness in arranging meetings. This salodn 
is one of the best sources of supply for 
cases in the Morals court, according to 
Judge Fisher. 

Proprietor n White Man. 

Levin, who profits by this establish¬ 
ment. is a white man. He lives at 3614 
Indiana avenue. The Wacker & Birk 
Brewing and Malting company, whose of¬ 
ficers, also white, talk publicly about 
“clean saloons,” is less openly back of 
the dive. On Levin’s bond to secure a 


license, filed in the city clerk’s office, 
that brewery, signed by C. Kenke and H.’ 
Horn, is the surety. The two names do 
not appear in the city directory. 

The license of the Panama was re¬ 
voked March 6 and restored March 16. 
1916. It was again revoked July 11 and re¬ 
stored Aug. 10. It is rumored that Levin 
made his peace with the police and the 
city hall and that it cost him $1,000 on 
each occasion. Aid. Oscar De Priest ar¬ 
gued that sixty colored men and girls 
were employed in the place and that it 
should be reopened to help give employ¬ 
ment to people of his race. Levin’s 
white attorney was a law partner of 
Mayor Thompson’s principal advisers. 
Levin also forced things by threatening 
to do some talking on his own account. 
A Levin from a west side dive was one 
of the witnesses against former Inspec¬ 
tor McCann and the police did not want 
any repetition of such testimony. Levin’s 
place now is running fuil blast. 

“Teenan” Jones and Ills Resort. 

A few doors north, at 3445 South State 
street, is the Elite No. 2, run by Henry 
( Teenan ’) Jones. It is smaller than 
Levin’s Panama, but similar to it in 
backroom patronage. “Teenan” is the 
colored ruler of that underworld district. 
His dealings with the police in past years 
and his profits make a story in them¬ 
selves. The saloon is only one of his 
moneymaking ventures, it is declared 
that the police would no more think of 
making his saloon obey 'he law than 
they would of closing one of tis gambling 
houses. When other saloons close at 1 
a. m., a line of automobiles stretches 
along the street and the sidewalk is 
blocked with the late night rounders 
waiting to slip through the doors of 
“Teenan’s” place when a coveted seat 
is vacated. 

Other resorts in the district are worse- 
some are better. These are typical of 
the roistering saloons, a kind which 
would not be tolerated In any other part 
of the city since the old 22d street levee 
was broken up. Few of them are run by 
colored proprietors. White proprietors 
have brought them into the district and 
many of them are patronized largely by 
crowds from other parts of the city The 
resorts are forced on the colored people 
Those colored families in good circum¬ 
stances and desiring respectable sur¬ 
roundings move away, only to find dis¬ 
orderly saloons trailing after them. 

License in Spite of Protest. 

At 301 East 37th street, on the south¬ 
east corner of Forest avenue, is the sa¬ 
loon of Sol Joy Collanger, 4100 Calumet 
avenue. W’ith this exception the district Is 
a quiet, respectable residence quarter 
When it was known that this property 
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derly houses. Some were in flat build¬ 
ings, the other tenants of which appar¬ 
ently were respectable, some raising fam 
ilies of children. 


was to be used for saloon purposes a 
petition of protest was signed by 3U0 
representative colored men and present¬ 
ed to Mayor Harrison. The mayor did 
not grant the license until after he was 
defeated at the primaries two years ago. 
Adam Ortselfen, friend of the mayor’s 
and an influential citizen, is the official 
head of the British corporation which 
owns the brewery which supplies the sa¬ 
loon with beer and is on its bond. 

At night this saloon is an animated 
place. Reputable colored families object 
to it chiefly on account of the numbers 
of disorderly white women who meet col¬ 
ored men in its diminutive back room. 
In the barroom an automatic piano 
thumps through the night until closing 
hours. On the mirrors are pasted chro- 
mos of “September Morn” and other 
poses of nude women. 

“Buffet” flats and disorderly hotels are 
adjuncts of the bad saloons. They make 
a better harvest for the police than the 
saloons. The borderland of a colored 
residential district is the haven for dis¬ 
orderly resorts. Protests of colored fam¬ 
ilies against the painted women in their 
neighborhood, the midnight honking of 
automobiles, the loud profanity and vul¬ 
garity are usually ignored by the police. 

In one block between South State and 
South Dearborn streets which was can¬ 
vassed by The Daily News, five places 
were found openly admitted to be disor- 


How Resort Got n Location. 

Many white owners of real estate who 
speak in horrified whispers of vice dan¬ 
gers view such dangers with complacency 
when these are thrust among colored 
families. Two years ago a woman of the 
underworld and her gambler husband de¬ 
cided to open a “high class” resort on 
the south side. She got a location as a 
neighbor of reputable colored people by 
purchasing the home of a former aider- 
man and leader in a church, the one 
of which the Rev. John P. Brushingham, 
secretary of Mayor Thompson’s morals 
commission, is pastor. The woman was 
one of the most notorious of the demi¬ 
monde. An oil painting of her as she 
was before her husband in a fit of jeal¬ 
ousy bit off part of her nose for years 
had hung in a saloon of international 
reputation. 

These are some of the influences which 
the colored population is forced to com¬ 
bat in its fight for decency and good cit¬ 
izenship. A few secure political prefer¬ 
ment and others profit by catering to the 
city’s vices, while the rank and file are 
hedged around by demoralizing influences 
and the race is discredited unjustly. 


CHAPTER XII 


Gambling Controlled by a Powerful Political Syndicate 


The rattle of the dice, the click of tbs 
poker chip and the gentle falling of the 
cards is seldom stilled in what is known 
as the heart of Chicago’s “colored dis¬ 
trict.” Gambling is a popular recreation 
among a certain element. Protests of the 
better element of colored people appar¬ 
ently fall on deaf ears. Gambling houses 
and clubs are as easy to locate and run 
almost as openly as grocery stores. Their 
sanction and protection by politicians and 
police is on a “business” basis. If a 
person has made the “proper” arrange¬ 
ments he can run without molestatioa 
but If he has overlooked that important 
detail he may safely bet that he will be 
raided the first night. The arrangements 
are said by those who ought to know to 
be largely financial. 

Whether gambling is a more dangerous 
cause of demoralization of a community 
than are disorderly saloons, buffet flats 
and dissolute women is an often discussed 
question. Gambling is a man's game, 'S 
more open, and the connection between 
It, the police and politics easier to trace. 
In order to gamble the police must ce 
either evaded, which is difficult, or ina le 
blind by a peculiar remedy for itching 
palms or by orders from political powers 
that be. However, it usually is the same 
police and the same politicians who are 
protecting both classes of vice. 

Need “Syndicate” Approval. 

Colored men are in active control of the 
gambling situation in the big part of 
their district in the 2d ward. Back of 
them are white police officials at one end 
of the line and white politicians who 
keep them in power at the other end of 
the line. When 2d ward, and even some 
adjacent ward, gambling is discussed by 
gamblers on the inside, certain colored 
men always are mentioned. They are 
called “the syndicate” and their approval 
is said to be necessary if the police are 
to let anybody run in the ward. 

Henry (“Teenan") Jones, owner if the 
Elite saloon No. 2, the Star movie thea¬ 
ter, gambling houses, several road shows 
and entertainment propositions, made a 
fortune as intermediary between the col¬ 
ored spirting world and the police. He 
was close to former Inspector Nicholas 
Hunt. 

“Bill” Lewis, old time and well to do 
gambler, who for years has run a big 
protected game for high players, both 
white and colored, has been a noted char¬ 
acter in the underworld since he shot the 
late “Pony” Moore and a woman at 3d 
avenue and Taylor street many years ago 
in the wide open days of the old levee. 

David L. Knighten, employe of the elec¬ 
tion commissioners’ office and husband of 
Dr. Anna B. Knighten, better known as 
“Dr. Schultz,” 3430 Calumet avenue, is 
Influential In the district. Knighten is a 
democrat in politics, but has been well 


known on the colored levee since the days 
when "Black Mag” was in her prime. 

Expluin DePriest'a Activity. 

Oscar DePriest, real estate dealer and 
alderman from the 2d ward, Is the highest 
in political office among Chicago colored 
men and always has been aggressive for 
the rights of his people. Some answer 
the common talk of his familiarity with 
gambling and other resorts by declaring 
it a part of his duty as alderman to see 
that the colored people get a part in ev¬ 
erything going. 

It is reported that under the so called 
“syndicate” control the first month of 
operation showed a profit of $1,800. After 
that the profit is said to have risen to 
$5,700 a month, according to one close 
to the money, which Is now the average 
sum divided monthly. Colored men who 
have wished to discuss opening gambling 
houses with the political powers in the 
ward are said to have been referred to 
“Teenan,” the real “boss” of the colored 
sporting world. The terms insisted on 
are said to have been practically the 
same in all cases—40 or 50 per cent of 
the gross profits and the syndicate to put 
a man inside to see that there was no 
holding out on the percentage. Present 
orders from the syndicate to their houses 
are to “lay low” until the new chief of 
police is named. 

“Bill” Lewis’ place, upstairs at 14 East 
35th street, is the headquarters for the 
syndicate. The men who run the hand¬ 
books by day, or bank the thirty or forty 
games by night, bring their cash there 
after the play is over and come there to 
get their “bank rolls,” the syndicate’s 
share deducted in the interim, before they 
start the next day. Occasionally the 
money is kept in “Teenan’s” safe. Lewis' 
place is considered the clearing house 

Cxposc by The Dally Newa. 

Until The Daily News printed a list of 
a dozen of the biggest gambling houses in 
the district, Lewis’ place ran with the 
curtains up and the games and players 
could be seen from the platform or too 
elevated station. Out of deference to the 
feelings of the police of the Stanton ave¬ 
nue station the curtains were pulled down 
after that. The game did not stop. 
“Bill” Lewis’ familiar figure, stuoby 
gray mustache, pearl gray fuzzy fedora 
pulled down over his eyes collar turned 
up and hands in his overcoat pockers 
stands in the East 35th street doorway 
every night. Occasionally a doorman re¬ 
lieves him. White and black patrons, 
singly, in pair, in groups, are coming and 
going, loudly discussing their winnings >r 
losings. Its character as a gambling 
house is plain even without “Bill’s” well 
known figure, which is as illuminating to 
insiders as an electric sign in front 
a theater. 

When complaints come to the police 
against any of the syndicate games gam- 
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Gathering; in the Victims. 

Many of the gambling houses have run¬ 
ners out whose work is aa systematic as 
that of insurance solicitors. They gath¬ 
er in the strangers in the city, men with 
their week’s pay in their pockets, sleep¬ 
ing car porters who have got off their 
runs on the railroads, or anybody who 
will be grist for the gambling mill. 

In a different class are the quasiprivate 
gambling clubs. The newest one is up¬ 
stairs on the northeast corner of Forest 
avenue and East 35th street, in which 
Bernard VV. Fitts is the moving spirit. 
To enter It a person must be a member 
or the guest of a member, as in some 
of the more pretentious clubs where 
gambling is a prominent feature. ‘'Bill" 
Thomas who ran the Kentucky club is 
its manager. 

Walter Speedy refused to go into tho 
syndicate and his place, the Ranier club, 
3010 South State street, second floor, was 
raided That was not a permanent dam¬ 
per on his Insubordination, and Speedy 
now is in the bridewell on a pandering 
charge. “Big Dave” McGowan, “Bob” 
Ridley and a number of others whose 
faces have shown at gambling houses in 
the past are reputable citizens now. The 
syndicate keeps them so. 

Colored Gamblers of Rote. 

Chicago has had many notorious colored 
gamblers, Mortimer and Hunter, “Mush- 
mouth” Johnson, John Jennings, nearly 
seven feet tall, draped in a sealskin coat; 
“Yellow” Reynolds,“the Cleveland sport,” 
and others of a later day. Jennings died 
in Dunning, after being a roustaoout in 
the rough dives of Gary, Ind. Reynolds, 
who always would bet $120 to $100 that a 
crap shooter would not pass, went broke. 
His last spectacular play was to pull a 
diamond set gold tooth from his jaw 
against a $50 bet. 

Those were the days when gambling 
few lines of prosperous 


biers say the proprietors are notified If 
the “knock” is too strong a raid is made, 
after sufficient warning. The ordinary 
patrolman or detective would no raoro 
raid Lewis’ place than he would his cap¬ 
tain’s clothes locker at the police station. 
Games which do not belong to the syndi¬ 
cate are classed as “outlaws” and raided 
before they get fairly started. 

Across the street from Lewis’ clearing 
house, on the second floor at 11 East 35th 
street, an entrance on the alley, “Mex¬ 
ican Frank” Gordon once ran. He had 
poker and craps, the same as at the 
clearing house, only the play was cheap¬ 
er. He was raided continuously until he 
was put out of business. “Chatty” Pink- 
stone followed under the name of the 
Chauffeurs’ club, also refusing to pay the 
syndicate. The police waited for him to 
get a bank roll together and then 
“sloughed” him. He opened on the sec¬ 
ond floor at 3523 South State street and 
was put out of business in the same way. 

Some of tlie Gambling; Resorts. 

Some of the principal gambling places 
in the district are: 

3016 Soutb State street, second floor, 
Dunbar club, a mockery on the name of 
the late Paul Laurence Dunbar, the bril¬ 
liant young colored poet who brought so 
much honor to his race. It is one of the 
biggest of the syndicate games. Bud 
Woods is in charge. Craps and stud 
poker get the best play. 

3121 South State street, dice and poker 
game, run by Hugh Hoskins and Kid 
Brown, getting the best of the play from 
31st street. 

3212 South State street, second floor, 
run by “Red Dick” Wilson and Charley 
Kunz. This is the brilliantly lighted 
place which used Masonic Shrine banners 
for curtains in its front windows. 

3433 South State street, second floor, 
Hobnob club of “Yellow Bill’* Bass, a po¬ 
litical supporter of Aid. DePriest. Runs 
so openly that the rattle of the chips can 
be heard on the street. 

3512 South State street, second floor, 
rear, run by “Sport” McFarland. His 
Is a syndicate game, but he once was 
arrested. 


was one of th< 
activity open to colored men. 
some would like to keep it 
the expense of holding back 
a whole from progress. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Mayors, Congressmen and State Senators Elected by Colored Voters 


From the plague spots of the districts 
of Chicago in which colored people dwell, 
where disorderly saloons, “buffet” flats, 
gambling houses and other symptoms of 
commercialized vice are tolerated by the 
police, the chain of politics stretches 
upward. It 'has many links. It reaches 
to the marble columns of the national 
capitol at Washington. It touches many 
legislative halls and high offices before it 
ends in the nation’s greatest legislative 
body. Men high in the nation, state and 
city owe their political life to the vote 
of colored citizens. These same men 
are politically responsible for conditions 
as they exist among their constituents. If 
the colored citizen does not get his share 
of opportunities and advantages which 
the city and state offer and has more 
than his share of the vice and demorali¬ 
zation thrust upon him by white politi¬ 
cians, his political leaders are the per¬ 
sons to whom he must appeal. 

Congressman aiul Senator. 

Martin B. Madden, congressman from 
the 1st Illinois district, and George F. 
Harding, state senator at Springfield from 
the 1st senatorial district, are the two 
men who, In the last analysis, control a 
very large proportion of the colored vote 
of Chicago. That vote is a factor in 
a lesser way in other sections of the 
city and in this district it elects other 
officials. No other politicians have the 
same control as these two. The balance 
of power wielded by the colored vote, 
swung by Senator Harding, gave Mayor 
Thompson his nomination and his sub¬ 
sequent election. Samuel A. Ettelson, cor¬ 
poration counsel and state senator from 
the 3d district, also depends on the col¬ 
ored vote. The 1st and 3d districts have 
a colored representative each, tho one 
from the 1st having been selected by 
Harding. The race’s vote which is abso¬ 
lute in the 2d ward where Harding con¬ 
trols, has picked Hugh Norris, white, and 
Oscar De Priest colored, for aldermen. 
De Priest now lines with the Madden-Et- 
telson element. 

Congressman Madden was the first to 
capitalize the colored vote. Senator Hard¬ 
ing, then alderman, followed and devel¬ 
oped it on more systematic lines. He is 
the political czar with an inexhaustible 
campaign barrel and no disgruntled sub¬ 
chief has ever successfully opposed him. 
Congressman Madden watches his politi¬ 
cal fences with care. Senator Harding is 
one of the largest real estate owners in 
the city. Charges have come from the 
offices of the Committee of Fifteen that 
some of Senator Harding’s buildings are 
used for “buffet” flats, disorderly saloons 
and similar purposes. Senator Harding 
has answered that when the character of 
undesirable tenants was discovered they 
were evicted and that with such a iarge 


rent list it is Impossible for him to pre¬ 
vent some such tenants from slipping in 
before their business is known. 

Harding; and Police Jobs. 

Congressman Madden and Senator 
Harding have much to say as to who 
shall do the police work in their terri¬ 
tory, especially under the present admin¬ 
istration. Harding says <he leaves such 
local affairs to the two aldermen. Aid. 
Norris says he does not act as a gobe- 
tween for his constituents and the police 
and that with the latter he does not have 
enough influence to close a gambling 
house, having tried once and failed. Aid. 
De Priest is left as the active boss on the 
Job over the police, but Senator Harding 
has the final word. It is apparently up 
to Harding and De Priest to say whether 
the colored voters who elect them shall 
live amid respectable surroundings or 
whether their district shall become the 
dumping ground for the vice of the city. 

“I was told that a political meeting to 
oppose me was held at the Dunbar club,” 
said Aid. Norris, relating his amazing 
police experience with the notorious 
gambling house at 3016 South State street. 
“I complained against the club to the 
police station and a couple of days later 
the captain told me he had investigated 
and could not find any gambling. One of 
the men who played there kept me In¬ 
formed and I Insisted on some action 
being taken. One afternoon the police 
raided the place when two colored base¬ 
ball teams were playing and had drawn 
such crowds to see them that there was 
not a colored ‘sport’ with money east of 
Wentworth avenue. The club was open 
that night as usual. I got after the cap¬ 
tain again and he stationed officers at the 
front and rear entrances. My gambler 
friend told me two policemen were there 
and the game had been moved next door 
with the players stepping over the police¬ 
men’s toes as they came and went. The 
police didn’t want to and wouldn’t close 
the club, so I quit.” 

This is a typical illustration of how the 
police act against a lawbreaking estab¬ 
lishment that is protected by the “sys¬ 
tem,” even though they antagonize an 
alderman. A general tendency is shown 
to neglect the district by police, health, 
building department or other officials. The 
residents do not get such public conven¬ 
iences as citizens residing elsewhere en¬ 
joy. and so they push out into other parts 
of the city in search of them. 

“My opinion, based on observation in 
this court, is that crime conditions among 
the colored people are being deliberately 
fostered by the present city administra¬ 
tion,” said Judge Harry M. Fisher of the 
Morals court. “Disorderly cabarets, 
thieves and depraved women are allowed 
in the section of the city where colored 
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Total Colored 

„ (All races.)Persons. Pet. 

Population .2,500.000 75,000 8.0 

Arrests . 121,704 9,969 8.2 

Percentage arrested. 4.9 18.8 

Convicted . 46,987 5,861 10.4 

Per cent prisoners convict¬ 
ed . 88.6 48.8 

The great excess in the percentage of 
convictions is explained by colored law¬ 
yers on the theory that the colored pris¬ 
oner is looked on with less favor than a 
white one. 

In the Juvenile court the figures were: 

Dellnquent8. Dependents. TotaL 
uoys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 

Amer’ns (white) 8fc0 90 241 223 919 

Amer’ns (ool’d). 168 06 64 84 818 

All nativities..2,192 594 1,116 1,194 5,096 

In the Morals court the percentage of 
colored prisoners is even higher. Reform 
authorities say that the percentage of 
crime is Increased greatly by the dis¬ 
orderly surroundings In which so many of 
the colored people are forced to live. 


people live. They have an expression. 
‘The law is around to-night,’ as a warn¬ 
ing to behave, so seldom is the law en¬ 
forced. The race is being exploited for 
the sake of men in politics who are a 
disgrace to their own race. Young, unat¬ 
tached men or women, strangers and un¬ 
sophisticated, are brought into this dis¬ 
trict from the south, and their first taste 
of freedom is downward.” 

Pool hall night schools in the rudi¬ 
ments of crime, insanitary and dangerous 
homes, surroundings of vice and deprav¬ 
ity abound, in contrast to the necessities 
of good citizenship which are lacking. 

Colored Race and tlie Law. 

Colored persons Involved with the law 
are greatly in excess of the proportion of 
other races, according to the annual re¬ 
port for 1915 of the Chicago police de¬ 
partment. The figures, summarized, were: 


Planning for the Future and Better Conditions 

ghted persons who look to Sophronisba P. Breckenridge and Dr. 

f the colored population of George C. Hall are the Chicago members 

awake to the situation. De- of the directorate. Eugene Kinckle Jones, 

nd women, both white and one of the league’s national secretaries, 

; given freely of their time held a meeting with the local leaders. 

to help direct the less and T. Arnold Hill, one of the national 

js in the right direction and organizers, was left in charge. The league 

m with proper influences. plans to make a survay of housing and 

lembers of the Negro race, living conditions, moral surroundings, 

ve real influence in the com- avenues of work and other phases of life 

grappling as best they can among colored residents. It will co- 

k of uplifting a people who ordinate the work of about 400 present 

lated against in civic oppo- colored organizations. 

overloaded w r itb city evils. a similar survey was made by a local 
is also realize that the rapid class in civics in the fall of 1913. Fifty 
ored people from the south blocks between 26th, South LaSalle and 
te problem one that cannot 36th streets and South Wabash avenue 

ed and one that involves the were covered. In them were found 113 

e entire city. destructive and sixteen constructive agen- 

colored people are many or- cies. In the ten blocks along South State 

Nearly all of them profess street were eighty-two destructives and 

)king toward race betterment sixteen constructive agencies. Of t 

growth, but a great many sixteen ten were for Negroes, four 

3 purpose in the more imme- whites and two were schools for botn 

ction of literary and social races. The league proposes to expend 

'he churches all have their $1,000 in making its survey. It has done 

ganizations, which do an im- similar work with excellent results in 

Qt of work. In the last few other cities 

M. C. A. and similar organ- “* ” . . ... n fm> thp Ad 

b got fairly started on prac- The National Association for the 
mong the people. vancement of Colored People already has 

a local organization. Miss Jane Addams 
Innit* 400 Organizations. and Dr. Charles E. Bentley are national 

, directors. 

Federated Colored organizations 
oes, one of the strongest and also hav ® launched the Rotary Settlement 

:al of their organizations, is movement for the avowed purpose of ae- 

L. Hollingsworth Wood of stroying much of the fertile soil for 

the national president. Miss viciousness and corruption.” 


Two Different Plan* of Work. 

Those working for the uplifting of their 
race in Chicago as elsewhere may be di¬ 
vided roughly into two schools—one 
workirg on the plans followed by the late 
Booker T. Washington and the other fol¬ 
lowing the theories advanced by W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois of New York. Though 
their ideas may differ on details, both 
groups are striving sincerely for the ad¬ 
vancement of their people. 

Thinking colored persons are keenly 
awake to the dangers pressing in on 
th p m because of the unbridled license 
which city authorities permit in wards 
like the 2d. 

“Increased demands made upon our in¬ 
dustries have brought among us thousands 
of colored men, who, while speaking the 
same language as we do, are in many 
cases little more accustomed to the free¬ 
dom of thi 9 city, the habits and customs 
of our people than is the newly arrived 
peasant from Europe,” said the Rev. Dr. 
William A. Blackwell, pastor of Walters 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion church. 
“These people must be amalgamated and 
assimilated. They must be saved from 
the evil influences which surround them 
and started in the right life.” 

Free nml En*y Conditions. 

“The system seems to be to have free 
and easy conditions along South State 
and 35th streets,” said Morris Lewis, 3633 
Forest avenue, secretary to the Peck es¬ 
tate and an officer of the Douglas Im¬ 
provement association. “About all we 
can get action on is a dirty alley. As 
lo driving out ‘buffet’ flats and similar 
dives, the only hope we have is that the 
Committee of Fifteen will give some at¬ 
tention to our district and force the city 
officials to do something.” 

“It makes those who look forward to a 
future for the colored race blush when 
they see the conditions in State street by 
day and night,” said Dr. Bentley. 

“The colored young man or girl has a 
lack of good, wholesome moral opportuni¬ 
ties,” explained Edward H. Wright, an 
assistant corporation counsel. 

“The delinquent colored boy or girl 
who is taken to the Juvenile court is 
turned out again on probation to learn 
more and keep going until either sent to 
the penitentiary or hanged,” said Dr. 
Hall. “If Chicago lacks the vision to see 


ahead it will reap the harvest of foster¬ 
ing a kindergarten on the streets where 
gamins learn crime and know that once 
on probation they are immune from ar¬ 
rest. There was a time when in every 
saloon, gambling joint, disorderly house 
or other vicious or degrading place a 
»olored man or woman was employed. 
The employment was that of catering to 
the vices. Now the colored people have 
learned that they can advance only 
through respectable employments, re¬ 
spectable associations. The colored peo¬ 
ple must awake themselves up. buy prop¬ 
erty, raise children and build homes for 
the future. The one-time feeling of dis¬ 
trust and Jealousy is passing away and 
they must unite for their future develop¬ 
ment.” 

“The city has the right to expect certain 
standards of living among colored people, 
and it has no right to force ganiDllng 
houses and disorderly dives among them,” 
said the Rev. Myron E. Adams, former 
pastor of the First Baptist church, and 
still actively interested in the welfare 
of the south side. “They should have 
wholesome recreational advantages 1'hey 
must co-operate instead of discrediting 
each other. Their religious leaders should 
emphasize the practical elements of hu¬ 
manity as well as the emotional ones of 
religion. Thrift, honesty, punctuality and 
civic obligations must be appreciated.” 

Seed of Improvement Shown. 

This is the concluding article In the 
series which The Daily News has pre¬ 
pared, the first thorough study of the 
colored population of Chicago. The arti¬ 
cles have shown the extent of this pop¬ 
ulation, how it is distributed through tlie 
city and the rapidity with which it has 
increased in recent months. The oppor¬ 
tunities for the colored boy or girl have 
been pointed out, and many colored men 
and women who by their efforts and tal¬ 
ents have become valued members of the 
community and nation have been men¬ 
tioned by name. The articles also have 
described the injurious physical conditions 
forced on the so called “colored districts” 
cither from motives of politics or of av¬ 
arice, conditions which tend to retard the 
progress of the race. These conditions 
must be changed in the interest of the 
healthy, steady advancement of the race 
as a whole. 
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paper in the world, has over tinny cor- 
respondents in Europe reporting on the 
war.” 

The London Chronicle of June 19, 
1915, said: “The Chicago Daily News, 
which has published more special war 
news than any other paper in Amer¬ 
ica * * * 

An old Chicago newspaper man, 
speaking to a friend the other day, 
said: “Tom, I see all the principal 
newspapers of the country, and do you 
know that the best news of the war is 
put together right here in Chicago in 
our Daily News?” 

Are you reading the best war news 
in America in the best news -paper in 
Chicago? 








































THE BEST WAR NEWS 


The London Chronicle of December 
4, 1914, said: “The Chicago Daily News, 
which is by far the best evening news¬ 
paper in the world, has over thirty cor¬ 
respondents in Europe reporting on the 
war.” 

The London Chronicle of June 19, 
1915, said: “The Chicago Daily News, 
which has published more special war 
news than any other paper in Amer¬ 
ica * * * .” 

An old Chicago newspaper man, 
speaking to a friend the other day, 
said: “Tom, I see all the principal 
newspapers of the country, and do you 
know that the best news of the war is 
put together right here in Chicago in 
our Daily News?” 

Are you reading the best war news 
in America in the best news-paper in 
Chicago? 


NEGRO HOUSING 


A SOUND ECONOMIC PLAN TO SOLVE 

A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
OF THE GREATEST IMPORTANCE TO 
EVERY CITIZEN 













































The Question of Negro Tenements 

iff* 

O NE of the most pressing problems in New York city to-day is the housing of its Negro population. 

A careful investigation of conditions under which Negroes live in New York was lately conducted 
by the National League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. While this League is national 
in scope it has a local committee whose Chairman is one of the best known Negro physicians in the country 
and of which the Secretary is William H. Baldwin 3rd. 

The Executive Board of this League contained the names of many of the best known students of 
Negro problems in the country. The officers when this investigation was made were: — 

Mrs. William H. Baldwin, Jr., Chairman; Major Robert R. Moton (now principal of Tuskegee) 

and Prof. Kelly Miller of 
Howard University, Vice- 
Chairmen; A. S. Frissell, 
Treasurer; L. Hollings¬ 
worth Wood, Secretary. 

The report of the local 
investigation was pub¬ 
lished in January 1913. 
The specific district cov¬ 
ered included an area of 
23 blocks bounded on the 
North by 142nd street, on 
the South by 1 31 st street, 
on the East by Park 
avenue, and on the West 
by Eighth avenue. 

1st. It is estimated 
that over 49,000 Negroes 
now live in this district 
where twelve years ago 
there were few Negroes. 

2nd. In the main, the 
tenements are the old 
type with apartments con¬ 
sisting of five, six, seven 
and eight rooms and 
bath. 

3rd. Only two new 
tenements have been 
erected for Negroes with¬ 
in the past twelve years. 

4th. The tenements 
occupied by the Negroes 
are poorly maintained. 

3th. While most of 
the Negroes occupy tene¬ 
ments, there are many who live in private dwellings which have been turned into lodging houses. 

6th. About 30 per cent, of the entire Negro population in the district are lodgers. 

7th. The rents of the larger apartments and private dwellings are higher than the earning power of 
the majority warrants their paying. 

8th. To pay the high rents it is necessary for them to take lodgers. 

9th. The taking of lodgers creates an environment detrimental to present and future generations. 
10th. Under such circumstances respectable families are compelled to live and bring up their 
children in degrading, if not actually immoral surroundings. 





The "Hampton,” for Colored Tenants, 210 West 63d Street. Built and Managed by the 
City and Suburban Homes Company. 






























































The above facts in the opinion of the best students of the question, more than explain the bad con¬ 
ditions which were found to exist. ; 

Good citizenship thrives poorly where housing conditions are bad. 

It is a foregone conclusion that if the social and economic conditions of the Negro are to e 
improved, proper dwellings must be obtainable at reasonable rents. 

The type of buildings required to improve the present deplorable conditions are modern tenements 
with apartments consisting of two, three and four rooms properly maintained, and the social and economic 
condition of the tenants considered. With a population of approximately 50,000 to draw from, most o 
whom are seeking to improve their condition, many such buildings could readily be fully rented be ore 

completion. , 

For the general welfare of the City as well as the particular welfare of the Negroes, a determine 

effort must be made to give better housing opportunities to our Negro citizens. 

While the plan for housing the Negro population in Harlem should be comprehensive an not 
limited to one or two units, we feel that a start should be made on a reasonably small scale. It is propose 



ft- 

Floor Plan of latest Tenement erected by City and Suburban Homes Company at 
429 East 64th Street. Opened December 23, 19.15. 

that the first development be on a plot covering eight city lots (about 200 x 100). A tenement building on 
such a plot in accordance with the model plans and specifications of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company, can be erected at a cost not to exceed $325,000 including the cost of land. 

Such a tenement would have apartments of two, three and four rooms each, baths not being counted 
as rooms. An average rent of $1.50 per room per week would produce gross income sufficient to earn at 
least 4% per annum upon the investment, and permit the amortization of the building upon the same basis 
as that now applied to all the tenement properties owned by the City and Suburban Homes Company. 
The average rental per room, referred to above, is fifteen cents more a week than the average rental per 
room at the present time in the Hampton. During the five years since the Hampton was opened a num¬ 
ber of new ideas in tenement house construction have been developed. The new building wou em o y 
these ideas. 

The 18 years experience of the City and Suburban Homes Company shows that such buildings wi 

be filled at once with respectable Negroes. # ... ,,, 

A number of conferences have been held by representatives of the National League on r an 
Conditions Among Negroes, Officers of the City and Suburban Homes Company and members of t e 
























































A Hampton Sitting Room 



( 


Of all the buildings owned by 
the City and Suburban Homes 
Company, the “Hampton” is, 
perhaps, the best illustration of 
what good housing and good 
management will do for tenants. 



Small Living Room in the Hampton 


Since the “Hampton” was opened 
in 1910, there have been no race 
riots in the “San Juan Hill” district, 
where it is situated, although prior 
to that time such riots were of 
more or less frequent occurrence. 



Combination Kitchen and Dining Room in the Hampton 
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New York, November I, 1916. 


Hon. Cyrus C. Miller, Chairman Executive Com., 

Advisory Council of Real Estate Interests, 

55 Liberty Street, New York. 

Dear Sir: 

In response to your request for a statement as to the present financial condition of the 
City and Suburban Homes Company, and its future prospects, 1 beg to say that in the first six 
months of the present fiscal year, beginning May 1st, 1916, the Company earned $1 1 1,265.76 
from which there will be paid a dividend of $82,144.88 (2% for six months). At this rate 
the surplus over a 4% dividend on the Company’s stock for the year will be $58,241.76. 
It is expected that the Company’s earnings will be still further increased when plans 
already begun for developing its resources are complete. The amortization of the buildings, 
which is essential to the permanency of\he investment, will be at the rate ‘of at least one. 
percent per annum. 

The success of the Company, while due in part to the character of its buildings, is 
mainly due to its management of these buildings. This management is unique, and results not 
only in filling the buildings, but in keeping them filled with desirable tenants. For example, as 
I write this letter, the reports coming in from all of our buildings show that there is not a 
vacancy in any of our 2,947 apartments. This means a full capacity of 1 1,000 people housed 
in tenement buildings owned by this Company. 

A model tenement conducted unwisely, or in a way so as not to produce a fair return 
upon the investment, is not a model for anybody. The two chief objects, as I see them, in 
building and managing model tenements, are ( 1 ) to show how other similar property may be 
profitably developed, and ( 2 ) to make better citizens of tenants by teaching them, through 

example, ihe value of cleanliness, sanitation, orderliness, and self-respect. Several weeks ago 
1 took a well known architect into our Negro tenement, the Hampton. After telling him some 
of the things the City and Suburban Homes Company was striving to bring about in the 
management of its buildings, he exclaimed : "1 see what you mean: the tenants get the feel¬ 

ing that they have to live up’ to this building". These words express better than any of 
mine could do the benefit from the tenants’ point of view, of our management. 

I am, 

Very truly yours, 

ALLAN ROBINSON, 

President. 
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INTERMARRIAGE OF WHITES AND NEGROES AND SEPARATE ACCOMMO¬ 
DATIONS IN STREET CARS FOR NEGROES AND WHITES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Washington, Friday , February 11, 1916. 

On the several bills, commonly known as the “jim-crow” car bills 
and the anti-intermarriage bills. 

The committee met at 11 o'clock a. m., Mr. Tinkliam in the chair* 
STATEMENT OF MR. ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE. 

Mr. Grimke. Mr. Chairman, 1 represent the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Where do you live? 

Mr. Grimke. I am from Boston, but I am living here now. 

We think that this is a matter of great importance, this proposed 
race legislation, and I refer particularly to the two bills before the 
committee, the bill in reference to the jim-crow cars and the anti¬ 
intermarriage bill. 

I first want to speak of the sex question and race segregation. 

One wrong produces other wrongs as surely and as naturally as the 
seed of the thorn produces other thorns. Men do not in the moral 
world gather figs from a thorn bush any more than they do in the 
vegetable world. What they sow in either world, that they reap. 
Such is the law. The earth is bound under all circumstances and 
conditions of time and place to reproduce life, action, conduct, char¬ 
acter, each after its own kind. Men can not make what is bad bring 
forth what is good. Truth does not come out of error, light out of 
darkness, love out of hate, justice out of injustice, liberty out of 
slavery. No; error produces more error, darkness more darkness, 
hate more hate, injustice more injustice, slavery more slavery. That 
which we do is that which we are, and that which we are, and that 
which we shall be. 

The great law of reproduction which applies without shadow of 
change to individual life, applies equally to the life of that aggrega¬ 
tion of individuals called a race or nation. Not any more than an 
individual can they do wrong with impunity, can they commit a bad 
deed without reaping in return the results in kind. There is nothing 
more certain than the wrong done by a people shall reappear to plague 
them, if not in one generation, then in another. For the consumma¬ 
tion of a bad thought in a bad act puts what is bad in the act beyond 
the control of the actor. The evil thus escapes out of the Pandora 
box of the heart, of the mind, to reproduce and to multiply itself an 
hundredfold and in a hundred ways in the complex relationships of 
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individual of the master or superior race, it would not only be deemed 
bad, but treated as very had. ' . 

With the evolution of the double moral standard and its applica¬ 
tion to the conduct of these two sets of individuals in the State, there 
grows up in the life of both classes no little confusion in respect to 
moral ideas, no little confusion in respect to ideas of right and wrong. 
Nor is this surprising. The results of such a double standard of 
morals could not possibly be different so long as human nature is 
what it is. The natural man takes instinctively to the double stand¬ 
ard, to any scheme of morals which makes it easy for him to sin and 
difficult for a brother or enemy to do likewise. And that is exactly 
what our American double standard does practically in the South for 
both races, but especially for the dominant race, for example, in re¬ 
gard to all that group of actions which grows out of the relation of 
the sexes in Southern society. 

What relations do the Southern males of the white race sustain to 
the females of both races % Are those relations confined strictly to 
the females of their own race % Or do they extend to the females of 
the black race % Speaking frankly, we all know what the instinct of 
the male animal is, and man, after all, is physically a male animal. 
He is by nature one of the most polygamous of male animals. 

There goes on in some form among the human males, as among 
other males, a constant struggle for the females. In polygamous 
countries each man obtains as many wives as he can purchase and 
support. In monogamous countries he is limited by law to one wife, 
whether he is able to maintain a plurality of wives or not. When he 
marries this one woman the. law defines his relations to her and also 
to the children who may issue from such a union. But the man— 

1 am talking broadly -is at heart a polygamist still. The mere animal 
instinct in his blood inclines him to run after, to obtain possession of 
other wives. To give way to this inclination in monogamous coun¬ 
tries he knows to be attended with danger, to be fraught with sundry 
grievous consequences to himselt. He is liable to his wife, for exam¬ 
ple, to an action for divorce on the ground of adultery. He is liable 
to be prosecuted criminally on the same charge by the State, and to 
be sent to prison for a term of years; but this is not the end of his 
troubles. Public opinion, society, falls foul of him also in consequence 
of his misconduct. He loses social recognition, the respect of his 
fellows, becomes in common parlance a disgraced man. The one-wife 
country is grounded on the inviolability of tiie seventh commandment. 
All the sanctions of law, of morals, and of religion conspire to protect 
the wife against the roving propensities of the husband, combine to 
curb his male instinct to run after many women, to practice plural 
marriages. There thus grows up in the breast of the race, is trans- 
mitted^to each man with the accumulated strength of social heredity 
a feeling of personal fear, a sense of moral obligation, which together 
war against his male instinct for promiscuous sexual intercourse and 
makc^or male purity, for male fidelity to the one-wife idea, to the 
one-wife institution. The birth of this wholesome fear in society is 
the beginning of wisdom in monogamous countries, and unless this 
sense of moral obligation is able to maintain its ascendency in those 
countries the mule sexual inst inct to practice plural marriages will 
reassert itself, will revert, if not openly then secretly, to a state of 
nature, to illicit relations; but every tendency to such reassertion or 
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reversion is effectively checked in a land where national morals are 
sound, are pure, by wise laws which a strong, an ^compromising 
public sentiment makes and executes impartially against all offenders. 

That is the case in respect to monogamous countries inhabited by 
a homogeneous population. In such countries, where there t xis no 
differences of race, where there is no such thing as a dominant and a 
subject race, the national standard of morals is single, the sexual 
problem is accordingly simple and yields readily,uniformly, 

single standard regulation or treatment. The Thou shalt not ol 

the law applies equally to all males in their relation to all females in 
general and to the one female in particular. No confusion ensues in 
faw or in fact in respect to the subject, to the practical application ol 
the rule to the moral conduct of individuals. Fornication, adultery, 
marriage, and concubinage are not interpreted by public sentiment to 
mean one thing for one class of individuals and another thing loi 
another class under the same law. There are no legal double stand¬ 
ards, no moral double standards. The moral eye of society, under 
these circumstances, is single, the legal eye of the State is likewise 
single, and the eye of the whole people becomes in consequence lull 
of moral light. Marriage is held to be sacred by the State, by society, 
and adultery or the breach of the marriage vow or obligation is held 
accordingly to be sacrilege, one of the greatest of crimes. 

The man who seduces another man’s wife in such a society, in such 
a state, is regarded as an enemy by society, by the State, and is dealt 
with as such Likewise the man who seduces another man’s daugh¬ 
ter. For this crime the law has provided penalties which the wrong¬ 
doer may not escape. And it matters not whether the seducer be 
rich and'powerful or the girl poor and ignorant, the State—society- 
respects not his wealth nor his power. His status in respect to her is 
fixed by law, and hers also in respect to him; while in the event of 
issue arising from such a union the law establishes certain relations 
between the child and the putative father. It enables the mother to 
procure a writ against him, and in case of her success he will be 
thereupon bound to support the child during a certain number of 
years. The State society—docs not yet compel him to give his name 
to the innocent offspring of his illicit act, but it does compel him to 
provide for its proper maintenance. Thus has the State—society—-in 
monogamous countries restrained within bounds the sexual activity 
of the human male, evolving in the process a code of laws and one of 
morals for this purpose. These codes are administered impartially, 
equally, by the State—by society—over all of the males in their rela¬ 
tion to all of the females. 

The monogamous countries where two races live side by side, one 
dominant, the other subject, the single legal standard, the single 
moral standard, yields in practice if not in theory to the double stand¬ 
ard in law and morals in respect to the sexual question. In the en¬ 
suing confusion of moral ideas, of moral obligations, the male instinct 
gains in freedom from restraints of law, of social conventions, and 
reverts in consequence, and to that extent, to a state of nature, of 
natural marriage. The legal and moral codes which regulate the 
relations of the males of one race with the females of the same race 
are not applicable in rogulating the relations of those selfsame males 
with the females of the other race. Marriage in such a country has 
regard to the males and females of the same race, and not to thoso of 
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different races. The crime of adultery or of fornication undergoes 
the same gross modification; for in such a land the one-wife idea, 
the one-wife institution, has reference to the individuals of the same 
race only, not to individuals of opposite races. The “Thou shalt 
not” of the law, public opinion interprets to refer to the sexual con¬ 
duct of the males and females in the same race in respect to one 
another, i. e., a male mombor of the dominant race must limit his 
roving propensities whenever the females of his own race are con¬ 
cerned. He need not under this same law, interpreted by this same 
public opinion, curb to the same extent those roving propensities 
where the females of the other race are concerned. lie may live in 
illicit intercourse with a woman of his own race and at the same 
time live in illicit intercourse with a woman of the other race; that 
is, without incurring the pains and penalties made by the State—by 
society—against such an offense in case the second woman be of his 
own race. Neither the law nor public opinion puts an eciual valuo 
on the chastity of tho women of the two races. Female cnastity in 
the so-called superior race is rated above that in tho so-called inferior 
race. Honco the greatest protection accorded to the woman of the 
first class over that accorded to tho woman of the second class. Tho 
first class has well-defined legal and moral rights which the men of 
that class are bound to respect, rights which may not be violated with 
impunity. Here we encounter one of tho greatest dangers attendant 
upon race segregation, whore tho two races are not equal before the 
law, whore public opinion makes and enforces one law for tho upper 
race and practically another law for tho under race. 

Under these circumstances a male member of the dominant race 
may seduce the wife of a member of the subject race, or a daughter, 
without incurring any punishment except at the hands of the man 
wronged by him. 

Mr. Tinkham. May 1 not suggest that the question involved in 
this bill is marriage, and as to the question of adultery or fornication, 
that they would be punished with one race the same as they would 
with the other race, or between the two races, so far as it was a crim¬ 
inal act. That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Grlmke. I understand. But taking the South, for instance, 
wherever these antimiscegenation laws exist, the situation that I am 
describing exists. You have to face these conditions that I am de¬ 
scribing where a man of one ra.ee is forbidden to marry a woman of 
another race, where one is supposed to be the upper and the other 
the under race, you have a condition that will make the woman the 
quarry not only of the upper race, but tho quarry of the men of her 
own race. 

Mr. Tinkham. Yes, but both the negro and the white man would 
be equally guilty before the criminal law, of adultery or of fornica¬ 
tion, one equally with the other, as I understand it. 

Mr. Grimke. But it is not so in the South. 

Mr. Tinkham. But the law is so, is it not ? 

Mr. Grimke. Yes. 

Mr. Tinkham. You mean it is not so as administered '( 

Mr. Grimke. That is what I am trying to show. These are the 
conditions which exist where such laws exist, and that is what you 
aro going to produce by such laws. I am going to show you how it 
works in tho section of the country where such laws prevail. 
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Mr. Tinkham. I understand; but you do not deny that the law 
so far as it is written in the South is concerned, makes “^Itery a 
crime whether it is between people of the white race or the ne 
race, or between white and negro, and that fornication is punishable 

as a crime- , _ . , 

Mr. Grimke. So far as the law is concerned. , T 

Mr Tinkham. So far as the law is concerned, that is what I say. 
Mr! Grimke. Yes; but not in its administration. 

Mr. Tinkham. In its administration you say that is not so . 

Mr Grimke. I do. A southern woman would never under any 
circumstances bring a divorce suit and call into it a colored woman 
as a corespondent. That is what I mean And if a white man were 
to seduce a colored gi 1 cr have a child by a c lored girl, she would 

. 0 e n - !_I./. 4-1, ^ lr»«r ncroincf hllTI THT MlO 


support of such child. 

Mr. Tinkham. The law would be in her favor. 

Mr. Grimke. Yes; but public opinion is such that she has no 
chance under the law. And therefore now I am talking to the 
fundamentals underlying this law and trying to show you what is 
bound to happen in any State or country where such laws are passed 

As I have said, such a wrongdoer would not be indicted or tried 
for adultery or seduction, nor could the wronged husband or father 
recover from him damages in a suit at law, nor yet could a bastardy 
suit be brought by this girl against him with any show of success tor 
the support of his child, were issue to be born to her from such illicit 
union. The men of the dominant race find themselves thus m a 
situation where the law, public opinion, provides for their exclusive 
possession the women of their own race, and permits them at the 
same time to share with the men of the subject race possession of 
the women of that race. 

Mr. Tinkham. Of course, the law does not allow that, but you 
say the administration of the law does? That is the point that you 
are trying to make. 

Mr. Grimke. Yes. 

Mr. Tinkham. Or, as you say, public opinion? 

Mr. Grimke. Public opinion; that is the whole thing which, of 
course, is at the bottom of it. 

Mr. Tinkham. Of course we can pass or any law-making body 
can pass any law, but if public opinion is not behind it it can never 
be enforced, whether it is in relation to marriage or anything else 


on earth? 

Mr. Grimke. Exactly, that is true. 

Mr. Tinkham. All a law-making body does, philosophically speak¬ 
ing, is to express what is or is supposed to be temporary public 
opinion ? 

Mr. Grimke. That is the point I am trying to make. I want to 
show you how bad this public opinion is, and how viciously it acts 
when it comes to that point, because one class of women are abso¬ 
lutely unprotected. 

Mr. Tinkham. Of course, we can not change public opinion any 
more than any other legislature can change public opinion by reason 
of the very fact that the laws themselves are merely the expression 
of public opinion. You realize that? 
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Mr. Grimke. Oh, certainly, and all I want to show is that to pass 
a law like this is utterly unfair, and it ought not to be passed; that it 
is a grave wrong, not only to the colored race, but it involves the 
greatest moral consequences to the whole country. 

The sexual activity of the men of the first class approaches in these 
conditions to a state of nature in respect to the women of the second 
class. They are enabled, therefore, to select wives from the stronger 
race, and mistresses from the weaker one. The natural law of sexual 
selection determines the mating in the one case as truly as in the other, 
i. o., in the case of concubinage as in that of marriage. The men of 
the upper class fall in lovo with the women whom they elected to 
become their wives, they also fall in love with the women they have 
elected to become their concubines. They go through all those 
erotic attentions to the women of each class, which are called court¬ 
ship in the language of sexual love. Only in the case of women of 
the first class this courtship is open, visible to the eye of the upper 
world of the dominant race, while in the case of the women of the 
second class it is secret, conducted in a corner of the lower world of 
the subject race. 

These men build hom^s in the upper world where are installed their 
wives, who bvget their children in lawful wedlock; they like wise build 
homes in the lower world where are installed their concubines, who 
beget their children in unlawful wedlock. The wives move, have 
their being in the upper world and sustain to their husbands certain 
well-defined rights and relations, social and legal. The children of 
this union sustain to those fathers equally clear and definite rights 
and relations in the eye of the law, in the eye of society. The law, 
society, imposes on them, these husbands and fathers, certain un¬ 
defined duties and obligations in respect to these children, these 
wives, which may not be evaded or violated impunity. These man 
can not, therefore, disown or desert their wives and children at will. 

Mr. Tinkham. Now, if a man is married, of course he can not under 
any law in any civilized country, marry another woman, and there¬ 
fore in relation to forbidding whites to marry with the negroes, that 
would have no bearing, because even if no law were passed forbidding 
that, it would not afbet the situation you are speaking of, namely, 
if a man is married and is living with one woman he can not marry 
another woman, whether he wants to or not, and that is so whether 
this law is passed or not. 

Mr. Grimke. But if he were doing that with a white woman and 
having children by the white woman the law takes care of the situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Tinkham. Not if he was already married- 

Mr. Grimke. Yes, he could be indicted for adultery. 

Mr. Tinkham. Yes, of course, under all of the law in all of the 
States it would be possible for him to be indicted for adultery; and 
we come back again to the question of public opinion and the admin¬ 
istration of the laws, which has nothing to do with the question of 
whether or not a bill should be passed permitting marriage between 
the white race and the colored race. 1 hat is true, is it not? 

Mr. Grimke. But I do not think that is exactly—you are stating, 
as a matter of fact, that if a man is married he can not marry a second 
wife ? 

Mr. Tinkham. Certainly; that is true, is it not? 
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Mr Tinkiiam .*And if a married man is living with another woman 
than his wife he is living in adultery, whether that woman na wbi£ 
woman or a colored woman, and it would not make any h e 
so far as forbidding marriage between the white “ d c olored races 
concerned; it would not make any difference on that point. 

Mr Grimke. No; but do you not see, Mr. linknam 
Mr! Tinkham. And the real question before us is this whether it 
is o-ood public policy, or sound public policy, for us in the Distiicfc 
of Columbia to forbid the white race marrying with the colored lace 
or the colored race marrying with the white race 

Mr. Grimke. That is just what 1 am discussing, it is not sound 
policy, because I am showing you what will glow p. , 

see that you would have in a sWt while, if you were to enact such a 
law, a public opinion under which it would be perfectly safe fw a 
white man to do just that sort of thing, not with two white women 
but with one colored woman, and you can get no rediesS, absolutely 
none, in the South now, where this kind of a law is in existence. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. But the passing of this law would not make it any 
different from what it is to-day, either in the South or in the North. 
If a white man is married he can not go and marry another woman, 
even if he wants to, either a colored woman or any other kind ot a 

W °Mi- 1 Grimke. But it creates conditions—there are two sorts of 
marriages—it creates conditions where it is safe for a man who 13 
protected on one side by his color, to do certain things which he would 
not dare to do if he were not protected m that way. Now, all through 
the South—you probably do not believe that but all through the 
South we have a condition of things existing exactly as I am describ¬ 
ing them, where the laws are made, but the laws - 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Are not enforced, because public opinion down there 

does not demand their enforcement. . , . 

Mr. Grimke. But if you make it possible to invoke against a white 
man the consequences of his wrongdoing, so that a grand jury would 
indict him and a petit jury would convict him, you would break that 
thing up. You do not need these laws—this law for that, because 
a white man would not wish under those circumstances to be saddled 
with the consequences of his act; but where he is absolutely pro- 

Mr. Tinkiiam. But by forbidding marriage between the white and 
colored races you are not protecting either the colored woman or the 
white man. It does not seem to me you are doing it one way or the 
other in the way you want them protected, because I do not think it 
makes any difference so far as forbidding marriage, as to illicit rela¬ 
tions, because if a man is married, a white man, to a white wife, he 
would not marry another woman, white or colored; and, on the 
other hand, he can be indicted under the law as it exists, I assume, in 
all the Southern States as well as the Northern States. If he is married 
to a white woman he could be indicted and be convicted and pun- 
ished for living with another woman, provided that public opinion 
and the administration of the law calls for it. 

Mr. Grimke. Of course, Mr. Tinkham, but do not you see that you 

are stating a case where conditions are created by the very fact- 

Mr. Tinkham. That marriage is forbidden? 
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Mr. Grimke. Is forbidden. You have talked about a man who is 
married, the white man who is married, living with a colored woman. 
Now, if he should do that if this law were abrogated, or if there were 
no such law, he could not marry the colored woman, because he was 
married already to the white woman. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. No, but he could be made responsible for his acts. 

Mr. Grimke. He is to-day under the law- 

, L Mr. Tinkham. No, no, lut- 

Mr. Grimke. If it was administered. 

Mr. Tinkham. I know, but we have got to take not only a law but 
we have got to take the administration of the law into consideration r 
because it produces serious and grave conditions. Of course, neither 
Congress nor any legislative body can take into consideration the 
administration of a law; we have to take into consideration the law, 
and the policy of either passing or defeating a proposed law. 

Mr. Grimke. Well, if we show you how the thing works, that if a 
certain bill is proposed, and we show you that if this thing goes into 
effect it is going to produce certain very bad effects—— 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Oh, yes- 

Mr. Grimke. Well, I think that is what I am showing—1 am trying 
to show you how it works in certain sections of the country. They 
have these laws down there- 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Exactly. Suppose down there they have a law, as 
they have, which forbids intermarriage of the races. 

Mr. Grimke. They have; yes. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. They have that now? 

Mr. Grimke. Yes. 

Mr. Tinkham. Now, suppose they did not. Would it make any 
difference in the ultimate outcome, as far as the colored race was 
concerned and so far as the illicit relation between the races was 
concern d ? 

Mr. Grimke. It would make a difference, because, don’t you see,, 
the inft rior race would be elevat. d at once to a higher plane—the 
worn-, n of that race would be elevated to a higher plane. They 
would have a better show. 

Mr. Tinkham. Would the juries convict any quicker? 

Mr. Grimke. It would be a growth of public opinion. Here vou 
are perpetuating a certain condition. The condition is already bad 
* by reason of these laws that are in existence. If you refrain from 

passing such a law as this one proposed, public opinion will be culti¬ 
vated, and in time you will begin to see that the whole thing will be 
changed, so that a colored girl who is wronged by a white man can 
go before a court and have some chance to get some redress. 

Mr. Tinkham. It seems to me, to be perfectly frank, that it is the 
administration of the law that you are really criticizing rather than 
the law itself as to intermarriage. The question, of course, before the 
committee is whether intermarriage between the two races should 
be allowed or forbidden. Now, it does not seem to me that the for¬ 
bidding of it in the South has anything to do with the enforcement of 
the lavs in relation to illicit intercourse there. 

Mr. Grimke. On the contrary, we know that it has a vital con¬ 
nection 
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Mr. Tinkiiam. Just explain that, will you, how it has a vital 
connection ? 

Mr. Grimke. Just that. Hero is public opinion that came from 
a condition of things that existed during slavery. During slavery a 
colored woman had no rights which her master was bound to respect. 
He could have intercourse with her and hive children by her, and 
there was not any law that interfered with it. That situation came 
down from slivery, down to to-day the same conditions exist, and are 
made fast by these laws which forbid a master, even if he cared for a 
colored woman, even if he were a single man and if he cared for his 
children, these laws forbid him to legitim it ize his children, forbid 
him to recognize them as his own and givo them, as far as he can, an 
honorable position in the world. In such a case if a man is honorable, 
what is the result ? You can see very well what would be the result. 
The whole community is interpenetrated with that sort of public 
feeling and disregard of the rights of the other race, the result is that 
the women of that race are simply regarded as the quarry for the 
men of the oth^r race. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. It seems to me that you are now getting closer to 
what should be the argument against such a law as is proposed, 
namely, that if the two races, when both are unmarried, deure to 
marry, that they should be allowed to do so rather than forbidden 
to do so, as the forbidding of the marriage rather tends to promote 
illicit intercourse; that is about the situation, is it not? 

Mr. Grimke. No; I mean more than that. I mean that if they 
were allowed to marry the consequences of wrong doing would be 
fastened upon the white man as they are in the case of a white girl, 
and they would be more careful, there would not be so much illicit 
intercourse between the race?, and there would not be so much 
admixture of blood in the South. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Would not there bo a greater admixture if marriage 
were allowed ? 

Mr. Grimke. No, sir; there would not. There would be less 
admixture in the South. There would be a great deal less, and there 
would be less in any community where the white man was compelled 
under certain circumstances to marry the colored woman, because a 
lot of men are compelled to marry under certain circumstances. 
You know that, as a lawyer; that is, if a man seduces a girl he is often 
compelled to marry her, and so we think in certain cases that it would 
bo a good thing if the w'hito man could be brought into court and bo 
compelled to marry the colored girl whom he has wronged or to 
support his bastard children. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. But if he were compelled to marry her there would 
be a greater admixture of blood ? 

Mr. Grimke. Oh, no; far from that. You have no idea how great 
an admixture of blood thoro is to-day in the South, ai d in spite of 
these laws against the marriage of the races, ard it is because you 
can not bring such men into court, because these girls have no pro¬ 
tection, that you have so large an admixture of blood in the South 
now. As I said, if tho sentiment of the community and public 
opinion are such that you allow a man to marry one woman and have 
as many other women as he chooses a great many men are going to 
pursue such a course, and if ho can do so with impunity you can not 
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develop moral sentiment enough to prevent him, because the whole 
moral sentiment of the community is lowered. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Go ahead with your argument. 

Mr. Grimke. I am dealing with the fundamental conditions that 
this tiling produces in the South. And it would be the same way 
everywhere where such laws were passed. 

Of course I do not want to go on with my argument if you do not 
think it reaches the point. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. It may do so; go ahead, I will be glad to hear what 
you have to say. Of course, I think that the thing at issue is this: 
It is proposed in this bill to forbid the marriage or intermarriage of 
the two races in the District of Columbia, and that does not affect 
the administration of the law; the question is, is that good public 
policy or not ? 

Mr. Grimke. I am trying to show you that it is bad public policy, 
because I am trying to show what conditions arc produced by such 
laws. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Of course, it seems to me, as you have told the story, 
that it is more a question of public opinion and administration of the 
law than it is a question of what law should be passed or not passed. 

Mr. Grimke. What I want is that instead of passing a law which 
would perpetuate a bad condition, I want to show you that it would 
be bad policy to pass such a law. 

Mr. Miller. Might I suggest that the speaker summarize the points 
in his argument, and that if he has a written paper that he be allowed 
to file that ? 

Mr. Grimke. Well, my point is that this would produce certain 
very bad effects on white men. It would give them a certain irre¬ 
sponsibility. It would allow them to do certain thirgs with im¬ 
punity which they can not do otherwise. On the other hand, what 
effect does it produce or would it produce on colored men? It pro¬ 
duces an equally bad effect on them, because they see on the ore hard 
that white men are allowed to have exclusive possession of their own 
women, ar d that on the other hai d they share with the colored men 
the possession of colored women, ard that produces, as you can very 
well ui derstard, with certain classes of people, a very bad impression. 
It produces finally passion, ard a desire for revenge. They do not 
see that there is any justice in that. They can rot do what white 
men are doing. They are being educated and they are climbing, 
and they are in that position that they realize their women are un¬ 
protected. They have all these disturbances ai d troubles in the 
South, aid they will continue as long as these vicious laws exist. 

Now, the effect also upon the women of the race—the women of 
both races—is very bad indeed, because it perpetuates a bad condi¬ 
tion of thirgs among the white women. They hate the colored 
women because they corsider them rivals. They wish to impose 
upon them all bad coi ditiors. Ai d this perpetuates this condition 
of inequality, so that if the colored girl is wronged she can not get 
her rights. If a wife is wronged the husban d can not get his rights, 
because they are not considered good enough; they are not consid¬ 
ered equals in that sort of thing; ai d you perpetuate this condition 
by passing laws like this; and that is tne objection we have to these 
laws. They are bad in themselves, and they perpetuate a very bad 
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mulatto population, according to the census, is certainly on the 
increase. Who is responsible Tor this increase in the mulatto popu¬ 
lation ? 

Mr. Tinkham. Of course laws do not have much effect unless 
public opinion is behind them. Take the Frank case in Georgia. 
What was done was against the law, and yet public policy appar¬ 
ently did not allow any action to be taken, and you can pass all the 
laws you want to, and if you have not public opinion behind them 
the laws are worthless. 

Mr. Grimke. But these laws that are proposed cultivate a public 
opinion that is inimical to morals, inimical to justice, violative of 
justice; such a law as this allows a man to do what he wants to with 
impunity, and that is what we are saying is entirely against sound 
policy and against sound morals. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Of course the bill does not allow anything; it only 
forbids something, namely, intermarriage. 

Mr. Grimke. 1 understand; it forbids intermarriage, that is what 
it does. After you pass your bill then it has to be administered as 
it is in the South, but legislatures have no right to turn out bills 
after bills without any regard to how the laws are going to he admin¬ 
istered. Legislators ought to consider what is going to be the effect, 
whether there will be proper machinery to administer a proposed 
law justly in order to break up illicit intercourse, and to preserve 
race purity. You have not got it and you will not have it. 

I have already discussed the subject of the contact of the two races 
living together, on the same land and on terms of inequality, in its 
relations to the morals c f the men of those races. I have also touched 
upon the same subject in its relations to the conduct of the women. 

What is the effect of such conduct on the women of the two races 
in the South? 

And first, what is it on the white women? Do these women know 
of the existence cf the criminal commerce which goes on between 
the world cf the white man and that of the colored woman? And if 
so, are they cognizant (f its extent and magnitude ? They do per¬ 
ceive, without doubt, what it must have been in the past from the 
multitude < f the mixed bloods who came down to the South from the 
period before the war, or the abolition of slavery. Such visible 
evidence not even a fool could refuse to accept at its full face value. 
And the white women of the South are not fools. Far from it. 
They have eyes like other women and ears and with them they see 
and hear what goes on about them. Their intelligence is not de¬ 
ceived in respect to appearances and underlying causes. Certainly 
they are not ignorant of the fact that a negro can no more change 
his skin than a leopard his spots. When therefore they see black 
mothers with light-colored children they need not ask the meaning 
of it, the cause of such apparent wonder. For they know to their 
sorrow its natural explanation, and whence have come all the mu- 
lattoes and quadroons and octoroons of the South. And to these 
women this knowledge has been bitterer than death. The poisoned 
arrow of it long ago entered deep into their souls. And tne hurt, 
cruel and immedicable, rankles in the breasts of these women to-day, 
as it rankled in the breasts of their mothers of a past long vanished. 

What, ] Ti. y, is cngendi rid by all of this widesj rei d but suppressed 
suffering transmitted, as a bitter heritage for generations, by Southern 
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lines, it leaves unprotected its widely extended roar ones, and falls 
accordingly an easy victim to the enemy which pursues it. 

The real peril of an admixture of the races in the South lies not in 
intermarriage, but in concubinage, lies through that secret door 
which connects the races, the key to which is in the hands of tho 
white men of the South. It is thoy who first opened it, and it is 
they who continue to keen it open. Were it not for the folly of the 
white women of the South, it might yot be closed and sealed. The 
folly of the white women of the South is their hatred, their fear of 
the colored women of the South. They first think to rid themselves 
of the rivalry of the second class by excluding them from thc upper 
world, by shutting them securely within the limits of the lower one. 
But these women forget the existence of that secret door, of that 
hidden way. They forget also the hand that holds the key to the 
one and the clue to the other. That hand is the hand of the white 
man; it is certainly not the hand of the colored woman. 

Is it not the white woman of the South more than any other 
agency, or than all other agencies put together, who are responsible 
for the existence of a public sentiment in thc South which makes it 
legally impossible for a colored girl to obtain redress from the white 
man who betrays her, or support from him for his bastard child? 
The white woman of the South thus outlaws, thus punishes her 
black rival. But what does such outlawry accomplish, what such 
punishment? What do they but add immensely to the strength of 
the white man’s temptation by making such illicit intercourse safe 
for him to indulge in? Thanks to the white woman’s mad hatred 
of the colored woman, to her insane fear of her colored rival, tho 
white man of thc South is enabled to practice with singular impunity 
this species of polygamy. For the penalties against tho adulterer, 
against the fornicator, which the law provides, which public opinion 
provides, for him in the upper world, he well knows will not be called 
down on his head where the acts of adultery or fornication are com¬ 
mitted by him in the lower world. It is a sad fact and a terriblo 
one, sad for both races and terrible for thc women of both races in 
the actual and potential wickedness of it. 

No colored girl, however cruelly wronged by a white man in the 
South, will be able to obtain an iota of justice at the hands of that 
man in any court of law in any Southern State, or to get the slightest 
hearing or sympathy for her cause at the bar of a Southern public 
opinion. Were she to enter the upper world of the white woman with 
such a case against some white man, who hut the Southern white 
woman would be the first to drive her back into her world ? But, 
unless she is not only allowed but encouraged to emerge out of her 
world with the shameful fruit of her guilty life and love and so to con¬ 
front her white paramour or betrayer in his world, how is the lower 
world ever to rid itself of such as she or the upper one of such as he ? 

In thc segregation and outlawry of the black woman under such 
conditions lie the white woman s greatest danger, lie the white race’s 
greatest danger from admixture of the races, lies the South s great¬ 
est danger to its morals. For through such segregation and outlawry 
run the white man s way to the black woman s world, and therefore 
to miscegenation of the races, to their widespread moral degradation 
31335—16-2 
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and corruption. Amalgamation is not therefore made hard, but 
appallingly easy. 

Have the white women of the South considered that under existing 
conditions they are deprived of effective influence, of effective power, 
to reform the morals of the men of their race ? And that unless the 
morals of the men are reformed the morals of the whole white race 
will eventually decline. If the women fail to lift the level of the 
moral life of their men to their own higher plane, the lower morals of 
the men will drag downward ultimately to their level that of the 
women. For this inevitable conclusion and consequence there is no 
possible escape. But the white women of the South are powerless 
to lift the morals of their men without lifting at the same time the 
morals of the women of the black race. If, however, they steadily 
refuse to do so in the future, as they have refused to so do in the past 
and as they refuse to do so to-day by the only sure means which can 
and will contribute mightily to effect such a purpose, viz, by making 
the black women their equals before the law, and at the bar of an en¬ 
lightened public sentiment, and these women remain, in consequence, 
where they are to-day, a snare to the feet of white men, when these 
men trip over this snare into the hell of the senses, they will drag down¬ 
ward slowly but surely with them toward the level of these self-same 
black women the moral ideals, if not the moral life, of the white 
women of the South. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, a final word about the black woman of 
the South. She holds in her keeping the moral weal or woe not only 
of her own race but of the white race also. As she stands to-day in 
respect to the white man of the South, her situation is full of peril to 
hoth races. or she lives in a world where the white man may work 
his will on her without let or hindrance, outside of the law, outside of 
the social code and moral restraints which protect the white woman. 
This black woman’s extra-legal position in the South, and her extra¬ 
social status there, render her a safe quarry for the white man's lust 
And she is pursued by him for immoral ends without dread of ili 
consequences to himself, either legal or social. If she resists his ad¬ 
vances, and in many cases she does resist them, he does not abate his 
uursuit but redoubles it. Her respectability, her very virtue, makes 
lei all the more attractive to him, spurs the more his sensual desire 
to get possession of her person. He tracks her, endeavors to snare 
her in a hundred ways and by a hundred crooked means. On the 
street, in stores, in cars, going to and from church, she encounters 
this man, bent on hei luin. Tnto her very home his secret emissaries 
may attack her with their temptation, with their vile solicitation. 
Nowhere is she safe, free from his pursuit, because no law protects her 
no moral sentiment casts about her person the aegis of its power' 
And when haply dazed by the insignia (f his superior class, or his 
wealth, or the magic of his skin, or the creature comforts which he is 
able to offer her, she succumbs to his embrace and enters the home 
to which he invites her, she becomes from that time outlawed in both 
worlds, a moral plague-spot in the midst of both races. For she 
begins then to reproduce herself, her wretched history, her sad fate 
in the more wretched history, in the sadder fate of her dau-htera' 
And so in her world of the senses, of the passions, she enacts m a sort 
of vicious circle the moral tragedy of the two races. If the white man 
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Mr. Miller. Now, I want to say a few words, and I will be as brief 
as possible, concerning the first bill, the bill H. R. 13, the u jim-crow 
car bill,” as it is usually styled. 

In the first place, I want to say that this bill is unnecessary. I have 
lived in the District of Columbia for over 30 years, and have ridden 
on the street cars here almost daily during that time, having spent 
hundreds of dollars for car fare that have gone into the coffers of the 
street car companies, and my eyes are always wide op?n to the racial 
situation, to the relationship and adjustment of races, and I have 
rarely seen any rude conduct or misbehavior growing out of differences 
of race. I dare say that there is as little disorder or disturbance in 
the street cars of Washington as you will find in any city of this size 
where you have a complexity of population, even although that popu¬ 
lation is of different races in the District, and in many of the cities of 
the comparative size of Washington the complexity is involved in 
meml e s cf the same race. Take San Francisco, or Los Angeles, or 
Cleveland, Ohii>, where you have various elements within the white 
race, and I dare say that the conduct you find on the street cars in 
any of those cities is no more orderly than it is in Washington. 

Then, again, Mr. Chairman, the District of Columbia at one time 
tried these separate cars. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. When was that, please? 

Mr. Miller. In the seventies. 

Mr. Grimke. In 1865; they were abolished in 1865. 

Mr. Miller. Well, I am sure that they had them at one time, and 
it proved very unsatisfactory, and they*were abolished. This looks 
like a step backward. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. When were they abolished ? 

Mr. Giumke. In 1865. 

Mr. Miller. Now, there is less necessity, speaking from the point 
of view of the white people, for jim-crow cars in the District of 
Columbia now than there was 30 years ago, by reason of the fact 
that the proportion of the negro population in the District is less 
to-day that it was 30 years ago, and is growing steadily less from 
year to year. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. What proportion of the District of Columbia is 
negro ? 

Mr. Miller. About 31 per cent. At one time it was over 33 per 
cent—I think 34 per cent; it is gradually declining. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. When you speak of it declining, you mean declining 
relatively, of course; that there are more white people coming in 
here, so that the proportion of negro population is growing less ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir; the negro population is increasing in num¬ 
bers, but decreasing proportionately. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. It is not increasing as rapidly as the white popula¬ 
tion ? 11 

Mr. Miller. No; and the population of the colored race in the 
District is likely to increase solely in the future because of the eco¬ 
nomic com itions. The negro population increased in the last decade 
1 think only 8 per cent, ai d in the next decade it will be still less. 
Hint is on account of ecoromic conditions. So you can see that 
tlmre is very little demand for jim-crow cars here, from the standpoint 
of the white people, and that there will be even less demand in the 
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f^ ro / ^}f re is . anothor reason why the demand will he less 
urgent—still speaking from the standooint of the white people who 
advocate it and that is that the colored people of the District of 
Columbia 1 1 the last 30 years have made marvelous progress The 

veer- ^ T? Potion, has declined^ ! think 30 

years ago the alley population was something like 20 000 ami to dav 
It is less them 10 000, ar d it will be reduced Is the years gl by We 
,1; «i public-school system, and the negro attendance is very laro-e- 
think huger n proportion to tho total negro population than the' 
attendance in the white schools. 1 e 

The public school, of course, has an influence toward making for 

bThTLwwIft^ 1 an . d ni °? lity - and that uplift is reflected 
hnt ill .f f f Vi® coJor u cd P?°P ]c on the street cars. I suppose 
that the motive of those who advocate the separate cam is to keep 
the negio from association with the white people—I presume that is 
the motive. Am I correct about that, Mr! Cliairman ? 

Af rn 1 don t laiow what t]le motives arc. 
tbo 1 can . no !' see any other motive. Now, association in 

mnnlnf 1 1S an lnciflcn t, a ] anfl temporary matter; it is not per- 
more th n | n< tl’ ^ * matte . r °. f fa ct, there is no association there any 
more than there is association between people who walk alono- the 

Sme tiinf When "'P hu \ "°, ods at the same hunter a°t the 

P P When 1 r° f JT here l)ack t0 Howar «l University I may 
walk on the same side of the street with a lot of white people not 
because I want to be with them, but because it is a convHt’way 

Pll ’ 1 m t y ? de m the street car; 1 have no particular desire to 

ride with anybody except friends of mine whom I know personally 
hut we are both after the same convenience and we go at the same 
time and under the same conditions. 

Now, this hill says something about equal accommodations in 
these conveyances. That is practically an impossibility. I am not 
speaking now for any other section of the country or tho'States But 
P f ™ atter of fact .wherever these separate-ca"r laws prevail—and 

you know> Mr - Cha ~ 

Mr. Miller. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. When? 

Mr. Miller. In 1841. 

Mr. Tinkiiam. That is news to me. 

Mr. Grimke. Oh, yes; that is true. 

nf }£ c MlLL n^ B r t wherev <T they have prevailed the accommodation 
of the so-called inferior race has never been the same as the aecommo- 
dations furnished the more powerful race, and that would bo the same 
way it would work out in the District of Columbia. 

1 understand that a number of citizens’ associations have voiced 
their sentiment in favor of this hill, and some against it. Now these 
citizens associations are made up of white citizens of the District of 
Columbia, about two-thirds of the population, and these measures 
have been passed by a majority vote, sometimes by a bare majority 
, and 11 therefore does not represent the sentiment of the total popu- 
lation of this District. If you would submit this proposition to the 
suffrage of the District, the 350,000 people here, white and black it 
would lesult in an overwhelming defeat, in my humble judgment of 
any such proposition as this jim-crow bill. The newspapers voice 
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public opinion. The great newspapers of the city voice the real 
sentiments of the citizens of the District, the Washington Star, which 
is the organ of local public opinion, beyond any other publication 
which we have in this city, and the Post, which is more broadly 
national in its scope, and the Herald and the Times, have none of 
them advocated this bill. It is not in harmony with the prevailing 
sentiment of this community, and it not only would be a great injus¬ 
tice to one-third of the population of the District but it is a bad gen¬ 
eral public policy. 

So much for the jim-crow car bill. 

u n ?°T T ant to sa y a wortl about tIie anti-intermarriage bill, or the 
bill forbidding marriages between the races. You said, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, that this committee represented the Federal Government, the 
spirit and method of the Federal Government. Now, the Federal 
Government in the first place has not made any distinction between 
or among native Americans in the Constitution of the United States, 
adopted at the time when one-fifth of the population of the country 
was of the Negro race—a larger proportion than we have had at any 
time since, and twice as large a proportion as we have to-day—at 
a time when these people were for the most part slaves. Under those 
circumstances, and at that time the founders of our Republic shut 
out a 1 distinction as to race in the Constitution. You may search 
that document with a microscope, and you will not find a single dis¬ 
tinction based upon race or based upon color 
I am not a lawyer, but I have been reliably informed that nowhere 
d ° the , 'r r !i statutes make any legal distinction on account of 

wonlH n d lf th n y . do ’ , Mr - c } la "™an, you could easily see that it 
would be very bad policy. I will admit that there are descriptive 

Iin!t C l °K S i ake tllc , Census Bureau. They make all sorts of dis- 
,m,lor ( 'L be „ Ve t e " pe0p ! c )y , rcas0 " ? f , color and race, and education, 
Hnifi t G i sanct101 } and authority of the Government, but these dis¬ 
tinctions have no legal standing at all; that is, they are merely soci- 
ologica 1 distinctions. But when it comes to making legal distinctions 
between native-born American citizens this committee would be 
mpn? S f a Vel 7 7 C ,Ca , 1 d . e P arture from th e fixed policy of the Govern- 
diTinlnkh 1 , ts . foilndat , ,on up to the present time if it undertook to 
distinguish between the white and negro races. The nearest ap¬ 
proach to any distinction by the Federal Government is in t/ie 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, where race or color is men- 
^ there it is mentioned for the purpose of forbidding any 
inrnosp i ns t ° r dlscrlmil } atl ons. As Mr. Grimke has said, if'"your 
?hk P will o preserve the integrity of racial blood no such bill as 
th s will accomphsh that purpose. I have lived here for 30 Vears 
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portion of negro blood this gentleman near me possesses. It is im¬ 
possible for anyone to do so. Congress has not wisdom enough, and 
1 say it in all respect to Congress, to construct a definition to deter- 

the n United S Stati° Wh ° S not Neither h « s the Supreme Court of 

Mr. Tinkham. For information, I would like to ask you how that is 
determined in a place like Georgia or Alabama, or a State where they 
laws ? SUCh “ kW aS 15 proposed h^e? What do they say in those 

Mr. Miller. They fix some arbitrary proportion of negro blood. 

Mi. Tinkham. As is done m this propped hill > 

thiVty-?econ<f' ^ S ° m<> i4 is one - sixtee #, and in some it is one- 

Mr. Miller. In Georgia and Alabama they do not need exact defi¬ 
nitions to carry out the purposes of the ruling elements of those com¬ 
munities, but I hardly think that there would he a fair basis for 
Federal procedure. 

Mr. Tinkham I simply wanted that fact for my information. 

, i M| ller. You can see, Mr. Chairman, the legal tangle that 
would result from att mpting to make an exact definition of a person 
of the black, or the Ethiopian, race. Mr. Grimke has said somethin* 
about the purpose being to forbid the amalgamation of (lie races” 
JNow, if you lot people alone, of their own motion they do not usually 

r ,\ jew Wll ! 11 mal 'ry a Jew'; the Italian will marry ah 
Italian, the Englishman will marry an Englishwoman. That is so 
in the natural course of things. If you could trace our Irish immi- 
grants m this country during #fc past 80 yearn, I daresay you would 
find that for the most part they have married among'themselves. 
An amalgamation of races is a slow and long process when you leave 
people alone. Now, if you want to forbid the intermingling of races 
just bear m mind as I am sure you will hear in wind, this fundamental 
principle. It makes absolutely no difference in the long run whether 
races are amalgamate d legitimately or illegitimately. The students 
of history tell me that at one time in England thev had two distinct 
people—the Normans and Saxons—and they finally became amal- 
gamat ci; but that amalgamation took place very largely through 
illegitimate processes, but after a few generations it made'absolutely 
differ nee' 1 ' 00 ‘^ t< r t l1 ' so<, *al stigma passes away it makes no 

For example, take the chairman of our delegation here freferrin* 
to the chairman of the committee composed of colored men]. He is 
as white inside and outside us any Member of Congress. That does 
not make any difference. If he chooses to change his name and 
residence and practice a little deceit, lie could easily become a part 
of the white race. What he can do is only what 200,000 others 
could do in his situation. T will take the census. The census makes 
a study of these things. There are at least 200,000 who could do 
the same thing. I his is made possible by the illegitimate processes. 
In the long run, what difference does it make whether it comes about 
legitimately or illegitimately ? Under slavery the amalgamation of 

the races took place illegitimately- 

Mr. Grimke. Except as to public morals. 

Mr Miller. Except as to public morals. The colored woman 
was the absolute victim of the white man, and the men of the superior 
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are always prone to tako advantage of the women of the lower 
ovuujs. It is not a question of race, primarily. You know, Mr. 
Chairman, in the great factory population of the North, with over- 
lords and overseers, unless they aro fortified by high moral princi¬ 
ples, they would be disposed to take advantage of the helpless people 
placed under them. That is the natural tendency of the male. The 
male, as Mr. Grimke told us, is naturally polygamous, and it is only 
when under restraint that his natural impulses are kept under con¬ 
trol. Now, if slavery had continued to exist for a few hundred years 
longer, without a fresh importation of Africans, the amalgamation 
would have boen complete, because it was easy for the white man 
to victimize the colored woman. Our objection to this law is that 
it makes the colored woman absolutely helpless, not only in opinion, 
as she is now, but in law. 

I will take up your time to say but one thing further, and that is 
this: I am very sorry that a larger attendance is not present- 

Alr Ti v irn a Kf Tim .v. ^ u . il.■ n i 


T 


u, ttiwuuuuuo is nut present- 

Mr. I inkham. 1 he other members of the committee will have these 
minutes. This is all being taken down, and all you say will be avail¬ 
able to the other members of the committee. 

Mr. Miller. Well, we have no representation in Congress. The 
only way we can have our views known is through some such agency 
as this. ° J 

W ashington is a beautiful city, and it is the general desire to make 
it the model city of the Nation and of the world. You want your 
streets and parks and public buildings to be modeled not only for the 
United States but for the world. If that is so I should think you would 
want your laws to be a model, not only for the Nation, but also for the 
'' 01 j ^ ow > { ^ n y laws that tend to degrade and humiliate any element 
of the population would not be a good model for the United States. 
VY lule on this point, permit me to say that the States which have these 
proscriptive laws do not represent the majority of the United States 
and they are not the most populous States. The States that are 

*V n JP°P ulatl0n and 111 wea lth ( lo not have these proscriptive laws 

Mr. linkham. Twenty-eight States have such laws. 

Mr. Miller. Which laws? 

Mr. Tinkiiam. Laws against intermarriage of the races. I will 
name these States. 

I he States which have laws against intermarraige of the races are 
Alabama Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota Okla- 

IMV • g?n ’ Sc i U w C “' 0linR ’ South Dukotft . Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia—28 States. 

Mr. Miller. That is the anti-int rmarriage laws ? 

w 1 ' ' in *ham. Yes, forbidding intermarriage 

Mr. Miller. But they have not the separate car laws. 

Mi. I inkham No; some of than have, however. 

Mr. Millek. In the States you have mentioned there are on.lv two 
of the very great Stat s, Indiana and Missouri, and they border on 
the southern tier of Stat:s, and perliaps borrow that sentiment from 
the Southern States; but the great States like New York P ( nnsvl 
vania, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Illinois, the largest and mdst power¬ 
ful States in the Lmon, do not have such laws P 
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t l y° w f ’, if we S°' m S to make Washington the model city it ought 
nr.slt ?, T del ln ., aL . l , r espf ts and it would be a sad spectacle to 
present to the world if while advocating equality of law and equal 
justice and liberty to all we should also have to present to them the 
tact of the existence here in the District of Columbia of these pro¬ 
scriptive laws governing a part of our population. 

W«cK- !\ ear in , r ? in . d > Mr - Chairman, that in trying to make 

Washington the model city, your laws should be just and fair and 
equitable to all the elements of the population of the city 

Mr. Grimke. I will next ask Prof. Cook to address the committee. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE W. COOK, SECRETARY AND 
PROFESSOR OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Chairman, much that I would probably sav if I 
were here alone—in fact, almost all of it—has been covered by the 
remarks of the chairman of this delegation and Prof Miller 

A do n n n 0t t ii hl, ‘ k ’/ r ° f ^° nC ° f tho greatest principles that underlies 
‘T"" 11 " 1 P ftr i of American citizens, that the jim-crow car bill 
ought to be passed, and that is that it will be in its very nature aimed 
fwn?? ,r ! fc0 ( 1 o 3 , appreciation than should be a set of taxpayer of 
Frnm^'strict ofCollumbia, and this sot of taxpayers is not negligible. 

1 rom the standpoint of revenue it is strong, and it probably is as 

thelfniTedState? 3 ° f Pe ° Ple industriall >' situated as you will find in 

t . JnT n u m0 T °! tbe c °l° rod people who aro taxpayers in 
the D strict of Columbia, I hope that this bill will not pass. First I 

the'SlX? f° t L° nSlder m W m ! nd beforo 1 go further tho question of 
the utility of the proposed legislation. Dean Miller has very forcibly 

and forcefully given to you tho lack of need of that bill in the very 
apparent cordiality and peaceful existence of tho two races hero. I 
have been traveling for 41 years on one street car line in the District 
ot Columbia, and growing out of racial antipathy I do not remember 
having seen a single altercation, although I have seon many alterca- 
tions on the street cars. J 

Mr. Grimke. That is, you mean between tho races ? 

Mr. Cook. That is what I say. I have seen altercations between 
wnite men; I have seen altercations between colored men; I have 
heard quarrels between conductors and motormen and with both 
and at no time did any altercation, so far as I remember, grow out of 
any act or condition of circumstances that said themselves ‘'because 
you are white or “because you are colored.” 

Mr. Tinkiiam. How long have you lived in Washington? 

Mr Cook. Forty-one years last October, and I have been con¬ 
stantly moving all the time, for I have only been sick, I think, about 
15 days in that time. 

Mr Tinkiiam 1 might say this, although perhaps it is a little out 
°1 order that I do not believe the committee will report this jim-crow 
car bill favorably, but I think on the question of the bill forbidding 
intermarriage the situation is quite different. Of course, I do not 

want to make any difference in your argument- 

Mr. Grimke. In the committee, you mean? 

Mr. 1 inkham. Yes. I do not believe this committee will report 
the jim-crow bill, but as to the other bill tho situation Ls quite 


























Miller and Mr. Grimke have made arguments here that ought to 
stop the passage of such a bill. 

Mr. Grimke. I will next call on Mr. Whitefield McKinley. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WHITEFIELD M’KINLEY. 

Mr. Tinkham. Where do you live? 

Mr. McKinley. In the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Tinkham. And what is your occupation? 

Mr. McKinley. I am a real estate agent. 

* [ r * T™ AM • How lon g have y° u lived in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. McKinley. About 30 years. 

Mr. Grlmke. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKinley is ex-collector of the 
port of Georgetown. He served under President Taft. 

Mr. McKinley. I will spe k only of the question of the intermar¬ 
riage of the races, and will speak from a personal standpoint. I 
feel that the bill, while aiming at the purity of blood, will have, as 
all such laws do have, the very opposite effect. I can speak from 
personal experience, because I know that the vicious laws that have 
been passed in the South during the last 25 years have In d the 
effect of driving over to the white side thousands and thousands of 
mixed bloods who unquestionably would have remained loyal to 
then own race had it not been for these laws. J come from one of 
tlm largest colored families in the South, originally from Charleston, 

1 • u * 4 * i . ow * n family almost 60 per cent of the members 
of the family in the past 25 years have drifted over into the white 
race. Ihe matter has been such a delicate one that in 1894, when 
the Democrats held a constitutional convention in Columbia S C 


Mi . George IAllman, a brother of Senator Tillman of South Carolina, 
a Member of Congress, opposed the bringing of the question into 
discussion. 


Mr. Tinkham. What question? 

Mr. McKinley. The question of the proportion of white blood 
and colored blood. The more radical members wanted to reduce it 
from what it was to even a smaller percentage. My recollection is 
that Mr. I illman made a speech in hitter opposition, and cited the 
fact that in four counties in South Carolina there would certainly 
be bloodshed when they came to administer an estate, because of 
this delicate question. 

Mr. Miller I think you ought to amplify that point a little more 
fully, Mr. McKinley. 

Mr. McKinley. Because the blood through centuries has so 
mingled in its miscegenation and marriage that there were, to his 
knowledge, many families under suspicion, so that if they attempted 
to draw the line as proposed, if they attempted to disturb the situa¬ 
tion as it existed by any new laws, there would certainly be blood¬ 
shed. I remember that the News and Courrier came out in an 
editorial and commended Mr. George Tillman for his position on 
that question. I know that as a matter of fact that if there were no 
laws on the subject race pride of itself would be a barrier against 
the intermarriage of the races. Take my own case. I have two 
daughters, one of whom is so white that it is impossible for any one 
to tell that she has any colored blood in her, and yet I would almost 
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prefer to see one of my daughters dead than to see them marrv 
into the white race under present conditions. That is the feeline 
ot almost every one in our social standing, due, as you can see, to a 
pride ot race. 

Mr. Grimke And to the terrible time they have if they are 
married into the white race. y 

Mr. McKinley. Now, Mr. Chairman, I can conceive of nothine 
more vicious nothing more harmful to both races, than to inflict 
upon them a law that in effect says that one race is superior and the 

intended° e 18 ‘ nfen ° r ’ “ cffcct bn "S m g ab «»L the results 

fl,5 r 'i TlN,K i HAM- If 1 u " <lersta! . l,J >' ou - .V° u object to the law, in the 
h, ®“ phico, because you say it is unnecessary. 

Mr. McKinley. It is unnecessary. 

„2 Ir , Tinki ! am - Because, in the second place, there are so very 
ve [y fe "' such marriages in the District of Columbia * 

Mr. McKinley. That is right. 

And sentimentally that you think it should not be 
f law 1 ? statute books ; that "ould be useless if it were made 

Mr. McKinley. Yes. 

H ^ r : l GR ™ K E- And public sentiment on both sides would be such 
peonlc!^ wm^taTthlm'ikS and colored 

1 *‘ ly who “»" “■ 

STATEMENT OF MES. EOSETTA E. LAWSON. 

All-. Tinkham. Where do you live, Mrs. Lawson? 

Mrs. Lawson. In Washington, D. C. 

Mr. I inkham. And have lived here for how Ion"? 

aU tl^ 6 the 6 prcse-icoof 

C? ju one n i o rati ve Soci^ykst SSSf* The® meeSg ff Toon 

h! fW b t ;• Abla , ha l 11 Lincoln, and it was during a conversatio^ 
n that meeting, or during the talk that was made that thfa Rla 

they did not know whether the hiring woulcl L a m b £ &t 

ss jrstas ;rsi s 
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it myself. But the sentiment in the meeting which I have referred 
to, which was a largely attended meeting, was that the men and 
women represented in that meeting are strongly opposed to the 
enactment of any law that would discriminate against the race in 
the common carriages in the District of Columbia. And so I am 
sunply expressing to you the sentiment that pervaded that meeting 
and that is why I rose in response to your kind invitation. 

Mr. Grimke. Mr. Cobb who for eight years was a member of the 
district attorney s office of the District of Columbia, will now address 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES A. COBB. 

Mr. Tinkham. What is your name and address? 

Mr. Cobb. James A. Cobb, 609 F Street NAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
am a resident of Washington and a lawyer. 

Mr. Tinkham. And you are connected with one of the Federal 
departments? 

Mr. Cobb I was for eight years one of the assistant district attor- 
neys Air. Chairman, I do not think that there is anything I can add 
to what has already been said so very well by the speakers who have 
preceded me. 

All I want to say is that I am in full and hearty accord with what 
has been said. The point strikes me, as made by Prof. Miller (hat 
it is illogical, unnecessary, and calculated to engender hard feelings 
between the races to pass any such bills as these hills before vou 

d b( ; colo 7 d r°P le > just as any other people, would naturally 
resent any law bung passed that would reflect upon them in anv 

l!w°~A p a /\ S rn akmg , m T Particularly as to the miscegenation 
law. As Prof. Miller and the other speakers have said, it is not 
because thecolored people want to marry white people, but they do 
resent to the fullest the proposition that a law should be passed 
reflecting on them because any law of that kind always works to 
tuo detriment of the weaker race, or the weaker members of that 
race. 

As 1 rof. Mille r said, there is absolutely nothing in the Feeleral 
Constitution respecting the white and colored races. The Constitu¬ 
tion and the Federal Government are supposed to stand for all races 
and feir all people under the American flag, and it would be a step 
backward for the Federal Governme nt now for the first time to pass 
any law reflecting on its citizenship. As a famous French writer 
said in one of lus works, if the Civil \\ ar had not come about when it 
did, the colored people themselves would have freed themselves in 
the course of time, because slavery was wrong, and no law that is 
inherently wrong can ever stand on the statute books forever- no 
law against one race has ovu- been able to stand. The race that is 
down to-day may be up to-morrow. It ought to be the purposo of 
a Government like ours, republican in form, to not engender hard 
fellings between the races, but to try and bring about the best kind 
ot leehng that all may work for the support of the Government. 

As has been so well said, this bill is absolutely unnecessary. The 
marriages between the races are negligible, and as ex-Prosident 
Koosevelt said in one of his magazine articles, ho obsorved that in 
the Barbadoes there was a larger colored population than anywhore 
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else in the world, in proportion to the total population, and that 
there there is no race problem because there are no restrictive laws 
against the colored race. Ho made this point, that marriages between 
the two races were negligible, and he said for the roason that there 
were no restrictive laws, and because all were treated properly—and 
like seeks like. 

As has been so well said, Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary to have 
any such law as this bill proposes, and it is a reflection on the colored 
race, which they resent. No such law ought to be on the Federal 
Statute books. For my part I believe it is absolutely unconstitu¬ 
tional. I know the Supreme Court of the United States has not 
passed upon the question. I know a number of States have passed 
upon a similar question, and Mr. Colley intimates that such a law 
might be constitutional from analogy; but the Supreme Court of the 
United States has never passed upon it. This bill as drawn in my 
opinion is absolutely unconstitutional because it says if some one 
goes out intp another State and then comes back it makes the mar¬ 
riage punishable, which certainly makes it unconstitutional. I 
know the other part is unconstitutional, so far as the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution is concerned, as the Constitution was 
written at the foundation of our Government. 

Mr. Grimke. Wo are much obliged to you for your patience in 
listening to us throughout this hearing. 

Mr. Tinkham. We are glad to have heard you. 


Reprinted from The Journal of Race Development, Vol. 7 
No. 4, April, 1917 
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Embittered toward the North because of defeat in arms 
and the loss of hundreds of millions in the freedon of the 
slaves, and further embittered by the new spectacle of the 
Negro in the role of citizen and freeman, with all the rights 
by law of other citizens, the whites of the South resolved 
to secure at any cost the complete control of the Southern 
state governments and to use the functions of government 
to force the Negro people as near as possible to serve the 
whites in the new condition of emancipation as they did 
under the old system of slavery. 

In this new program of race subjection and slavery of 
the Negro, as soon as the whites obtained control of the 
state governments, they proceeded to eliminate the Negro 
from politics by either intimidation, force or fraud, until 
finally the North could be convinced of Southern justifica¬ 
tion under the peculiar conditions supposed to be known 
only to the Southern people, when they perpetuated their 
anti-Negro political plans by legislative and constitutional 
provisions. 

Having deprived the Negro in the South in certain states 
of the privilege and right to vote and hold office in the 
state governments, Southern whites continued to protest 
through their senators and congressmen at Washington and 
their anti-Negro propaganda through the press until it was 
finally accepted as the policy to be adopted that the Negro 
should not henceforth be appointed to any Federal position 
in the South against the wishes of the whites, sure to 
object. 

A citizen without the ballot is like a soldier without arms. 
Armed with all the powers of all the branches of the state 
governments and having deprived the Negro of the privi¬ 
lege to vote, Southern whites continued their assault upon 
the Negro disarmed as a freeman and continued in their 
work to fix by force and law a subject and slave status for 
the Negro in Southern States. 

Under this new slave regime the education of the Negro 
has been seriously affected. From the South efforts were 
made to discourage the North in giving funds for the edu¬ 
cation of the Negro children. By law attempts have been 
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made to prohibit whites from teaching Negro pupils. The 
acihties of schools for Negro children are inferior to those 
or whites and the terms are often shorter outside of the 
large cities. It is the purpose to give to the Negro just 
such education as will enable the race to best serve the 
whites and as will keep the Negro satisfied in his new 
status of semi-serfdom. 

The idea of education for truth, virtue, development, 
freedom and service and for one’s highest and best contribu¬ 
tion to society, as applied to the Negro, has little or no 
place in general Southern educational polity. The domi 
nant idea for Negro education South is such as will best 
fit him to obey and serve the white race, with all its inher¬ 
ited and acquired psychic antipathy and sociological preju¬ 
dice against the darker races. 

By law or public opinion the Negro of the South is sepa¬ 
rated by what are called “Jim Crow Cars” with indecent 
and inferior accommodations. He is denied service as 
other citizens at places of public entertainment and amuse¬ 
ment upon any terms. Without the privilege to vote, to 
sit upon the jury or to be represented in the government 
in any way the Negro in the South has been reduced to 
that social and political plane, where he and his family 
and property are only safe so long as the white race feels 
that he is m the special and inferior sphere prepared for 

all Negroes without regard to character, culture, intellect 
or attainments. 

With possibly the exception of the tariff interests, the 
old slave system grew to be the most powerful economic 
institution in the history of the country. It was developed 
maintained and fought for because of the economic profits 
which it yielded together with the social ease, comfort and 
power which it afforded to the master classes. For similar 
reasons the white South has built a new system of race 
subjection and slavery upon the backs of the Negroes 
That the Southern whites have adopted this new system 
because of prejudice is giving away to the view that they 
ave been more influenced by ideas of economic profit and 
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social ease and advantage. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that the whites have no objection to the Negro as 
a servant on the surface and railroad cars or in hotels and 
other public places; the objection to him is as an independ¬ 
ent and free agent, without the badge of subserviency and 
inferiority. 

Inter-marriage between the races is prohibited by law, 
yet the two million or more mulattoes in the country ought 
to be sufficient to show that the white man has no natural 
antipathy against the Negro woman but he seeks by law 
to shield himself against any wrong inflicted upon her, 
under the guise that he seeks to protect the white woman 
from the Negro man. The protection of the white women 
by the Negro men during the war, when the white men 
were at the front, is the best proof that the white woman 
needs no such special protection from the Negro man as is 
indicated by this class of legislation. The purpose of this 
legislation, therefore, is not to protect the white woman 
but to degradize by law unnecessarily the Negro man and 
to exempt the white man from the natural and moral con¬ 
sequences of his too frequent association with Negro women. 

This Southern race program includes the subordination 
of the Negro in every sphere of life and social activity to 
that of the white race. Having accomplished this in pub¬ 
lic sentiment, wherever necessary, this public sentiment has 
taken the form of law. 

Psychic Influence of Negro Progress 

Notwithstanding the fact that a new system of slavery by 
law was being fixed upon the Negro by the South, the 
Negro renewed his faith and has made a steady march of 
social progress since 1866. 

Startmg with practically nothing in fifty years the Negro 
has accumulated over $1,000,000,000; has acquired and con¬ 
ducts 45,000 places of business; operates 981,000 farms; and 
has bought and owns 600,000 homes. 

In education he has reduced his illiteracy from 90 per 
cent to 25 per cent; has increased his colleges and normal 
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schools from 15 to 500 and public school students from 
100,000 to 1,736,000, a gain of over a million and a half. 
For the higher education of the Negro, the property has 
increased from $60,000 to $21,500,000; the expenditures for 
Negro education increased from $700,000 to $14,600,000 
and for his own education in 1916 he raised the sum of 
$1,600,000. 

In religion the Negro increased his churches from 700 
to 42,000, church communicants from 600,000 to 4,570,000, 
with some 43,000 Sunday Schools, containing 2,400,000 
pupils and with a total valuation of Negro church dtod- 
erty of $76,000,000. 

With 36,000 teachers in Negro schools and the colleges 
and universities of the North open to their admission for 
the most part, in medicine, law and theology, in science, 
art and literature and other walks of American life, the 
Negro has produced a splendid array of leaders and pro- 
fessional men, some of whom have become as eminent and 
as distinguished as any in their sphere of thought and action. 

In oratory and statesmanship Frederick Douglass had 
few equals in American life. During his life Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar was the most popular of American singers. Wil¬ 
liam Stanley Braithwaite is among the foremost of American 
poetical critics. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor was perhaps first 
among British composers and musicians of the day. Dr. 
Edward Wilmot Byden and Dr. W. E. B. DuBois are both 
recognized as world scholars. As an analytical interpreter 
of men, thought and things, who in America is the superior 
of Prof. Kelly Miller. In painting Henry O. Tanner is first 
among American painters of today. In industrial educa¬ 
tion Dr. Booker T. Washington had no rival throughout 
the world. 

The great masses of all races have never risen above the 
mere struggle for bread. Races must be judged by their 
great men. Through the centuries the white race can boast 
of but one Plato, Aristotle, and Homer, one Dante, Shakes¬ 
peare and Milton, one Darwin, Huxley or Edison or Spen¬ 
cer. The masses of the whites can no more attain the 
heights of these men then can the masses of the blacks or 
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browns. They illustrate not racial attainment, but human 
possiblities. 

Southern leaders are very inventive in statecraft. They 
are the inventors of nearly every doctrine which came 
nearly destroying the Union. They invented the doctrine 
of state sovereignty, squatter sovereignty, and secession. 
They have likewise invented the doctrine of the Negro in 
his place, with its rubber meanings to be stretched as occa¬ 
sion may require to cover the white man’s limitations in 
the South. 

The unexpected progress of the Negro in almost every 
walk of life, in spite of the fact that he had been deprived of 
the power of the ballot, the freeman’s only defense in a 
democracy, and all the functions of Southern States and 
social power were invoked to keep the Negro in the special 
status, called “his place,” so startled Southern leaders, 
that they felt it necessary to resort to the savage form of 
lynching in a vain effort to frighten the Negro to submit 
without complaint to the Southern program of Negro sub¬ 
jection and slavery. 

The result has been that the more the Negro has arisen 
in the scale of social development the more has he been 
antagonized in Southern States and the more has he 
felt the heavy hand of social oppression and political 
degradation. 


The Southern program has been so thoroughly estab¬ 
lished in public opinion and law, that its advocates have 
expanded its influence over the country until the Northern 
people have practically given their consent to the exclusion 
of the Negro from any representation in the governments 
South, and to his abandonment in this helpless and defense¬ 
less state to the will of the whites, under the influence of 
an aristocracy founded upon race rather than upon merit 
and social worth. 

The system of old slavery was destroyed in its efforts to 
cover and extend over the nation. This new slavery is 
now seeking to have the North adopt its attitude toward 
the Negro in Northern communities. 

In the South two rules of private and public conduct 
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obtain in morals and manners; one that is right and one to 
be followed toward the Negro. The North has consented 
o this dual standard of thought and conduct South. Will 
it consent for its adoption by the nation? 

Psychic Influence of War Upon American Race 
Situation 

Before the beginning of the European war the increasing 
demand for labor for Northern capital and industry was 
supplied by the hundreds of thousands of foreigners who 
annually flocked to our shores to free themselves from the 
aristocratic political and economic regimes which oppress 
the masses in Europe. 

Upon the European nations actually engaging in war 
this large foreign immigration to the United States sud¬ 
denly ceased, and Northern capital and industry were 
forced to secure its labor supply from some other source.' 
They turned to the Negro of the South, as they turned to 
lm to subdue and develop the early American forests and 
fields, and as they turned to him to help save the Union 
when the cause seemed hopeless and lost. 

As a result of this Northern economic demand the Negro 
population of the South is rapidly drifting to the North. 
According to the New York World the Negro has left the 
South very recently as follows: from Alabama, 60 000- Ten¬ 
nessee, 22,000; Florida, 12,000; Georgia, 10,000; Virginia, 
3000; North Carolina, 2000; Kentucky, 3000; South Caro¬ 
lina, 2000; Arkansas, 2000; and Mississippi, 2000. He is 
still coming and if the war continues the indications are 
that the Negroes migrating from the South will be greater 
than at any time in the history of the country. 

Just what will be the ultimate effect of this movement 
North of the Negro population is not definitely determined. 

It is, however, exciting both comment and great concern in 
both the North and the South. 

On the whole the Southern people are opposed to the 
Negro leaving and in some cities ordinances have been 
passed prohibiting labor agents from operating within the 
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white mind seems alarmed at some threatening and ap¬ 
proaching Negro peril. There is a peril and the peril lies 
in the error in the white man’s processes of thinking and 
this lack of moral foundation in his treatment and conduct 
toward the Negro group of the human race. 

Dr. Frank U. Quillin, professor of sociology and eco¬ 
nomics at Knox College, wrote a book on The Color Line 
m Ohio, and which was published in 1913, in which he 
reached on the interrace situation substantially the same 
conclusions already independently reached by Alfred Holt 
Stone, of Mississippi, in his Studies in the American Race 
Problem, over the country at large. 

The conclusions are: 

1. “That the prejudice of the white man, against the 
Negro increases according to the growth of the Negro 
population. 

2. That the average Negro is worse off in the North than 
in the South because he is here so completely shut off from 
the more advantageous industrial opportunities. 

3. That social equality between the races in the North 
as well as in the South is a myth. 

4. That civil rights for whites and Negroes in the North 
are the same technically, but that actual discriminations 
are just as numerous as in any Southern state. 

5. That there is much more prejudice against the Negro 
race today than there was at the close of the Civil War. 

6. That it is essential to the Northern man, if he would 
really know the truth of his own section, to get it from the 
lips and hearts of the colored people themselves.” 

Whether Professor Quillin is correct in all his conclusions 
is not material at this point, but we are interested in his 
conclusion that race prejudice increases with the growth of 
the Negro population. 

And if the word antagonism or hostility is substituted 
for that of prejudice, it would seem that Professor Quillin 
had stated a psychological tendencv obtaining in 


city limits. In some states the Negro is refused a ticket to 
the North and on occasions in other states force has been 
employed to prevent Negro people from leaving the state. 

Yet in spite of Southern opposition the Negro is drawn 
North by new industrial opportunities and driven from the 
South by injustice, lynching and cruelty. 

The Columbia State expresses the view of some Southern 
papers in their efforts to retain the Negro people when it 
said: 

The matter is one which chiefly concerns the Southern farmers. 
If they stand by and tolerate the driving of the Negroes out of 
the South by crime and cruelty, their complaints about the loss 
of their labor will hardly command attention. 

Every Southern lyncher is an emigration agent working effec¬ 
tively for Northern employers. 

Very recently the increase of the Negro population at¬ 
tracted the attention of Chicago and the Chicago Daily News 
gave space for fourteen consecutive articles concerning the 
Negro population of the city, which has now been published 
by that paper in pamphlet form, and which is possibly only 
a slight indication of the real concern felt about the new 
Negro arrivals in the North. 

In the first of these articles by Mr. Junius B. Wood he 
had this to say on the situation: 

Point de Saible was a free colored man from Santo Domingo. 
Today the city which that colored man founded is one of oppor¬ 
tunity and freedom unexcelled for the man, woman or child of 
the Negro race. 

And in the same article he continues: 

The colored portion of Chicago’s population is growing more 
rapidly in proportion to its numbers than any other. Some per¬ 
sons see in it a danger to the future of the city. It is admittedly 
a very complex problem. ( The colored population is pushing 
out farther every day. 

What the ultimate effect of this new movement of the 
Negro population Northward upon the Northern mind will 
be requires both our hope and labor. The first indications 
are unfavorable to both democracy and the Negro. The 
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public, Dr. Giles was discharged without ever being per- 
nutted to enter upon his duties, for no other reason than 
that he was a Negro. 

Just before the appointment about February 1, A.D. 
F)17, the Chicago Tribune wrote an editorial on “The Negro 
Physician” and among other things surrenders to color and 
race prejudice in these words: 

th J her li iS ! tr ° ng .Presumption that Dr. Giles is a capable and 
pTft ■ traln , ed Physician. He holds several degrees from 
Hi ne *'mversity. He passed the civil service examination 
His capabilities has little to do with the situation. His color 

that £2*?* J f th . ere were the lightest hope or expectation 
that insistence upon his appointment would in any degree over¬ 
come the repugnance of white for colored, the administration’s 
f en «e to equal rights might be justified. There is no such 
r»£ P r \. Glles ln the hospital will bring nothing but inflamed 
race prejudice on one side and hurt feelings on the other. Prin¬ 
ciples or not, such is the fact. • 

Here is the spectacle of a great daily newspaper in Chi¬ 
cago criticising the government of the city for adherence 
to legal rights for citizens of Illinois and residents of Chi¬ 
cago, and declaring that color is a sufficient bar to holding 
certain positions and more important than the qualifications. 

How rapidly this paper is drifting toward Southern views 
is further disclosed in its editorial of January 17, A.D. 1917: 

f maj0nt 7 of , tbe North can be re l‘ e d upon to de¬ 
fend the South from colored domination. There ought to be a 
more energetic cooperation to try to work out for the colored 
American a special status in which at least during what may be 
called his political and social minority, he could he nrnteewi in 


Chicago as Indication of New Northern Attitude 

That the race question is having its effect in the new 
situation may be noted by two recent events which oc¬ 
curred in Chicago. One is the case of Dr. Roscoe Giles, 
the other is that of Marjorie Delbridge. 

In the case of Dr. Giles, a Negro physician with several 
degrees from Cornell, passed the civil service examination 
for junior physician at the Chicago tuberculosis sanitarium. 
He stood at the head of the list and after much objection 
was finally certified and appointed to the position. He 
was carried through the building, by Dr. Charles P. Cald¬ 
well, president of the board of directors, and after what 
seemed a pre-arranged demonstration of hostility by certain 
patients, maintained at the expense of the white and black 
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may take him away from the South and they will be obliged 
to lose the profits of his labor and be compelled to work 
for themselves. 

On February 5, A.D. 1917, the Chicago Herald indorsed 
the discharge of Dr. Giles. Will the North adopt the new 
slavery of the South based upon race and color ? The 
Herald made this answer in the Giles case: 

Obviously Dr. Giles as the high man was entitled to favorable 
consideration. Other things being equal, he ought to have been 
given the position. But other things were not equal. Race 
prejudice made them unequal. Whatever may be the individual 
opinion of such antipathies, so long as they are facts they must 
be faced honestly. 

Race antagonism is the fact to be faced: but race preju¬ 
dice is a delusion from which every effort should be made 
to liberate the white mind in America, for the good of the 
country. And there will be neither peace, nor security in 
this land until this is accomplished. 

Instead of taxing the genius of the nation to find some 
special status for the Negro, could it not better be devoted 
to teaching all American citizens to love their country and 
to deal justly with all their fellows upon their merits and 
without regard to race or creed. The Civil War is the price 
paid by the nation for one special status for the Negro. 
It should never accept another. 

Marjorie Delbridge is a white girl about fourteen years 
of age. When she was about two weeks old her mother in 
the South gave her to a Negro woman, Mrs. Camille Jack- 
son. Mrs. Jackson has had the care and custody of this 
girl during all these years. The girl has grown almost to 
womanhood with her Negro mother and there is an affec¬ 
tion between them which survives the arrest of the girl and 
the efforts of her pretended friends to force her to disdain 
all Negro people. The girl has been educated and given 
music and brought to the best educational facilities of 
Chicago. 

A charge is made against the girl by a white juvenile 
officer, that the girl is incorrigible, in order to invoke the 
great and sovereign power , of the state of Illinois to take 
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this girl from Mrs. ^^^aTere pSext.^ wjs 
is a Negro woman. Th ^he motive of the 

openly stated by ^^^opportunity to take this girl 
proceedings was to affordL an°PP ^ ^ faITU i y . 

from her Negro home and place h ^ {rom Chicago 

And accordingly this wa gi [ ting in the Circuit Court 

Heights whom it is claime statutes require. 

Without having been judge and he is 

An injunction has be h\ & Courts of the city, 

now sitting m one ot va.e s v friends are 

Both the girl and Mj and And the 

resisting the actio SuDreme Court. . . 

case will be taken 0 . t0 inquire, are we drifting 

In the meantime it is we had n0 

backward to the days of Dred Scott wh 
right which a white man was bound to^ £ ^ 

In these stirring times we y ^ the Western con- 

error of those who in r ° ^ ^ evds f 0 r over two hundred 
tinent and temporized with its evils 

and fifty years. 

Gradual Introduction of Slavery 
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tragedies, it is necessary to bear in mind the great physical 
facts which constitute the historical basis of American 
interracial contact and behavior. 

It would be very difficult to select language now to con¬ 
vey the true and complete significance of the landing of 
twenty Negroes at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619, to remain 
for two hundred and fifty years in the status of slaves. The 
moral and social injustice of this apparently simple but far- 
reaching act has remained ever since a constant challenge 
against the attainment and realization of a democracy 
founded on manhood and merit instead of race and color. 

One of the important things to remember concerning the 
introduction of slavery in the United States is that Negro 
slavery based on ethnic distinctions as it existed in 1860 
was no ready-made affair suddenly adopted but was the 
gradual result of two hundred and fifty years of evolution- 
ary growth and development. 

The economic system under which the colonies in 1619 
were peopled and developed was that of indentured labor. 
The development of colonies was a privilege, granted by the 
crown to some company in which the King was a large 
share-holder. To protect the company from loss of the ex¬ 
pense in transporting labor to the colony the emigrant 
laborer was required to contract to labor in service for a 
fixed and definite term of years. This system governed the 
white labor forces of practically all the colonies. 

So that it became very natural to introduce the Negro 
into America as an indentured laborer, bound to service for 
a fixed period as the white laborer, and subsequently and 
gradually to so alter the system that the term of service 
was extended to life and offspring and the subjects were 
limited to members of the Negro race. 

The terrible injustice and moral injury and outrage of 
the Negro slave system upon both races were so enormous 
that it could never have been adopted except as it was ; >y 
such slow transitions as to disarm the people of their m- 
ArAnsimr evil and erowth. And herein lies the awful warning 
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Yet notwithstanding this prohibition the Negro popu¬ 
lation increased from a little less than 800,000 in 1790 to 
4,500,000 in 1860. 

Soon after the revival of slavery the country began to 
divide along sectional lines, the North representing anti- 
slavery and the South the slave power and both had their 
representations in Congress. 

Henceforth the nation was to witness these two great 
factors in a struggle for supremacy until the one or the 
other was to dominate and control the political functions 
of the American government. 

Their first great contest was in 1820, which ended in the 
Missouri Compromise, and which while admitting Missouri 
as a slave state, prohibited slavery north of what was called 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, 36° and 30' north latitude. In 
this contest the feelings engendered were so strong the 
bitterness so great and the threat to destroy the Union so 
evident, that the opinion prevailed that the peace and wel¬ 
fare of the country required that all public agitation and 
discussion of this question should cease. 

Following the revival of slavery by the cotton gin, the 
admission of Missouri as a slave state in 1820, and the for¬ 
mation of the Abolition Movement by William Lloyd Garri¬ 
son about 1831, the slave power began to plan for the ex¬ 
tension of slave terrritory. 

Under this view the war with Mexico was precipitated in 
1846 and the present states of Utah, New Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia were acquired in 1848. 

Another crisis was approaching taxing the ability of the 
nation to survive. California was seeking to be admitted 
as a free state. The North was demanding her admission 
and the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

The South was opposing the admission of California as 
a free state and demanding an efficient fugitive-slave law 
to counteract the growing influence of the radical anti¬ 
slavery agitation with its potent and mysterious under¬ 
ground railroad. 

The situation was relieved by what is known as the Com¬ 
promise of 1850, in accord with which California was ad- 


ress and development; (3) and it was opposed by the moral 
conscience of the North for a time suppressed for economic 
considerations. The Northern slave owners, therefore, 
either emancipated their slaves or sold them to Southern 
planters. 

From the beginning of slavery to 1790, with the exception 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Negro slavery had 
not been very generally practiced; for in the 17 states and 
the District of Columbia the total and slave Negro popu¬ 
lation was only 757,181; and it was the prevailing opinion 
among the leaders of the nation that slavery was on the 
decline at the adoption of the Constitution and that in time 
the institution would naturally disappear. 

Anti-slavery sentiment was so strong that the word slave 
was excluded from the Constitution although the Southern 
States were finally conceded representation in part in Con¬ 
gress for their slaves based on population, to be “ determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to serve for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons,” the 
three-fifths of all other persons having direct reference to 
Negro slaves. 

The decline of slavery seemed so assured that the ordi¬ 
nance of 1787 was passed by Congress forever prohibiting 
slavery in the Northwest territory, which now includes the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and part of 
Ohio. And Thomas Jefferson persuaded the legislature of 
the slave state of Virginia, to cede this territory to the Gen¬ 
eral Government with this anti-slavery prohibition. 

Although slavery was on the decline the invention of the 
cotton gin by Eli Whitney about 1793 revived and gave 
new life to the institution by increasing the economic 
value of the slave in enlarged capacity to render economic 
returns to his master. Demand for slaves increased so 
immediately and they were imported into the country so 
rapidly that Congress felt the necessity to prohibit their 
importation after 1808. 
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mitted as a free state, and slavery abolished in the District 
of Columbia. The Wilmot proviso as to Utah and New 
Mexico was defeated and a rigid fugitive-slave law was 

enacted for the South. ... 

But the beginning of the nation's great crisis was the 
passage of the Kansas and Nebraska Bill about 1854, which 
repealed the provisions of the Missouri Compromise as to 
the introduction of slavery north of 36° 30' north latitude 
and subjected these territories to the invasion of slavery 
under the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. 

The issue of thus extending slavery into the North and 
West, as raised by the Kansas and Nebraska Bill, led with 
increasing complexity to the Civil W ar. 

As a result of the armed clash between the North and 
South, the South was subdued and the War Amendments 
were written into the National Constitution. The evident 
purpose of these amendments was to secure to the Negro 
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If the sociological habit of the white race were all there 
was to the situation it would have been broken with Negro 
emancipation; but there were certain intellectual errors 
regarding the races which were established through gen¬ 
erations of education and social environment and which are 
embedded in European and American literature to this day. 

The white social mind was inoculated with the diseased 
germs of the Negro's physical, mental, moral and social 
inferiority by nature, and intoxicated by the conceited 
doctrine of the natural superiority of the white race. Upon 
the authority of science and literature the nations were 
made to believe that the white race was the sole originator 
of civilization and the most beautiful and the highest 
branch of human creation; that the Negro had made no 
contributions to civilization, was the lowest possible form 
of man and fit therefore only to be a slave. These false 
racial philosophies were put forth to conserve the vested 
slave interest of the world. And although physical slavery 
is gone, the intellectual slavery of the white race remains. 

We can understand, therefore, the statement of Professor 
Hart, in the Southern South . 

Race measured by race the Negro is inferior, and his past his¬ 
tory in Africa and in America, leads to the belief that he will 
remain inferior in race stamina and race achievement. 

The scholars of the master classes who employed their 
scholarship to justify the enslavement of the Negro lost 
their cause and they are now succeeded by a school which 
seeks to justify the subserviency of the Negro race. 

Of this school, in Retrospection, Mr. H. H. Bancroft 
shows that he is a fair representative. Speaking of the 
Negro he says: 

He is too incompetent and unreliable for any use; as a citizen 
of the commonwealth he is an unmitigated nuisance, and judging 
from the past he will so remain. He depends upon the white 
men to do his mental work, his thinking and managing for him, 
preferring himself only to serve. He is by nature and habit a 
servant, not alone because of his long period of enslavement, 
but because of his mental inferiority. 
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ity of the hair, the color of the skin or the shape of the head 
have no bearing upon the intellectual, moral and social 
worth of men and races, and that all races are naturally 
equal. 

In the exact words of Professor Boas: 

We do not know of any demand made on the human body or 
mind in modern life that anatomical or ethnological evidence 
would prove beyond the powers of the Negro. 

Under the inspiration of this new science Americans of 
all races are yet to build a new and true democracy. The 
advocates of Negro and race subserviency, the conformists 
and temporizers of the day may make the work both dan¬ 
gerous and difficult, but it must be done, if the American 
democracy is to endure in peace, freedom and prosperity. 

The National Race Crisis 

The political oligarchy of the South has nullified the 
national Constitution which guarantees to the citizens of 
all the states the equal protection of the law. By its doc¬ 
trines of race orthodoxy the white South has excluded the 
Negro from any participation in government and has estab¬ 
lished by state constitutional and other devices a social and 
political program which forever dooms the Negro citizens 
to an inferior and helpless status with no rights except to 
serve the Caucasian race, still dominated by the arrogant 
and exploiting theories of natural race superiority. 

To suppress in the Negro, the rightful and natural ambi¬ 
tion to labor, progress and contribute, as other citizens, his 
best to his community and country, the Southern States 
have resorted to forms of cruelty and barbarous practices 
which have brought reproach upon the American people in 
every quarter of the globe. 

By violating the Federal Constitution and by wrongfully 
reducing the Negro people to a sub-citizen slave caste 
founded on race, one white voter South is equivalent to 
from 2 to 5 voters North. 

By the unconstitutional and wrongful advantage which 
the South has secured by the adoption of its un-American 


Psychic Emancipation of the Caucasian 

We now have not only learned the error of the scientific 
and literary advocates of the Caucasian slave vested in¬ 
terests in this country and abroad and their present repre¬ 
sentatives who plead for Negro race subserviency, but we 
have learned much truth concerning what are called the 
Caucasian and Negro races. The real problem is now to 
get this truth in the present Caucasian mind and to expunge 
from the literature of this and other countries the false 
doctrines and statements therein concerning the races of 

m< In this splendid work Prof. Franz Boas is without doubt 
America’s foremost scholar and scientist. His The Mind 
of Primitive Man is in America what the Race Prejudice by 

Jean Finot is in France. . 

From these two revolutionary and illuminating books we 
now know that in nature there is but one race, the human 
race, for no standard has ever been adopted which included 
all the so-called members of any race group to the exclusion 
of all other racial varieties; that there is no naturally su¬ 
perior and inferior races, for in all are to be found examples 
of the highest and lowest men; that the historical fact of 
achievement does not prove capacity and ability in any one 
race, for civilization is the product of all races, that the 
Caucasian race has no monopoly upon beauty and the 
human features, which are to be found in all races, that 
the Negro is an important contributor to civilization, that 
in the light of the Negro’s progress in America and other 
stimulating environment, his retardation has little or no 
bearing upon race capacity in view of man s long life on 
earth and the natural unity of the human race; that the 
range of difference and variation within race types is greater 
than the difference between the races; that language is not 
a sufficient standard for measuring the ability of races for 
cultural attainment; that all the essentially valuable social 
activities are found in the native Negro African; that the 
Negro thrives better in the Caucasian climate than the 
Caucasian in the African Neero tropics; and that the qual- 
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and undemocratic political and social systems, the represen¬ 
tatives of the Southern political oligarchy and aristocratic 
r£gim6 were able to name the President of the United 
States in 1916. 

This political oligarchy has always denied the right of 
the Federal Government to interfere in any manner with 
elections in Southern States; yet in 1916, it invoked and 
used the great power of the Federal Government to invade 
with investigators Northern and Western States and by 
suspect notices and other devices disfranchised thousands 
of voters of Northern States. 

The white South will tolerate no discussion of its social 
and political systems in its territory; yet it takes advantage 
of the freedom of the North to spread its unjust and in¬ 
human propaganda of race orthodoxy and race inferiority. 

For the next four years this Southern oligarchy will have 
in its behalf, the example, the prestige and the power of 
the government of the United States in every Northern 
state and in almost every capital of the world. 

The nullification of the National Constitution has been 
accomplished. 

The spirit and ideals of the American people and insti¬ 
tutions have been violated. 

The permanent and free status of the Negro is seriously 
and dangerously jeopardized. 

The subversion of American morality is about to be 
consummated. 

The true principles of American democracy are on trial. 

Shall we have the New Slavery, founded on race and color 
or shall we have the New Democracy, where all men and 
races are in fact free and equal before the law? 

What shall the answer be? 
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/: /.AS* (ft#; Conclusion of tlic address on “The Negro Question,” 
by ^fr!' ’Moorfield Storey, which appears in the following 
pages, the Wisconsin Bar Association appointed a special 
committee to consider it. This committee, headed by Chief 
Justice (of the Supreme Court) John Bradley Winslow, sub¬ 
mitted the following report:— 

Your committee to whom was referred the address of Hon. 
Mooriield Storey, with a view to having an expression from 
this Association on the evils which were so graphically out¬ 
lined in the address, have given the matter such attention as 
the brief time at their disposal will allow. We have been 
deeply impressed by Mr. Storey’s address, and while we realize 
that it is not possible to formulate an adequate program of 
action at the spur of the moment, we are able nevertheless to 
express, and do, while yet under the spell of our speaker's elo¬ 
quence, hereby express our unqualified condemnation of mob 
Molence which has occurred and wherever it has occurred in 
our land, towards the colored race. It is a time w r hen all the 
civilized world is profoundly shocked by the inhuman treat- 
ment of the weak and suffering by the strong and brutal hand 
of the oppressors. But we have to-day been told of things done 
in our owni midst to our colored fellow r -citizens that are no less 
barbaric than the heartrending treatment of the little peoples 
of the world by their oppressors. We shall reap the whirlwind 
if w r e continue to sow the wind, and as lawyers and judges 
who are sworn to uphold and administer the law let us at 
once pay heed to the solemn warning that the w'ords of Mr 
fetorey have sounded m our ears. The acts of violence to this 
unfortunate race tend to make us indifferent to acts of violence 
to other races and peoples. The fair name of more than one 
American community within recent months has been indelibly 
stained by these outbursts of race hatred and bigotry It is 

suppress 0 so fare’s ^ lawye 5® judges, invoke the law and 
suppress, so far as we may, the rule of the mob. We lawyers 

herefore pledge ourselves to uphold and inculcate among' our 
fellow-ciUzens respect for the law, and respect for The legil 
® oT ° a - races of al1 members of our own community while 

country on theL^Jct 8 PUbhc ° pinion throu f*out the 


THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


There are in this country to-day from ten to twelve 
millions of native Americans entitled under the Con¬ 
stitution and laws of the United States to every right 
that any American citizen enjoys and protected against 
hostile legislation in any State by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Yet all over the country their rights are 
ignored and they are subjected to indignities of every 
kind, simply because they are Negroes. 

The Constitution expressly provides that the right of 
citizens to vote “shall not be denied or abridged 
... on account of race, color or previous con¬ 
dition of servitude.” Yet in many States this pro¬ 
vision is set at naught. The Negroes have felt the 
murderous violence of the Ku Klux Klan, they have 
seen brutality followed by fraud when elections were 
carried by tissue-paper ballots, and the same results 
accomplished later by “grandfather clauses” and 
laws intended to enable election officers to reject 
their votes. We need not enumerate the methods 
for we all know that in the Southern States 
the Negro vote has been and is suppressed. This is 
admitted and justified by the Southern people. 

Negroes are denied the protection which the law af¬ 
fords the lives and property of other citizens. If only 
charged with crime or even misdemeanor, they are at 
the mercy of the mob and may be killed and tortured 
with absolute impunity. In many States they cannot 
obtain justice in the courts. At hotels, restaurants and 
theatres they are not admitted or are given poor accom¬ 
modation. In the public parks and public conveyances, 
even in the public offices of the nation, they are set apart 










and well did lie add, 

“We cannot either as individuals, as a country, 
as a State, or as a nation continue to mete out one 
kind of criminal justice to a poor man, a friendless 
man, or a man of a different race, and another kind 
of justice to a rich man, an influential man. or a 
man of our own race without reaping the conse¬ 
quences.” 

From the Vicksburg Herald come these words:— 

“The Herald looks with no favor upon drafting 
Southern Negroes at all, believing they should be 
exempt in toto because they do not equally ‘share 
in the benefits of government.’ To say that they 
do is to take issue with the palpable truth. ‘Taxa¬ 
tion without representation,’ the war-cry of the 
Revolutionary wrong against Great Britain, was 
not half so plain a wrong as requiring military 
service from a class that is denied suffrage and 
which lives under such discriminations of inferi¬ 
ority as the ‘Jim Crow’ law and inferior school 
equipment and service.” 

One might criticise such an utterance as intended to 
encourage resistance to conscription by the Negroes, 
or might imagine that the writer from these premises 
would argue against the “wrong” which he recognizes. 
Alas, no. His argument is that the wrong must be made 
permanent and the conscription of Negroes abandoned 
because it makes the wrong too apparent. He says, 
“Drafting Negroes as soldiers is a gross travesty and 
contradiction of the color-line creed,” and rather than 
abandon that creed he would deprive his country in 
tins terrible crisis of all the soldiers which twelve mill¬ 
ions of people are ready and anxious to supply. 

If we ask what is done for education, the report of 
a careful investigation published by the Bureau of 
Education in the Department of the Interior is melan¬ 
choly reading. It gives the facts as to the 1G Southern 
States, the District of Columbia and Missouri, in which 
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the population contains a considerable portion of Ne¬ 
groes, and states that in 15 States and the District of 
Columbia “for which salaries by race could be obtained 
the figures showed an expenditure of “$10.32 for each 
white child and $2.89 for each colored child. The 
conditions are even worse than these figures indicate, 
for, as the report states, “the per capita expenditure 
for Negro children is higher in the border States, where 
the proportion of colored people is relatively small and 
the proportion for colored high schools is better. The 
more numerous the Negroes the smaller is the provision 
for their education. A table in the report shows that 
in the counties where the percentage of Negroes in the 
population is less than 10 per cent., the per capita ex¬ 
penditure for white and colored is nearly equal. It 
evidently does not pay to maintain separate schools. 
Where, however, the percentage of Negroes is between 
50 and 75 per cent, the expenditure for the whites is 
$12.53 per capita and for the colored $1.77, while where 
the percentage exceeds 75 per cent, the expenditure for 
the whites is $22.22 and for the Negroes only $1.78 per 
capita. 

The results may be imagined, and we cannot be sur¬ 
prised at the testimony which the same report gives 
from competent witnesses. I quote:— 

“The supervisor of white elementary rural schools 
in one of the States recently wrote concerning the 
Negro schools:— 

“ T never visit one of these [Negro] schools with¬ 
out feeling that we are wasting a large part of this 
money and are neglecting a great opportunity. The 
Negro schoolhouses are miserable beyond all de- 
scription. They are usually without comfort, equip¬ 
ment, proper lighting, or sanitation. Nearly all of 
the Negroes of school age in the district are crowded 
into these miserable structures during the short 
term which the school runs. Most of the teachers 
are absolutely untrained and have been given cer¬ 


tificates by the county board, not because they have 
passed the examination, but because it is necessary 


to have some kind of a Negro teacher. 


Among the 


Negro rural schools which I have visited, I have 
found only one in which the highest class knew 
the multiplication table/ 

“A State superintendent writes:— 

“ “There has never been any serious attempt in 
this State to offer adequate educational facilities 
for the colored race. The average length of the 
term for the State is only four months; practically 
all of the schools are taught in dilapidated churches, 
which, of course, are not equipped with suitable 
desks, blackboards, and the other essentials of a 
school; practically all of the teachers are incompe¬ 
tent, possessing little or no education and having 
had no professional training whatever, except a 
few weeks obtained in the summer schools; the 
schools are generally overcrowded, some of them 
having as many as 100 students to the teacher; 
no attempt is made to do more than teach the chil¬ 
dren to read, write, and figure, and these subjects 
are learned very imperfectly/ ” 

But more dangerous and more wicked than neglect 
is the barbarous cruelty of lynching. I need not revive 
the figures of the past. What has happened within a 
.year is enough. Since the United States entered the war 
a careful investigation shows that 219 Negro men, 
women and children have been killed and lynched by 
mobs in addition to two white men, one of these being 
Robert Prager. Four Negroes were lynched in Ala¬ 
bama, 2 in Arkansas, 1 in Florida, 7 in Georgia, 1 in 
Kentucky, 11 in Louisiana, 3 in Mississippi, 1 in North 
Carolina, 2 in Oklahoma, 2 in South Carolina, 5 in 
Tennessee, 9 in Texas, 3 in Virginia, 1 in West Virginia, 
and 1 in Wyoming. In addition to these cases 175 men, 
women and children were tortured, burned and killed 
at East St. Louis in July, 1917, and three Negroes were 
killed by a mob at Chester, Pennsylvania, in September, 
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1917.* Since 1SS5 between 3,000 and 4,000 cases of lynch¬ 
ing have been reported, and in only three instances does 
investigation show that any lyncher was punished. In 
two of these cases the victim of the mob was white. In 
the third case, that of a particularly atrocious murder 
of a Tennessee farmer and his two daughters, the lynch¬ 
ers were two young and friendless white boys. 

That you may realize what lynching is, let me give 
you instances. Dyersburg in Tennessee is a prosperous 
town of some 7,500 people, the county seat and a repre¬ 
sentative community of the better class. In this town 
on Sunday morning, December 2, in a lot the corner 
of which adjoins the public square, and which is within 
a stone s throw of two churches and the residences of 
several ministers, as well as of the mayor of the town, 
while the people of Dyersburg surrounded the scene, 
watched all that occurred and approved, since no 
protest was made, a Negro was thus dealt with:— 

“The Negro was seated on the ground and a 
buggy-axle driven into the ground between his legs. 
His feet were chained together, with logging chains, 
and he was tied with wire. A fire was built. Pokers 
and flat-irons were procured and heated in the fire. 
It was thirty minutes before they were red-hot. 

“His self-appointed executors burned his eyeballs 
with red-hot irons. TV hen he opened his moutli 
to cry for mercy a red-hot poker was rammed down 
his gullet. Red-hot irons were placed on his feet, 
back and body, until a hideous stench of burning 
human flesh filled the Sabbath air of Dyersburg.” 

“Thousands of people witnessed this scene. They 
had to be pushed back from the stake to which the 
Negro was chained. Roof-tops, second-story win¬ 
dows and porch-tops were filled with spectators. 

* Since this address was written, and between May 15 and June 2 last 
three colored men and one woman were lynched in Georgia for alleged com¬ 
plicity in a murder, one has been lynched and his body burned in Tennessee 
the whole colored population of the town being forced to witness the burning 
and a mother and her five sons have been shot to death in Texas on account 
of an altercation between one of them and a white man, the woman’s daugh¬ 
ter also being fatally wounded. 







Children were lifted to shoulders, that they might 
behold the agony of the victim. 

“A little distance away, in the public square, 
the best citizens of the county supported the burn¬ 
ing and torturing with their near-by presence.” 


The Memphis News-Scimitar thus describes the scene: 

“Not a domino hid a face. Every one was un¬ 
masked. Leaders were designated and assigned 
their parts. Long before the mob reached the city 
the public square was choked with humanity. Ail 
waited patiently. Women, with babies, made them¬ 
selves comfortable. 

“At last the irons were hot. 

“A red streak shot out; a poker in a brawny 
hand was boring out one of the Negro’s eyes. The 
Negro bore the ordeal with courage, only low moans 
escaping him. Another poker was working like 
an auger on the other orbit. 

“Swish. Once, twice, three times a red hot iron 
dug gaping places in Lation Scott’s back and sides. 

“ ‘Fetch a hotter one,’ somebody said. The ex¬ 
ecution went on. 

“Now some one had another poker—jabbing its 
fiery point into the ribs of the doomed black. 

“Then rubbish was piled high about the agonized 
body, squirming beneath its load. 

“More and more wood and rubbish were fed the 
fire, but at three o’clock Lation Scott was not dead. 
Life finally fled at four o'clock. 

“Women scarcely changed countenance as the 
Negro’s back was ironed with the hot brands. Even 
the executioners maintained their poise in the face 
of bloody creases left by the irons,—irons which 
some housewife had been using. 

“Three and a half hours were required to com¬ 
plete the execution.” 

We cannot but wonder whether on that Sunday morn¬ 
ing, in the shadow of the churches, any of the respectable 
church-going citizens of Dyersburg who witnessed these 
horrors remembered the immortal words, “Inasmuch as 























ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me.” 

At Estill Springs in Tennessee a Negro charged with 
killing two white men was in like manner tortured and 
burned alive. The Chattanooga Times thus describes 
what occurred:— 

“Jim Mcllherron, the Negro who shot and killed 
Pierce Rodgers and Jesse Tigert, two white men, 
at Estill Springs, last Friday, and wounded Frank 
Tigert, was tortured with a red-hot crowbar and 
then burned to death here to-night at 7.40 by twelve 
masked men. A crowd of approximately 2,000 per¬ 
sons, among whom were women and children, wit¬ 
nessed the burning. 

“Mcllherron, who was badly wounded and unable 
to walk, was carried to the scene of the murder, 
where preparation for a funeral pyre was begun. 

“The captors proceeded to a spot about a quarter 
of a mile from the railroad station and prepared 
the death fire. The crowd followed and remained 
throughout the horrible proceedings. The Negro 
was led to a hickory tree, to which they chained him. 
After securing him to the tree a fire was laid. A 
short distance away another fire was kindled, and 
into it was put an iron bar to heat. 

“When the bar became red hot a member of the 
mob jabbed it toward the Negro’s body. Crazed 
with fright, the black grabbed hold of it, and as it 
was pulled through his hands the atmosphere was 
filled with the odor of burning flesh. This was 
the first time the murderer gave evidence of his 
will being broken. Scream after scream rent the 
air. As the hot iron was applied to various parts 
of his body his yells and cries for mercy could be 
heard in the town. 

“After torturing the Negro several minutes one 
of the masked men poured coal oil on his feet and 
trousers and applied a match to the pyre. As the 
flames rose, enveloping the black’s body, he begged 
that he be shot. Yells of derision greeted his re¬ 
quest. The angry flames consumed his clothing 
and little blue blazes shot upward from his burning 
hair before he lost consciousness.” 


The example to these lynchers was set in Memphis, 
and I quote the following statement from Rt. Rev. 
Thomas F. Gailor, Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee, a 
Southern white man, who wrote in the Nashville 
Banner :— 

“I realize that it is futile to attempt by any writ¬ 
ten word to stem the tide of what seems to be the 
popular will; but a man can, at least, declare his 
abhorrence of such atrocities. 

“This kind of lynching seems to be becoming epi¬ 
demic in our State. About two years ago a Negro 
from Fayette County was lynched most barbarously 
near Memphis, and parts of his body, according to 
the newspapers, carried away as souvenirs. Many 
citizens of Memphis protested, but they were ig¬ 
nored. Last winter a Negro man near Memphis 
was burned at the stake, gasoline was poured over 
his body, and his head was cut off and taken through 
the city streets as a trophy. Last fall a Negro was 
burned to death in Dyersburg, and thousands of 
white people stood by and gloated over his agonies. 
And now, at Estill Springs, we have another burn¬ 
ing, where the white men in charge first tortured 
the miserable creature with a red-hot iron, ‘to 
break his will,’ while the victim, already shot nearly 
to death, with one eye hanging out, screamed for 
mercy, and a thousand wiiite men, with hundreds 
of w'omen and children, looked on and were not 
ashamed.” 

These details are revolting, and you may ask me why 
I harrow you by reciting them. Because unless the 
hideous horror of the disease is brought home to you, 
you will not rouse yourselves to find the remedy. 

The massacre of St. Louis is fresh in your memories, 
and its horrors are w'ell known at the South, as appears 
by the article in the Greenville News , published at 
Greenville, South Carolina, of all days on July 4, 
1917, under the title “The Banner Lynching”:— 
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“Twenty Negroes have been killed, three hundred 
are injured, and more than one hundred and fifty 
of their homes have been burned. This was the 
work of a mob that showed no Negro mercy, that 
did not stop to discriminate between the good and 
the bad. All that could be caught were beaten, if 
not slain, and battered into pulp. White women 
caught Negro women and tore their clothes off, beat 
them and ran them away. As the Negroes ran out 
of their burning houses, fired by the mob, they were 
shot down like dogs. One thousand five hundred 
soldiers do not suffice to control the situation. Hun¬ 
dreds of Negroes, many of them carrying babies, are 
fleeing from their former homes. Five hundred of 
the mob are in jail. 

‘'The Memphis burning of a Negro at the stake, 
the Abbeville lynching of Crawford, seem insignifi¬ 
cant when compared with the East St. Louis sham¬ 
bles, when the streets ran red with Negro blood, 
when Negro women, innocent and unoffending, were 
brutally beaten, when Negro men were shot down 
for competing with white labor.” 


Pages could be filled with the agonizing details of 
these and similar atrocities. The governors of Tennes¬ 
see, Mississippi and Louisiana have been appealed to, 
but have refused to act, pleading a lack of power. In 
striking contrast has been the action taken by the Gov¬ 
ernors of Kentucky and both Carolinas, but in spite of 
their efforts the men who commit these crimes go free 
like the men who confessed that they murdered Prager. 
Coatesville in Pennsylvania, Springfield in Illinois the 
home of Abraham Lincoln, have witnessed scenes 
scarcely less atrocious, and, though the men who com¬ 
mitted these hideous crimes were well known and were 
in some cases indicted, not one was ever punished. The 
juries refused to convict. 

It is conceivable that in a country as large as ours 
ruffians might be found so degraded and ferocious as to 
commit these horrible crimes, but that no attempt should 




be made to punish them, that respectable men and 
women should look on and let their children witness 
such horrors would be inconceivable were it not clearly 
true. The great body of the community approves or 
lynching would stop. Men justify their treatment of 
the Negroes by saying that it is necessary “to preserve 
their civilization,” while the editor of the Little Rock 
Daily News recently wrote that he considered white 
men “just a little lower than the angels” and the Negro 
“just a little higher than the brutes.” What sort of 
“civilization” do such actions reveal, and who are the 
angels whom these white men so closely resemble? 

The excuse that such things are done to prevent crimes 
against women is without foundation. Let me answer 
it by Southern testimony. Dr. W. C. Scroggs of the 
Louisiana State University says: “Not only is lynching 
no preventive of crimes against women, but statistics 
prove that only one time in four are such crimes the 

cause of lynching. In 1915 only 16 per cent, of the 

persons lynched were charged with crimes against wom¬ 
anhood.” I have emphasized the word “charged” for a 
charge is easily made and often falsely, as figures 
abundantly prove. In court the man who is charged 
is presumed to be innocent. To the mob the charge is 
proof of guilt. 

The figures for 1917 abundantly confirm Dr. 
Scroggs:— 

“Rape and attempted rape. 44 

Murder. ® 

Assault and wounding. 4 

Robbery and theft. ® 

White women (intimacy, annoying, striking, entering room, 

etc.) . 7 

Race prejudice (refusing to give up farm, accidental killing).. 2 

Opposing draft. 1 

Resisting arrest. 4 

Unreported . 4 

Vagrancy, disputing. ” 

Killed by mobs. 47 " 



Total 


222 ’ 



























was not a single case in which this trust was betrayed,” 
adding with tears in his voice, “There never was a 
better race than the Negroes.” This shows how far 
they were from brutes. There were in the Confederate 
States nearly four million slaves, but, as Mr. Rhodes 
says, they “made no move to rise.” In the graphic 
words of Henry Grady, “a thousand torches would have 
disbanded the Southern army, but there was not one.” 

The Negroes had no voice in reconstruction, nor did 
they propose or in any way help to carry the amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution which secure their rights. We 
forget that Andrew Johnson reconstructed the Southern 
States on a white basis, and that legislatures of 
white men chosen by white votes at once passed laws 
which virtually re-established slavery. The amendments 
were adopted to save the country from such a calamity 
and to preserve forever the results of the war. The con¬ 
temporary records abundantly establish these propo- 
sitions. 

If in the first few years the Negroes made a foolish 
use of their newly acquired power, they acted under 
white leaders who led them wrong, and who were able 
to do so, because the men to whom for four years they 
had shown such unexampled loyalty refused to lead them 
right. At the worst they acted as people act who are 
ignorant and unfamiliar with the business of the gov¬ 
ernment. Who had kept them so ignorant and so unpre¬ 
pared to exercise their rights as men? Compare them 
with the Bolsheviki, or even with the French in 1789, 
and tell me that they suffer by the comparison. Com¬ 


an effort to punish crime. It is a sport which has 
as its excuse the fact that a crime, of greater or less 
gravity, has been committed or is alleged. A lynch¬ 
ing party rarely is made up of citizens indignant 
at the law’s delays or failures. It often is made 
up of a mob bent "upon diversion, and proceeding in 
a mood of rather frolicsome ferocity, to have a 
thoroughly good time. Lynchers are not persons 
who strive from day to day toward social better¬ 
ment. Neither are they always drunken ruffians. 
Oftentimes they are ruffians wholly sober in so far 
as alcoholic indulgence is concerned, but highly 
stimulated by an opportunity to indulge in spec¬ 
tacular murder when there is no fear that the next 
grand jury will return murder indictments against 
them.” 


This is the situation which confronts this country. 
We call it “The Negro problem,” but it is not. The 
Negroes did not come to this country as voluntary emi¬ 
grants. We white men took them from their homes 
and brought them here to be our slaves. We held them 
in slavery for more than two centuries. We called 
them “chattels,” we refused them all the rights of men 
and did our best to make them brutes. We were afraid 
to let them learn and we kept them ignorant. Their 
patience, their kindliness, their gentleness made all 
this possible. Had they been less patient, slavery would 
have perished at the outset. 

During the Civil War waged, at least after 1803, to 
free them, they showed a loyalty to their masters which 
is without a parallel in history. They tilled the soil 
and raised the crops which fed the Southern soldiers, 
who were fighting to keep them slaves. To their pro¬ 
tection these soldiers confided their wives and children, 
and, as a leading Southern gentleman said to me, “There 
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brought him here and we have governed him ever since. 
The conditions which exist are of our own creation. We 
have made the laws under which lie lives; we administer 
them. Save in a few States his vote is negligible. He 
lias no representative in Congress or in executive office. 
He simply exists as God made him and as we have de¬ 
graded him. While we deny these millions of men their 
rights as citizens, we demand of them the fulfilment of 
all the obligations of citizens. We tax their property, 
and in this supreme crisis of the world’s history we 
demand their lives. Our conscription law recognizes 
no distinction of color, and loyally they answer their 
country's call. 

They do not hold back or plot against the government 
as do the Sinn Feiners in Ireland, but now as always in 
our history they have been as ready to fight for their 
country as any white men. Let me give you the testi¬ 
mony of their Southern white neighbors. It is from 
the Charlotte (North Carolina) News that I quote:— 

“It is the marvel of the South, as it ought to be 
the admiration of the whole United States, that 
when the colored man in the hard stages of the war, 
through which we are beginning to pass, is being 
put to the test, he is measuring up to the full 
valuation of a citizen and a patriot. There has been 
nothing wanting about him. In every activity to 
which the mind of the country has been directed 
since it was committed by its great President to 
war, the Negro has fulfilled his obligation. 
There has not only been a total absence of re¬ 
sistance, but there has been, rather, a hearty re¬ 
sponse to every appeal of the government, a thor¬ 
ough fitting-in with every enterprise that had of 
necessity to be founded, first of all, upon a spirit 
of patriotism. These multiplied diversities need 
not be enumerated. What the colored man has done 
is made all the more glittering by what he has re- 
lused to do. His efforts and activities speak in 
terras of eloquence that become the despair of those 
who seek to portray them.” 


T 



And to these words I add from the Charleston News 
and Courier the following:— 

“The Negroes have met the first test admirably. 
Both the drafted men and the Negro leaders of 
South Carolina have earned the commendation of 
them which is being freely voiced by white citizens 
everywhere. The leaders have realized, as it was 
hoped they would, that in a way their race is on 
tnal. Evidently they are determined that it shall 
acquit itself well.” 


Is there nothing in all this which touches the con¬ 
science of their countrymen, which appeals to their sense 
of justice? I put the question to you: Does it touch your 
consciences? 

It is a wbite man’s problem which confronts us. The 
fault is in us, not in our colored neighbors. It is our 
senseless and wicked prejudice against our fellow-men 
which is the root of all our troubles. The question is 
how can we make the white people of this country recoo-- 
nize tiie rights which they themselves have given to 
the Negro, how can we induce them to enforce the laws 
which they themselves have made for his protection, 
how persuade them to do him simple justice, how lead' 
them to allow him equal opportunity, to educate the 
men of whose ignorance we complain, to set the Negro 
an example of civilization and not of worse than medi- 
awal brutality—in a word, to help the Negro up and 
not to beat him down. We can blame him for nothing, 
tor we are responsible for him and his situation. Can 
we not make the American people feel how cruel, how 
wicked, how cowardly is their treatment of men who 
ha\e never injured them, and who are in numbers and 
resources so much weaker? This is the question on the 
answer to which the future of this country in no small 
measure depends. For the crime of establishing and 
maintaining slavery the white people of this country 
paid bitterly by the sufferings, losses and demoraliza- 
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lion entailed by four years of civil war. We may well 
lieed the words of Edmund Burke and “reflect seriously 
on the possible consequences of keeping in the hearts 
of your community a bank of discontent, every hour 
accumulating, upon which every company of seditious 
men may draw at pleasure.” 

When the Irish troops were brought to London by 
James II., Macaulay tells us how they were regarded 
by the English:— 

“No man of English blood then regarded the abo¬ 
riginal Irish as his countrymen. They did not be¬ 
long to our branch of the great human family. They 
were distinguished from us by more than one moral 
and intellectual peculiarity. They had an aspect 
of their own, a mother tongue of their own. 

They were therefore foreigners; and of all foreign¬ 
ers they were the most hated and despised; the most 
hated, for they had during five centuries always 
been our enemies; the most despised, for they were 
our vanquished, enslaved, and despoiled enemies. 

. . . The Irish were almost as rude as the sav¬ 

ages of Labrador. [The Englishman] was a free¬ 
man ; the Irish were the hereditary serfs of his race. 
He worshipped God after a pure and rational fash¬ 
ion; the Irish were sunk in idolatry and super¬ 
stition ; . . . and he very complacently inferred 

that he was naturally a being of a higher order than 
the Irishman, . . . who were generally despised 

in our island as both a stupid and cowardly people.” 

Could the most prejudiced white man use stronger 
terms to paint the inferiority of his colored neighbor? 

The Irish nation to-day is extremely prosperous, yet 
the memory of ancient wrongs coupled with the desire 
for greater political rights makes her a thorn in Eng¬ 
land s side, when England needs the loyal support of 
all her citizens. “England’s extremity is Ireland’s op¬ 
portunity” in bitter truth. We may well bear this ex¬ 
ample in mind, and remember how small a fraction of 
the English Empire is the discontented part of Ireland, 
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and how much this small discontent costs. We may well 
ask what is in store for us. If it cost us four years 
of civil war to hold some three or four millions of ig¬ 
norant Negroes in slavery, what may it not cost us to 
trample upon the rights and feelings of twelve million 
fieemen, constantly gaining in numbers and education, 
resources and self-respect! These are questions for me 
and for you, as well as for every citizen of the United 
States. What are you doing to answer them? 

Men say that it is for the Southern States to deal 
with the situation, and that we must not interfere. So 
in 1850 they said that slavery was a Southern question 
and that none but Southern men could understand or 
deal with it. The Grand Army of the Eepublic living 
and dead, the soldiers’ monuments in every town, the 
green graves in Southern and Northern land alike, bear 
witness to the falsity of the claim, and prove that the 
whole nation pays for the fault of any part. It was 
the blood of white men which was drawn by the sword 
to pay for the blood of black men drawn by the lash. 

5. ou may say that this is a rhetorical answer. Let us 
turn to facts and figures. The Presidential election of 
1916 stirred the country deeply, and we may take the 
vote cast then to illustrate my point. Louisiana, Kansas 
and Mississippi are each entitled to 8 representatives 
in Congress, and must have therefore nearly equal pop¬ 
ulations. Ignoring the votes of the small parties, the 
people of Kansas cast 592,246 votes, the people of Loui¬ 
siana S6,341 votes, the people of Mississippi 84,675. 
More than half the people of the latter State are colored, 
and the proportion is nearly as large in Louisiana! 
South Carolina with 7 representatives cast 63,396 votes. 
Arkansas with the same representation 160,296, while 
Connecticut with only 5 representatives cast 206,300. 
About 9,000 votes elected a representative from South 
Carolina. A few more than 10,000 chose one in Lou¬ 
isiana and Mississippi, if all the votes were cast for the 



















or Democratic hands, or if you think it possible tnar 
cases may arise when issues must be decided which are 
vital to the country, you must realize that a situation is 
dangerous where large bodies of citizens can cast votes 
to which they are not entitled,—when one man’s vote 
counts two or three times as much as another’s. 

How is it with the Southern States themselves? Ask 
their wise men whether the present condition places 
the fittest citizens in power, ask them what its effect 
is on the political life of the community, and they will 
tell you that it is bad. Do not rely on the statements 
of men in office who owe their positions to the fact 
that the Negroes cannot vote. They of course speak 
well of the bridge which has carried them safely over. 
Ask men who have retired and are disinterested spec¬ 
tators, ask the men of affairs, ask the students of history, 
and if they answer fairly they will tell you that where 
there is only one party and no opposition in a free state, 
its government will not continue to be good; that where 
all great public questions are decided not upon their 
merits but according to a single prejudice, they cannot 
be decided wisely; and that where a whole community 
combines to perpetrate or tolerate injustice upon any 
class of citizens or even upon a single man, no citizen s 
rights are safe, for every man’s sense of justice is 
blunted, and he who rides to power on one prejudice to¬ 
day may be the victim of another prejudice to-morrow. 
The attempt to punish Dreyfus for a crime he did not 
fnmmit snrmorted though it was by the highest officials 


candidates, and as only 1,550 KepuDiican vote» 

•t in South Carolina, 4,253 in Mississippi am 
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Remembering how small is the majont} in 
Representatives, it is clear that the policy of the country 
on all important questions like the incidence of taxation, 
as well as the administration of the laws by w nc i 
the taxes are collected, is determined by men who cast 
votes which they have no right to cast. Men say that 
‘•the South is in the saddle” and the political situation 
which that phrase describes is due to the suppression o 
the Negro vote. If the Negroes were not counted m the 
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no man shall cast the ballot which belongs to another, 
and that the right of every citizen to cast his own vote 
shall be secure. 

Does not the lack of education concern us? Can a 
country have a better asset than a body of well-educated 
citizens? Have we such a superfluity of labor, is our 
business future so assured, that we can afford to throw 
away competent men? Even if men are only to be used 
as soldiers, they need education to be good soldiers. 
Without it— 

(1) They cannot sign their names. 

(2) They cannot read their orders posted daily 
on the bulletin-board in camp. 

(3) They cannot read their manual of arms. 

(4) They cannot read their letters or write home. 

(5) They cannot understand the signals nor fol¬ 
low the signal corps in time of battle. 

We may well be ashamed to think that out of the many 
thousand Negroes who are enlisted in our ranks and 
ready to die for us “many cannot even write a letter to 
their anxious mothers at home, so little training have 
they had in the schools of their country.” 

As in the human body a diseased part infects the 
whole, so in the body politic an ignorant and degraded 
body of citizens is a menace to the State. Such a class 
is bad company for its neighbors, its habitations are 
breeding-places for pestilence which easily spreads from 
the hovel to the palace, they are also sources of moral 
infection which spreads even more readily, and they 
offer retreats for criminals of every kind. They are in 
fact the bases for hostile raids by enemies of the 


economic future of the South depends upon the ade¬ 
quate training of the black as well as the white 
workman of that section. The fertile soil, the mag¬ 
nificent forests, the extensive mineral resources, and 
the unharnessed waterfalls are awaiting the trained 
mind and the skilled hand of both the white man 
and the black man.” 


The open letter by the Southern University Race Com¬ 
mission, from which the following passage is quoted, 
has been called “the most clear-cut statement in favor 
of the education of the Negroes that has been issued 
by any body of Southern white men.” It says:— 

u -Fhe solution of all human problems ultimately 
rests upon rightly directed education. In its last 
analysis education simply means bringing forth all 
the native capacities of the individual for the bene¬ 
fit both of himself and of society. 


nt both of himself and of society. It is axiomatic 
that a developed plant, animal, or man is far more 
valuable to society than an undeveloped one. It is 
likewise obvious that ignorance is the most fruitful 
source of human ills. Furthermore it is as true 
in a social as in a physical sense that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. The good results 
thus far obtained, as shown by the Negro’s progress 
within recent years, prompt the commission to urge 
the extension of his educational opportunities. 

“The inadequate provision for the education of 
the Negro is more than an injustice to him; it is an 
injury to the white man. The South cannot realize 
its destiny if one-third of its population is unde¬ 
veloped and inefficient. For our common welfare 
we must strive to cure disease wherever we find it, 
strengthen whatever is weak, and develop all that is 
undeveloped. The initial steps for increasing the 
efficiency and usefulness of the Negro race must 
necessarily be taken in the schoolroom.” v 


There is no answer to the question which Carl Schurz 
put to the Southern States,— 

“How can you expect to succeed in competition with 
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neighboring communities if it is your policy to keep 
your laborers ignorant and degraded when it is their 
policy to educate and elevate theirs?” 

We are all interested in the prosperity of every com¬ 
munity in this country. Whatever helps one helps us 
all. It is not—it cannot be—a question which does not 
concern us whether education is given or denied to the 
Southern Negroes. 

How is it with lynching? Does not this affect us all? 

In the first place these horrors occur over a wide 
area. Pennsylvania and Illinois have furnished hideous 
examples as well as Georgia and Tennessee. While 
such crimes as these go unpunished and therefore evi¬ 
dently approved by public opinion, how can we denounce 
the cruelties of Germany? How do you suppose such 
things affect our country’s reputation with really civil¬ 
ized nations? You can answer this question for your¬ 
selves if you will remember your boyish feelings about 
the North American Indians, who never did anything 
more cruel than these white Americans, or if you will 
imagine hearing that such things had been done in 
Turkey, or Russia, or by Germans in Belgium or Poland. 
We must end these horrors at home before we can attack 
others abroad. 

What are we doing? From the President of the 
United States down and by all great leaders of public 
opinion silence is maintained. When Prager was hung 
by the mob the Attorney-General of the United States 
at once brought the case before the Cabinet, the whole 
influence of the Administration was used to stir the 
authorities of Illinois to action and they responded. 
The prosecution failed because the jurymen did not 
realize what they were doing, but it was made clear that 
the Government condemned the act. When, however, 
Dyersburg and Estill Springs stain our good name only 
a few voices of little authority are raised in protest, 
and no attempt is made to punish the criminals. Col¬ 


lege festivals come and go, but what college president, 
what orator at Commencement, takes the evil of lynch¬ 
ing as his subject. The universal silence disgraces us 
more than the acts themselves. The lynchers are ruf¬ 
fians- and act as such, but the silent statesmen, clergy¬ 
men and scholars are the best men in the country. 

If the effect on the country’s good name is bad, what 
think you is the effect cn ourselves? What education 
are the children getting whose mothers take them to 
witness such barbarities, and whose fathers hold them 
up that their view may be uninterrupted? These children 
will govern this country in a few years, and how will 
they govern it? A community so brutalized as those com¬ 
munities must be where the men are thus tortured is a 
bad neighbor. We do not let our little children torture 
animals, for we know that the practice of cruelty de¬ 
praves those who are guilty of it. Why are we silent 
when whole communities are thus degraded? If they 
were threatened with the destruction of property by 
conflagration or flood, we should rush to help them. 
Barbarism is a worse foe than flood or fire. It is a pesti¬ 
lence whose spread is not recognized until it breaks out 
in such horrors as that of East St. Louis. Should we 
not help them to stay its ravages? 

Cannot you realize that your own house is on fire? 
Attorney-General Gregory in addressing the executive 
committee of the American Bar Association in May 
said:— 

“We must set our faces against lawlessness within 
our borders. Whatever we may say about the 
causes for our entering this war, we know that one 
of the principal reasons was the lawlessness of the 
German nation—what they have done in Belgium, 
and in Northern France, and what we have reason 
to know they would do elsewhere. For us to toler¬ 
ate lynching is to do the same thing that we are 
condemning in the Germans. Lynch law is the 
most cowardly of crimes. 
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“Invariably the victim is unarmed, while the men 
who lynch are armed and large in numbers. It is 
a deplorable thing under any circumstances, but 
at this time above all others it creates an ex¬ 
tremely dangerous condition. I invite your help 
in meeting it. 

“The two excuses usually given are that there are 
no adequate laws and that the laws we have are 
not properly enforced. The people of this country 
must be given to understand that we have means 
of protecting those in the field and those at home 
and what is being done to accomplish that result. 

“I urge you through such machinery as you see 
fit to adopt to assist in getting before the people 
of this country the facts that laws are now on the 
statute books or will be within a few weeks which 
will reasonably protect the interior defences of 
our country, that an honest, adequate and earnest 
force is dealing with this situation; and that unless 
the hysteria which results in the lynching of men 
is checked it will create a condition of lawlessness 
from which we will suffer for a hundred years.” 

He had in mind the case of Prager, but what he said 
applies with even greater force to the lynching of Ne¬ 
groes, and it is absolutely true. Lawlessness is a dis¬ 
ease which spreads rapidly and insidiously. You have 
not forgotten the night-riders of Kentucky who terror¬ 
ized large parts of the State and paralyzed the adminis¬ 
tration of the law for a considerable time. Their efforts 
were intended to prevent their neighbors from selling 
tobacco at prices and to a customer that they did not 
approve,—in a word, from exercising their unquestion¬ 
able right to deal as they would with their own prop¬ 
erty. You must remember also the trials at Indian¬ 
apolis and Los Angeles which showed that the leaders 
of labor unions had been engaged in a gigantic con¬ 
spiracy to promote their objects by blowing up factories, 
bridges, buildings and newspaper offices, causing enor¬ 
mous damage to property and more terrible danger to 


human life. You have not forgotten the case of Leo 
Frank in Georgia taken from the State Prison and 
lynched though he had been duly convicted and im¬ 
prisoned according to law. The Georgia mob blamed 
the Governor for commuting his sentence from death 
to imprisonment and therefore killed Frank. The lynch¬ 
ers were known and might have been prosecuted, but 
they were set free, while the Governor who commuted 
the sentence was threatened with being lynched him¬ 
self. You read in the newspapers every little while that 
some man has been tarred and feathered or otherwise 
abused because he has not bought as many Liberty Bonds 
as some of his neighbors think he ought to have bought. 
Criticism of the Government is attended to-day with 
great risks even in the courts, where extraordinary sen¬ 
tences are imposed for the expression of unpopular 
opinions. The mob is waiting in all these cases and, 
ignorant of the facts, asserts its own standard of pa¬ 
triotism or generosity, any deviation from which is 
punished by death without trial. 

When this war is over we know that contests between 
employer and employee are certain, and the air is full 
of wild claims made by the Bolsheviki and their con¬ 
geners all over the world. Such periods of readjust¬ 
ment as that which awaits this nation are always dan¬ 
gerous, and if lynchers go unpunished we may find their 
methods employed against the capitalists who excite 
their wrath, the courts and the public officers who 
stand in the way of wdiat the mob of the moment de¬ 
sires, and even counsel may share the fate of their 
clients. Lawyers have never been very popular since 
the days of Jack Cade, and many ruffians believe with 
him that they should all be hanged. When the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise w r as repealed, Charles Sumner warned 
the Senate of the United States that they were sowing 
dragon’s teeth which in time w r ould arise as armed 
men. Four years of civil w r ar proved him a true prophet. 
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have come forward at our call. They have been met 
with jeers from many quarters, with insults, with the 
suggestion from high officers that they should not ex¬ 
ercise their legal rights for fear of exciting unjust race 
prejudice, with proposals that they should serve as la¬ 
borers and not as soldiers, but notwithstanding all these 
things they have never failed or faltered. They are men 
with feelings and ambitions like our own. Do you think 
they do not realize the contrast between Houston and 
East St. Louis? Of the occurrences at the latter the 
Grand Jury after investigation said:— 

“East St. Louis was visited by one of the worst 
race riots in history, a siege of murder, brutality, 
arson and other crimes, hitherto of such a loath¬ 
some character as to challenge belief. After hear¬ 
ing all evidence we believe the riots—at least the 
occurrences which led up to them—were deliber¬ 
ately plotted.” 


We are repeating the sowing, and the crop is just as 
sure. Believe me, the dangers which threaten our civil¬ 
ization from lawlessness are greater and far more real 
than any which Prussian soldiers can inflict. 

I have come half across the continent to see if I 
cannot make you realize the situation and stir some of 
you at least to action. We are lawyers, who more than 
any other men are bound to support the law. We under¬ 
stand what lawlessness means and what its dangers 
are. The men in the communities where lynchings 
occur, who are silent, must confess either that they 
approve the crimes or are too cowardly or too selfish 
to make a public protest. The ruffians are essentially 
weak—they are cowards, or they would not treat as they 
do their helpless victims. Public opinion, the strongest 
force in any country, once aroused and expressed would 
stop these outrages. There is no man in this country, 
North or South, in Massachusetts and Wisconsin as 
well as in Louisiana or Mississippi, who is not bound 
to help rouse this public opinion. If we are silent we 
also must admit that we are cowardly or indifferent, 
or that we approve. Either attitude should be impos¬ 
sible. Let us speak out and keep speaking out until 
our condemnation is felt by every community, and the 
men who now commit these hideous barbarities learn 
from what we say that this country cannot tolerate 
them. The enforcement of the law by the constituted 
authorities would frighten the perpetrators. Are they 
afraid to do their duty? If so, the community must give 
them courage or elect better men. If they dread the 
loss of office, make them realize that the law-abiding 
citizens have more votes than the criminal classes, and 
that they will not forgive neglect of duty. 

We are asking our Negro fellow-citizens to give their 
lives to their country. Such arguments as I have quoted 
from the Vicksburg Herald might well have made them 
hesitate, but with cheerful readiness and loyalty they 


At Houston no one who reads the evidence can doubt 
that the Negroes were stung into action by great provo¬ 
cation. Here are the comparative figures:— 


Houston 

17 white persons killed. 

13 colored soldiers hanged. 

41 colored soldiers imprisoned 
lor life. 

4 colored soldiers imprisoned. 

5 colored soldiers under sen¬ 

tence of death; temporarily 
reprieved by President. 

40 colored soldiers on trial for 
life. 

White policeman who caused the 
riot not even indicted. 

No white army officers'tried. 
(Military law.) 


East St. Louis 
125 Negroes killed. 

10 colored men imprisoned for 

fourteen years. 

4 white men imprisoned four¬ 

teen to fifteen years. 

5 white men imprisoned five 

years. 

11 white men imprisoned under 

one year. 

18 white men fined. One col¬ 
ored man still on trial for 
life. 

17 white men acquitted. 

(Civil law.) 


How does the contrast affect you? How must it affect 
our colored fellow-citizens? 
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We owe it to them—we owe it to ourselves—that 
while they are giving their lives abroad to make the 
world safe for democracy we should do our part to make 
this country safe for their kindred at home, or, to quote 
a better phrase, we should “make America safe for 
Americans.” 

Upon me, upon all of you, rests the clear duty of 
helping create the public opinion which will accomplish 
this end. The time has been when in Wisconsin regard 
for human rights and determination that they should 
be respected animated this people, when they followed 
leaders who really believed in the principles proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence, when in their zeal 
they even defied the Supreme Court of the United States. 
May I express the hope that this faith is not dead and 
that the cause which I am advocating may find here 
leaders and friends? 
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THE NEGRO IN WAR-TIME 
By Bolton Smith 


“Every white man is an enemy of the Negro. . . . What 

our race needs is more martyrs—more men who, when the 
mob comes, will fight back regardless of their own safety and 
be careful only that more ‘crackers' than Negroes are killed. 
. . . In the beginning of the war the black troops from 

Africa—the Singalese were found fighting at many points— 
now they are concentrated at one point. Few of you know the 
reason, but you all have heard how great was the mortality 
among officers in the early part of the war. The explanation 
was that German sharpshooters could, pick them up easily 
because then their uniform differed from those of the men. 
The true reason was quite different. Two badly wounded 
Singalese were in a hospital with forty wounded white men. 
Every morning several of these white men, German and Allied 
soldiers indiscriminately, were found dead—killed during the 
night. The Singalese being at death's door no suspicion 
attached to them until a certain morning when one of them 
was found lying dead on the body of the man he had killed. 
The other Singalese was then tortured until he confessed 
that his people made it a practice to kill all white men—especially 
officers. He said: ‘The white man has broken into Africa with 
a Bible to steal our wealth. We are getting even.' " 

The speaker stood on a stepladder at a street corner in a 
Negro quarter in New York. He was almost white, had good 
features and had evidently received a fair education. He used 
good English and spoke calmly and deliberately. He advised 
Negroes to trade only with Negroes. Rich Negroes added to 
the importance of the race and would give lucrative employ¬ 
ment to educated Negroes so that Negro college men might 
hope to become something better than bellboys in downtown 
hotels. “If this is German propaganda,” he explained, “I 
hope to hear more of it. We are asking no more than our 
right.” I quote from memory—the sense rather than the words. 
He spoke with pride of the work of American Negro soldiers 
abroad and I do not believe it was his intention to advise them 
to kill white officers—though that thought once planted might 
well bear fruit on more than one foreign battlefield. I do not 
believe this man was any more a pro-German than the East 
St. Louis rioters or other crowds which have lynched Negroes, 
but I do believe that he and they alike pursue their respective 
ends without considering the war and careless of how their 
























acts may affect the force of the blow America is preparing to 
deal German militarism. It is with them very much as it is 
with the Russian Bolsheviki and the Irish Sinn Feiners. From 
the same stump another Negro told us the day of the white 
man was passing. He had sinned out his right to dominate 
and the Japanese, the Chinese and the Negro were to inherit 
his power! 

All this talk plays so well into the hands of Germany that 
it may well be secretly promoted by German influence, and 
remote as such a contingency may seem to our unsuspicious 
minds, we may find that many Negro lynchings are in fact 
fomented or aggravated by German spies and that the sullen 
attitude and more imperative demand for better treatment 
noticeable among Southern Negroes of late is fed from that . 
source. It is not hard to keep an open wound running. 

We of the South have made light of German propaganda 
among the Negroes, for we have thought of it as intended to 
promote a general insurrection against the Government of the 
United States, which the Negro considers his only friend. But 
before the war is won we may discover there are other methods 
by which American power can be lessened—methods within 
easy reach of the Negro, as well as of every other subject race— 
methods which in secrecy and sullenness lead, unintentionally 
perhaps but none the less inevitably, to open clashes as in 
East St. Louis. Unless we speedily awaken to the situation, 
this example will be followed in dozens of other places before 
this war is over, and widespread sabotage among Negro workers 
in mine and workshop can be expected to follow. A prominent 
and wealthy Mississippi Negro showed me a well-printed post 
card quoting a paragraph from an Eastern magazine denounc¬ 
ing a recent lynching in unmeasured terms. It bore the Vicks¬ 
burg, Mississippi, postmark, but had clearly not been printed 
in any Negro job office of that town, and of course no white 
establishment there would have turned it out. It had been 
printed in the North and was no doubt being mailed from 
many places. 

The recipient said to me: “This is German propaganda. . 
It is not born of a desire to stop lynching or it would have 
been sent to white people who can stop it and not to me who 
am without power. Whoever sent that card knows I need no 
urging. Every Negro is opposed to lynching. The purpose 
was simply to make me disloyal, to reduce if possible my activ¬ 
ity in the sale of Liberty Bonds, subscriptions to Red Cross / 
funds and all forms of war activity.” 

Here are illustrations of the changing attitude of the Negro. 

A house servant said to a boy friend of mine: “When they 
lynched a German in Illinois the Cabinet had a four-hour meet¬ 
ing about it, but no Cabinet ever had a four-minute meeting 



about the lynching of hundreds of Negroes.” A Negro chauffeur 
went without supper at an aviation camp to which he had ta ke 
some Y M. C. A. performers, because the sutler outside the 
gate when asked to sell him a sandwich answered gruffly: 
“Yes I’ll hand it to you through the window. You can t come 
inhere.” The man said to me: “I told him I had not expected 
to eat it in there, but I didn’t like to feel I wasn t good enough 
even to go inside his shack to buy it. I have known this 
Negro man for years and am sure this feeling—-or the will to 
show it—is of recent growth, and-the fact that he went supper¬ 
less for its gratification shows it is held with some tenacity. 

The Tennessee law require whites to be seated in street cars 
from the front backward—Negroes from the back forward. 
The Negroes observe this law fairly well, partly no doubt 
thanks to the attitude of the white conductor. But the white 
people, being usually greatly in the majority and riding usua y 
when there are few if any Negroes aboard, often take seats in 
the middle when there are many seats unoccupied ahead ot 
them This occasions inconvenience to the Negroes only in the 
rush hours when it sometimes happens that some of them are 
standing in the rear of the car while there are vacant seats in 
that part of the car occupied by the white people. 1 hat this 
is due to thoughtlessness rather than intention is indicated by 
the fact that, not infrequently, white people, under such con¬ 
ditions, give their seats to Negroes and move to seats in the 
front of the car. 

Not long ago in a Tennessee city the newspapers reported 
the following: A Negro woman coming into a car in which 
Negroes were standing, although there were vacant seats for¬ 
ward, passed through the standing Negroes, by the seated whites 
ami took a seat in the front of the car. Such a thing had never 
happened before. The motorman was about to strike her 
with his heavy metal switch bar when a Negro man interfered. 
He was killed in the fray—presumably by one of the white 
passengers, so far unidentified. 

Notwithstanding this I had the following experience a few 
weeks later in the same city. When I entered the car it was 
almost full of Negroes, the white people occupying only three 
of the front cross seats. The extreme front seats running 
parallel with the car being unoccupied, I should have sat there 
—but I do not care for those seats and so I occupied the cross 
seat second from the'front, the first and third cross seats being 
already occupied by white people. Presently the white people 
in the seat behind me got out, and this seat was occupied by 
Negroes, and before I had realized it a rather venerable Negro 
couple finding no vacant seats back of me had passed my seat 
and P were seated on the empty parallel seats to which I have 
referred, and ahead of the white people. I could see the old 
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man did not relish what he was doing but was being shamed 
into it by the old woman. With visions of a violent altercation 
if not worse, I was at their side in an instant telling them to 
take my seat. The old man moved at once, but even then the 
old woman followed reluctantly, clearly showing that what she 
wanted was not a seat but a scene. Here we have two such 
evidences of a changed attitude on the part of the Is egro in o 
city within a few weeks—and there may have been others not 
reported in the papers, because, like the one in which I took 
part, it was not followed by any serious consequences. 

The Negro is not as jolly, care-free, and good-natured as he 
once was. His leaders—especially of the North through the 
Northern Negro press—are shaming him into a new attitude, 
and many of his women are seconding these efforts. Perhaps 
half a million Southern Negroes have moved North since 1914. 
Some have returned, bringing news of the Northern attitude, 
and all have written. To this movement and correspondence 
are due the greatly increased circulation of the more radical 
Northern papers. ‘ This press presents every lynching in its 
worst aspect, often implying a Negro was lynched to cover the 
real criminal who was a white man—or that the Negro was 
merely acting in self-defense. The war has shown the Negro 
that he has some power .for we have asked him to conserve 
food—to raise gardens—to buy bonds and thrift stamps; and, 
above all, we have included him in the draft acts, implying 
that we regard him as possessing a certain dependability and 
character. Is it any wonder that lie is beginning to take a 
new interest in the assertion of his “ rights?” That some 
Negroes have their own ideas of what there “rights consist 
of is shown by the following incident which was told me by a 
very prominent and able woman, a lawyer now connected with 
the United States Treasury in Washington, a lady whom many 
ways sympathizes with the Negro’s difficulties. She said. 
“I was on a street car in Washington recently when a gentle¬ 
man arose to give a lady a seat. There were many Negro 
soldiers on the car and one of them slipped into the seat before 
the lady could occupy it. When the white man remonstrated, 
the Negro justified himself by the statement that there was no 
ownership of seats and that once vacated it belonged to any 
one who took it first. The other Negro soldiers, of which there 
were a number on the car, supported him and, to avoid a fight, 
I intervened with the statement that probably while the soldier 
might be right as a matter of law, I did not believe any American 
soldier would wish to hold a seat which had been vacated with 
the intention of giving it to a lady, whereupon the matter was 
solvfcd by the soldier surrendering the seat.” 

The failure of the conservative friends of the Negro to an¬ 
nounce any policy or to organize for his protection leaves such 



an organization as the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People and such newspapers as the Crisis and 
the Chicago Defender in well nigh complete possession of the 
field, and the incidents to which I have referred are, I believe, 
in large measure the result. When will we awaken to the im¬ 
portance of a definite policy and proper organization to carry 
it out? 

The national policy, North and South, with reference to 
the Negro has been a hand to mouth one. For a generation 
some have advocated the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment 
in order that normal political life might be restored to the 
South, but this movement has never received the support of 
any considerable number of Southern people. If it had, I am 
sure it would have been successful on condition that any state 
availing itself of the right (which the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment would give it) to disfranchise the Negro would 
lose the representation in Congress which it now has by virtue 
of the presence of the Negro. Shortly after the Negro was given 
the vote conditions in Washington municipal politics, where* 
the people had the suffrage, so disgusted Congress that, although 
under control of the Republicans, they made up their mind to 
take the franchise away from the Negro; but, without amend¬ 
ing the constitution, they could not take it away from the 
Negro without taking it away from the white people and so 
they took it away from everybody. This is a fair sample of the 
attitude of the American people toward the race question. In 
most Northern cities Negroes attend school with white children, 
although there is ample evidence that they would do better 
if they had schools of their own. The result of it all is an atti¬ 
tude 'of thwarted ambition and growing sullenness even in the 
North, where the Negro is supposed to be better off. 

The Germans have shown the value of a philosophy for the 
purpose of promoting action even among the common people. 
Those among the people of the South, who understand and are 
interested in the Negro, owe it to themselves to adopt a phil¬ 
osophy and to promulgate a policy in accord therewith, and to 
secure first the adhesion of the Southern people and their 
executive officers in the putting into action of that policy. 
What that policy shall be, it is not for me to say, but it cer¬ 
tainly will oppose lynching; and, with lynching stopped, great 
improvement in the attitude of even the more radical Negroes 
can confidently be expected. 
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mav well be secretly promoted by German influence, and re¬ 
mote as such a contingency may seem to our unsuspicious 
minds, we may find that many Negro lynchings are in fact 
fomented or aggravated by German spies and that the sullen 
attitude and more imperative demand for better treatment 
noticeable among Southern Negroes of late 18 fed from that 
source.” Perhaps Mr. Smith does not know that the present 
discontent among the colored people is not fomented by pro- 
German propaganda but by anti-Negro propaganda; however, 
we must charge him with either ignorance or insincerity when 
he says, “We may find that many Negro ynchings are in fact 
fomented or aggravated by German spies; he ought to know, 
that more than three thousand Negroes have been lynched in 
this country during the thirty years preceding the war. 

The following is one of the illustrations of the ‘ changing 
attitude” of the Negro which Mr. Smith gave: 

“A Negro chauffeur went without supper at an aviation 
camp to which he had taken some Y M. C A- performers 
because the sutler outside the gate when asked to sell him a 
sandwich answered gruffly: ‘Yes, I’ll h ^d ,tt° y ou thi'oug 
the window. You can’t come in here The man said to 
me- ‘I told him that I had not expected to eat in there, but 
I didn’t like to feel I wasn’t good enough to go inside his 
shack to buy it.’ I have known this Negro man for years 
and am sure this feeling—or the will to show it—is of 
recent growth, and the fact that he went supperless for its 
gratification shows it is held with some tenacity. 

Now, it is not that the war and German propaganda have 
worked any sudden change in this chauffeur; it is rather tha 
the war and the bogey of German propaganda have worked a 
change in Mr. Smith. It is that Mr. Smith now notices some 
things to which he has hitherto been blind. He says that he 
I,,w known this colored man for years; yet, the thing which 


serious and lamentable phases of the whole problem. 

The inability of the white man in the South to know and 
i i nrl tho Neero beneath the surface is well illustrated 
Un Mr S Smith’s article. He gives several incidehts to show a 
widespread discontent among the colored people of the country, 

and he attributes this discontent to German ^thatlt 

“All this talk plays so well into the hands of Germany that it 















Mr. Smith said in his article that the failure of the «mserya^ 
tive friends of the Negro (Does Mr. Smith mean the Southern 
friends?), to announce any policy or 

tion leaves such an organization as the National Association 
£Advancement of ColoreJ Pooplo »d .uoh »Wg™ 
ns the Crisis in well nigh complete possession of the held. ivir. 
^nith’s hnplication lie is tliat the National Association ^or 
the Advancement of Colored People and lts organ, the Cm ^ 
are radical in the wild-eyed sense of the term. In fact, it the 
Advancement Association and the Crisis are rad a > < T 
so only by comparison with the attitude of others on the> Negro 
question. They do not advocate the overthrow of anything or 
even anv fundamental changes; they contendony for the 
fulfillment of the guarantees in the C (institution, for t 
partial interpretation and application of * he P™ If this is 
mon justice and equal opportunity for the Negro lfth^is 
radicalism, God save the Negro from his conservative friends. 

Mr. Smith calls on the people of the South who understand 
and are interested in the Negro, “to adopt a P^osophy and to 
promulgate a policy” for dealing with the problem. He adds, 
however, “What that policy shall be, it is not for me to» say. 
This indicates that Mr. Smith thinks the formulation of this 
policy will require a good deal of thought, forethought, an 
hindthought, too. To me the formulation of a policy seems 
very easy. Let the policy be Simple Justice. Of course, there 
are'some who will claim that what would be simple justice for 
the Negro would be injustice to the white man. Undoubtedly, 
the sutler felt that to allow the Negro chauffeur to come into 
his shack to buy a sandwich would be an injustice to the whole 
white race. It is these finer distinctions that go to make up 
the “problem.” Nevertheless, no policy which is not based 
on even-handed justice null work. 

The South will never get at the heart of this problem until 
it is able to think of the Negro not merely as something just 
outside the human pale, not merely as an economic asset to 
the South, but as a human being. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

FOK THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


1. To abolish legal injustice against Negroes. 

2. To stamp out- race discriminations. 

4. To prevent lynchings, burnings and torturings of black people. 

4. To assure to every citizen of color the common rights of American 

citizenship. 

President Wilson declared for woman suffrage as a war measure. 
Black men arc not allowed to vote in many of the states of the 
Union , despite the Fifteenth Amendment. 

5. To compel equal accommodations in railroad travel, irrespective 

of color. 

(>. To secure for colored children an equal opportunity to public-school 
education through a fair apportionment of public education funds. 
Unless the colored child can be educated he is at a fearful dis- 
ndvantag . An uneducated Negro population menaces national 
well-being. This education should be of hand and brain and can 
be adequately done for all Negro children, not the fortunate few, 
only by public schools. 

7. To emancipate in fiy-t-, as well as in name, a race of nearly 
12,0()0,(M)0 American-born citizens. 

The only means we can employ are education, organization, agitation, 
publicity—the force of an enlightened public opinion. 

THE WORK IS SUPPORTED ENTIRELY BY VOLUNTARY CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS. 

Membership, October, 1918, 40,000. 

Number of Branches, 145. 

Send contributions and membership fees of $1.00 and upward to 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Treasurer. 


Members paying $2.00 or more annually receive “THE ('RISIS", 
monthly organ of the association , without further charge. 
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A Brief Sketch of the Record of the 
American Negro 
9 and Indian in the Great War 

In trying to learn what the war record of the Negro at home and 
abroad has been, I think, apart from his actual record on the battlefield, 
that what has seemed the most interesting feature of it has been the 
constant evidence of the place which Hampton has filled in the tremen¬ 
dous task which this country set itself to do. The most practical proofs 
of this have been, of course, tbe Hampton men who have been in the 
service. There have been 766 graduates and ex-students of Hampton 
in the army and navy, 722 of them Negroes and 44 Indians; and of the 
Negroes, 41 received commissions at the various camps for colored 
officers throughout the country. 

Shortly after the plan for raising a National Army was made, a call 
was sent to the trade schools, like Hampton, Tuskegee, etc., for volun¬ 
teers for an engineer regiment to be trained at Camp Sherman, as part 
of the 92d Division; and to this call 35 Hampton students at once re¬ 
sponded, and became later a part of the 317th Engineers. Another proof 
of Hampton’s value to the country in war time was the contract made 
with it by tbe War Department to give a two months intensive course 
in such war-emergency trades as blacksmithing, carpentry, machine and 
electrical work, with military training as well; and as a result, 551 men 
were graduated from this course in the summer of 1917. And in October 
of this last year, Hampton, like all other colleges and institutes of its 
standing, became one of the camps for the Student Army 1 raining Corps, 
and has not, perhaps, had quite as difficult a time as the colleges in getting 
readjusted to a peace-time program. 

In enlisting and stimulating public opinion and interest at home —a 
work just as important as that accomplished by the men on the battle¬ 
field—Hampton has played its part. Two of the men selected by the 
War Department and the Committee on Public Information to present 
the country’s war aims to the Negro were Major Allen Washington and 
Major Moton, who, though now the principal of Tuskegee, may still, I 
think, be claimed as Hampton’s own. These men attended a meeting in 
Washington in July, to consider, with press representatives and other 
• leaders of Southern opinion, methods by which Negroes might best 
assist in winning the war. The results were many, so many that I cannot 
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here enumerate them; but I think we may fairly claim that the success 
of the Liberty Loan Campaigns, the work of the Negro home demonstra¬ 
tion agents of the Department of Agriculture to spur on the Negro to 
greater food production, the training of colored Red Cross nurses, and 
the spreading of the idea of unselfish service among hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Negroes, many of whom have serious grievances against the 
government or the community, were in great measure due to the earnest 
and devoted work of these men and others of their type. 

And Major Moton has given us fresh proof of his far-seeing judg¬ 
ment, and has shown us that he has been looking forward to and preparing 
for the return of the men from France, when he tells us that he has 
spoken to the men in their camps over there, as well as to the communities 
here, on the proper attitude all should take during the period of recon¬ 
struction. These men are coming back covered with honors, having 
played their part nobly, and the communities to which they come should 
be proud of them and give them fairer treatment than they have had 
hitherto. And the men themselves, who have been lauded and feted and 
treated by the French people, and particularly by the French women, 
in a way quite unusual to them, must keep their heads and live up to the 
high reputation they have made for themselves and their country. If 
both whites and blacks have these feelings, relations between them cannot 
help but be far more harmonious than in the past, and a real step forward 
will have been made towards the ideals for which the whole world has 
been fighting. 


spoke last year of the enthusiasm which the Indians showed on our 
entering the world war. It seemed as if the warrior spirit had revived 
in them, and many of those too old for service were most eager to enter 
the fight. Jt was hoped by many of them that separate units of Indian 
troops might be formed, but that proved to be impossible, owing to their 
relatively small numbers and lack of training in certain branches of the 
service. However, before we entered the war, 12,000 Indians enlisted 
in the Canadian Army and went overseas, thrilled at the prospect of 
defending the British Empire; and with them went some of the graduates 
,. the Indian schools of tins country, many of whom, being wards of 
tins nation, not citizens, could not be drafted. And in our own regular 
and national armies, scores of Indians have held responsible positions 
to the rank of major, and every branch of the service has appealed to 
them, from positions as bakers and chauffeurs to positions in the line 
tile aviation service, the navy, the marines, and the Y. M. C. A. If 
is estimated, there were 5,000 Indians serving in our forces it means 
that one out ot fifty has pledged his life to defend the principles of 
'berty and humanity for which our country entered the war. They 
trained at Fort Hancock. Fort Dodge, Camp Custer. Jackson, Meigs 
\\ adsworth, Kearney, and Camp Gailliard in Panama. ’ S ’ 
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Various picturesque stories are told about the departure of these 
Indian warriors from their homes, to enter into their country’s service. 


INDIAN PATRIOTISM 

A recent number of the Indian Leader, published at Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kansas, gives a vivid account of an interesting patriotic 
demonstration at Bullhead, South Dakota, on December n, when seven 
full-blooded volunteers left their homes to join the American forces in the 
war. Bullhead is a little settlement on the Standing Rock Reservation, 
where, a comparatively few years ago, many of the hostiles lived who 
overcame Custer and his band, and not many miles from the spot where 
Sitting Bull himself was killed by United States Indian police. “Under 
the auspices of the Tokala Lodge and the White Horse Brigade, the 
full-blooded descendants of the former hostiles and many of their sires 
gathered here in a demonstration of loyalty to their government seldom 
equaled anywhere. 

“Notable participants in this affair were: Mary Crawler, the only 
woman survivor of the fight against Custer; Francis Bullhead, son of 
Lieutenant Bullhead, who fell in the final action against Sitting Bull; 
Francis Redtomahawk, son of Marcellus Redtomahawk, still living, who 
in personal combat slew Sitting Bull; and Robert P. Higheagle, day- 
school teacher at this station (named after Lieutenant Bullhead), one 
of the most intellectual Indians on the Reservation, if not in the entire 
country.” 

A procession was formed and marched to the town hall, where, with 
Robert Higheagle as chairman, an interesting program was given, on 
which were the names of three former Hampton students: Robert P. 
Higheagle, ’95 — address, “Why We Are Assembled Here”: Rev. 
Joseph Whiteplume — invocation; and Antoine De Rockbraine—address, 
“Conservation of Foods during the War.” 

The Leader adds: “The quota from this district of the former hostiles 
is larger in number than the number from all the other districts com¬ 
bined; and, in event of the continuation of the war for some time, 
Bullhead will probably maintain its numerical ascendency in the sending 
of men as national defenders. Every one of these boys belongs to an 
Indian family of prominence. Once antagonistic to the government, the 
Bullhead Indians present serried ranks in their devotion to Uncle Sam.” 

Another interesting incident observed by friends at the departure of 
the Comanche boys for camp was the singing of an old-time war dirge 
by the women, the intent of which was to urge the braves on to battle. 
It was the first time it had been heard in the memory of man in the 
Southwest. 
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It was the Prussian Guard against the American Indian the morning 
of October 8, says the Stars and Stripes, in the hills of Champagne. 
When it was all over, after the wire-protected slopes had been trampled 
as though they were no more than bramble patches of thorny and leafless 
berry bushes, there were no more German gunners left in the earth- 
banked machine gun nests; the Prussian Guard were further on their 
way back towards the Aisne, and going fast, and warriors of thirteen 
Indian tribes looked down on the town of St. Etienne. 

It is not difficult to imagine the consternation of the Prussian Guard 
when the redskins, with war whoops, came out of the forest in true 
woodman style, reverting to the typical Indian fighting tactics, disre¬ 
garding rules of modern warfare, disregarding also the withering enemy 
machine gun fire, and proceeded to clean out the nests of machine guns. 
Reports from France indicate that the Indian was one of the stanchest, 
coolest men under fire that faced the Germans in the great war; that 
the Indian never knew fatigue, never knew fear, smiled in the face of 
death, and fought stubbornly with a determination to win, no matter 
what the odds. 


One of the first Arizona men to die on the field of battle was a full- 
blooded Pima Indian named Matthew B. Juan, who enlisted in Texas 
early in the war and survived the “Tuscania” disaster. One regiment of 
the American Expeditionary Forces is reported to have boasted at least 
twenty famous Indian scouts from a Dakota Reservation, and many of 
their ancestral fighting instincts and methods have been extremely use¬ 
ful in modern scout patrolling. It is reported that one night six full- 
blooded Indians scouted six miles into enemy territory, bombed a supper 
party of German officers with appropriate war whoops, and returned 
in safety. Another story is told of a band of Indians surprising the 
enemy by swimming many yards under water and appearing again a long 
distance from where the Germans had seen them disappear under the 
water, and thought them safely drowned! I quote anecdotes from the 
Southern tVorkman, the Stars and Stripes, and the Brooklyn Citizen: 


The first Hampton student to be wounded in the war, so far as is 
known at the school, is Robert Big Thunder, a Winnebago from Witten¬ 
berg, Wisconsin. His father has recently forwarded a letter from him 
written at a hospital in France. He says: “I was wounded last Friday, 
June 21, at five o’clock in the morning. We made a rapid raid on the 
Germans early that morning, at three o’clock, and chased them off a big 
hill. Our raid was very successful. A piece of bursting shrapnel shell 
hit me below my left eye, cutting my skin, and went through my nose. 
I shall be well again, but am afraid my left eye will be very weak. After 
being wounded, I ran all the way from the front to the first-aid dressing 
station under heavy artillery fire, but was lucky and was not hit by any¬ 
thing. Another fellow came out with me, and we got dressed at the first- 
aid station and an auto ambulance hurried us to the field hospital. Then 
from there I went to two other hospitals, getting the best of care, and 
finally they shipped us on a United States Red Cross hospital train to this 
Base Hospital No. —*—. I shall be here till I get good and well. It will 
be some time. Thank God, I was not killed. I wish I was home working 
on the farm, but this is our duty and we must fight it to a finish; then 
we can go home safe. 

“Fve found out what war is now. Gee, it’s quite an experience to be 
in a war like this. I’ll never forget the moments I spent at the front. 
I could hear bullets whistling all around me and big shells from German 
artillery bursting right behind. Some Germans were up in the trees 
shooting down on us, and hand grenades coming over and bursting close 
to us hit some of our boys, hurting them bad. I was with one boy who 
could shoot well, and he shot down one of the Germans in the tree. One 
machine gun was only about eight yards from us, but they couldn’t see 
us. I was behind four little trees together, and shooting. We chased 
them quite a ways and then I was wounded.” 


WHEN “THE CHIEF” SMILED 
(From the “Brooklyn Citizen”) 

“The Chief" is Private Ross, a full-blooded Ute Indian, a member of 

the-Infantry. About a year ago he threw up his job of herding 

sheep in Southern Arizona, walked fifty miles down to Bisbee, rode 
the rods” to El Paso, and enlisted. In the training camp he was nick¬ 
named “The Chief,” and it was discovered that he had unusual scouting 
abilities. He was assigned as battalion scout, which pleased him so much 
that he smiled—for the first time. 

Chief Ross is hardly a model soldier. He rarely salutes an officer, 
says “Ugh” for “Yes, sir,” and shakes his head for “No, sir.” But 
“The Chief” wiped out all the little black marks for sins of omission 
in the fighting on the Vesle. 

A lene machine gun in a stone building about 200 yards in front of 
the Americans was holding up the advance. It was broad daylight 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The task of silencing the machine gun 
was given to “Chief” Ross and a picked patrol of three other men. The 
emplacement was “spotted” in the upper window of the stone house. 
Two men were left out in front in the bushes to draw the fire of the gun, 
while Ross stealthily worked up toward one side of the building and his 
companion on the other. Ross edged around to where he could see the 
muzzle of the machine gun protruding from the window. Two seconds 
later a well-placed grenade burst in the room, killing two Germans and 
shattering the machine gun. The surviving* German executed a strategic 
retreat through the rear window and slid down to the ground behind the 
















building, where he would be protected by another machine gun further 
b3 1 t was sure death to try to reach the running German from either 

B ° C That was when “The Chief” smiled the second time. 

$To!ooo,oo a o n to the first two Liberty Loans. 

States'^In^Red Cross campaigns* the'same spTrh was shown At the Globe 
(Arizona) Chapter of the Red Cross, in Apaches appeared one day 

winter with $222 in their hands. “We want to join he R d Crow, they 
said “We are the first contingent; 200 more will come next ti . 

T t,y ftLnd Indian pupil, »o,k,d tor ft. R.d Cftft, »«»“ 
.iris were assigned to hospital work overseas. In one far Western 
reservation, the Red Cross emblem is displayed in every window, an 
at one of the Government boarding schools for Sioux chil ren, 
children organized a Junior Red Cross and succeeded m raising funds 
for 228 memberships. On some reservations, baskets were made and 
sold for the Red Cross; and a “chief” named Ma-ha-wa, the Conqueror, 
hearing" of the sufferings of the Belgians, sent to the relic fund twenty 
dollars raised by selling corn, and received a grateful and appreciat.v 
letter of acknowledgment from the Belgian minister for his e if . At 
Carlisle School, forty-four of the older girls offered their services during 
their recreation periods for sewing and other service when the women 
of Carlisle organized a Navy League; and the women of a reservation 
near Syracuse started a class, under the Department of Agriculture and 
the State Agricultural College, for the study of foods, canning, and home 

economics. . . . . . 

In increased food production, Indians have been of the greatest 

service, and last year’s reports showed a marked increase in production 
and a determination to excel all records this season. In a message to 
the “Great White Father” at Washington, Medicine Owl, chief of the 
Black feet Tribe of Montana, expressed his people’s sentiment when he 
said: “We will plant more corn to feed your soldiers, and we will raise 
more goats and sheep that your soldiers may be clothed ; and if you call 
us to arms, we will go to the front and fight for you 1” 


THE INDIAN SOLDIER 

BY GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR 

Lord of the mountain and the plain he stands, 

Ready and prompt to take his country’s part; 

Erect, with steadfast eyes and willing hands 
And loyal heart. 

Like the proud eagle who on dauntless wing 
Makes his unfettered way across the blue, 

He knows no law but Nature’s, and no king 
But Manitou. 

Out on the prairie, at his wild sire’s knee, 

He early learned all tyrants to despise, 

The common hate of men by strength made free, 

By courage wise. 

So when the war-cry roused the peaceful morn 
With its fell threat to all he holds most dear, 

True to his blood, Columbia’s eldest born 
Responded. “ Here ! ” 

Son of a great, unconquerable line; 

Into his hand put Freedom’s holy grail, 

And though for him it hold but Death’s dark wine, 

He will not fail. 

—From the “American Indian Magazine.” 

Since the night of February 24, when we saw in Symphony Hall, 
most of us for the first time I imagine, the insignia of the Red Hand on 
the left shoulder of the men of Co. L, 6th Mass., now the 372d Infantry, 
we have seen many of them on our streets; and I wonder if you have 
been struck, as I have, by the fine, dignified bearing of those men. They 
all belong to the 93d Division of the National Army, and the story of 
the insignia, as told by an officer of the 371st Regiment, is that this 
division, which was a provisional, not a complete division, was sent into 
action as part of a French division, the 157th, whose insignia was the 
Red Hand, and our regiments took this mark from them. This division, 
as I have said, was not a full division. It was made up of four infantry 
regiments, three of them National Guard regiments; the 369th, formerly 
the 15th New York, called by the Germans “Hell Fighters”; the 370th, 
formerly the 8th Illinois, the “Black Devils”; the 371st, a draft regi¬ 
ment; and the 372d, formerly Co. L, with troops from Maryland and 
Tennessee. This division trained at Camp Hill, Virginia, but the 92d, 
which was a complete division, trained at different camps, there being 
a fear of having 30,000 Negroes together in any one place. Of the 
infantry regiments in this division, we have heard most about the 367th, 
which trained at Camp Upton, and which was the only regiment in the 
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hardest fighting just west of the Argonne. The French Army order, 
citing the entire regiment for the Croix de Guerre, reads as follows: 

“Under command of Colonel Hayward, who. though wounded, 
insisted on leading his regiment in battle; of Lieutenant Colonel 
Pickering, admirably cool and brave; of Major Cobb (killed) and 
Major Spencer (severely wounded) ; of Major Little, a true leader 
of men, the 369th reserve Infantry, U. S. A., engaging in an offen- 
sive for the first time in the drive of September, 1918, stormed 
powerful enemy positions, energetically defended, too, after heavy 

fighting, the town of S-, captured prisoners, and brought back 

six cannon and a great number of machine guns." 

And in all our pride and enthusiasm over the men who were thus 
honored by France and this country for the glorious part they played 
amid the noise and thunder of the front lines, let us not forget the 
thousands of men of the service battalions and stevedore regiments who 
at the ports of Bordeaux, Brest, St. Nazaire. etc., and at the Service of 
Supplies, helped by their unceasing and tireless efforts to back up the 
men at the front. Mr. Wright, a Y. M. C. A. secretary, who was with 
one of those regiments, has told of how these men, of all grades, from 
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thought, was very tair about 11 , as . sent back after their 

admitted that many colored officers la |ones , w hom he knew 

baptism of fire. He told o ’ tlle other held a trench, though 

personally, one of whom failed en > h£ar that one white officer 
badly wounded, and was made ^cap ^ ^ around and S aw his 

said that, as he was going ' . a)so b ear that the colonel of the 

men were not following 11,11 » ‘ . t | iree _the colonel and two 

370th, which had all colore o th C at rS the only trouble with it was “they 
others said of his regi g to sift out a ll the evidence for 

didn’t want to stop. It P < j thi nk in the majority 

.. ' *» '* ",V“" <"« «- 

of instances it was a ca e V them did splendidly. The only 

there is no question btt ^ co , orcd officer s, having to over- 

conclusion that can be d men fe lt about taking orders fron 

come the natural preju | h ^ q{ somewha t stronger character that 
men of their own ra . < And as Ma j or Moton said, if colorei 

white men in the same po. • , govern men excep 

, . _, This reeiment was in France longer than any of tl 

in November,1,17, »d ee„i„ S wi.b the <th Frem 
W *^G.ner .1 G.ur.nd from M.reb f, .nd • 


egroes in the army, 
only four regiments 
resting to know how 
whites. Mr. Scott s*. 
were only 8 per cent of the men 
almost twice as 
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children', and to work out his own destiny—being loyal to his f 
. to his community, to his country, and to his Uod. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE—A PROGRAM FOR 1919* 

First and foremost among the objectives for 1919 must be 
the strengthening of the Association s organization and 
resources. Its general program must be adapted to specific 
ends. Its chief aims have many times been stated: 

1. A vote for every Negro man and woman on the same 
terms as for white men and women. 

2. An equal chance to acquire the kind of an education that 
will enable the Negro everywhere wisely to use this vote. 

3. A fair trial in the courts for all crimes of which he is 
accused, by judges in whose election he has participated 
without discrimination because of race. 

4. A right to sit upon the jury which passes judgment upon 

him. 

5. Defense against lynching and burning at the hands of 
mobs. 

6. Equal service on railroad and other public carriers. 
This to mean sleeping car service, dining car service, Pullman 
service,' at the same cost and upon the same terms as other 

passengers. ' . V 

7. Equal right to the use of public parks, libraries and 

other community services for which he is taxed. 

8. An equal chance for a livelihood in public and private 
employment. 

9. The abolition of color-hyphenation and the substitu¬ 
tion of “straight Americanism.” 


[ 12 ] 


*Excerpt, with slight changes, from the Ninth Annual Report (for 1918). 
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If it were not a painful fact that more than four-fifths of the 
colored people of the country are denied the above named 
elementary rights, it would seem an absurdity that an organi¬ 
zation is necessary to demand for American citizens the 
exercise of such rights. One would think, if he were from 
Mars, or if he knew America only by reading the speeches of 
her leading statesmen, that all that would be needful would 
be to apply to the courts of the land and to the legislatures. 
Has not slavery been abolished? Are not all men equal 
before the law? Were not the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments passed by the Congress of the United States 
and adopted by the states? Is not the Negro a man and a 
citizen? 

When the fundamental rights of citizens are so wantonly 
denied and that denial justified and defended as it is by the 
lawmakers and dominant forces of so large a number of our 
states, it can be realized that the fight for the Negro’s citizen¬ 
ship rights means a fundamental battle for real things, for 
life and liberty. 

This fight is the Negro’s fight. “Who would be free, him¬ 
self must strike the blow.” But, it is no less the white man’s 
fight. The common citizenship rights of no group of people, 
to say nothing of nearly 12,000,000 of them, can be denied 
with impunity to the State and the social order which denies 
them. 1 his fact should be plain to the dullest mind among 
us, with the upheavals of Europe before our very eyes. Whoso 
loves America and cherishes her institutions, owes it to him¬ 
self and his country to join hands with the members of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
to “Americanize” America and make the kind of democracy 
we Americans believe in to be the kind of democracy we shall, 
have in fact, as well as in theory. 

The Association seeks to overthrow race prejudice but its 
objective may better be described as a fight against caste. 


Those who seek to separate the Negro from the rest of Ameri¬ 
cans are intent upon establishing a caste system in America 
and making of all black men an inferior caste. As America 
could not exist “half slave and half free” so it cannot exist 
with an upper caste of whites and a lower caste of Negroes. 
Let no one be deceived by those who would contend that they 
strive only to maintain “the purity of the white race” and 
that they wish to separate the races but to do no injustice to 
the black man. The appeal is to history which affords no 
example of any group or element of the population of any 
nation which was separated from the rest and at the same time 
treated with justice and consideration. Ask the Jew who was 
compelled to live in the proscribed Ghetto whether being held 
separate he was afforded the common rights of citizenship 
and the “equal protection of the laws?” lo raise the 
question is to find the answer “leaping to the eyes,” as the 
French say. 

Nor should any one be led astray by the tiresome talk about 
“social equality”. Social equality is a private question which 
may well be left to individual decision. But, the prejudices 
of individuals cannot be accepted as the controlling policy of 
a state. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is concerned primarily with public equality. 
America is a nation—not a private club. The privileges no 
less than the duties of citizenship belong of right to no 
separate class of the people but to all the people, and to them 
as individuals. The constitution and the laws are for the 
protection of the minority and of the unpopular, no less 
than for the favorites of fortune, or they are of no meaning 
as American instruments of government. 

Such a fight as has been outlined is worthy of the support 
of all Americans. The forces which seek to deny, and do 
deny, to the Negro his citizenship birthright, are powerful 
and intrenched. They hold the public offices. They ad- 
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ninister the law. They say who may, and who may not vote 
1 iw measure They control and edit, m many sectio , 
organs of public opinion. They finale. 

To dislodge them by legal and constitutional means 

N A A C. P. proposes i) endeavor to dislodge them, requires 

strong organization and ample funds. These two thing 
attained, victory is but a question of time, since justice will 

not forever be denied. , 

The lines along which the Association can e , 

fairly clear. Its fight is of the brain and the soul and to 
brain «n<l the soul of America. It scab to roach 
of America. America is a large and busy nation- 
lv things to think of besides the Negro s welfare. In 
Congress and state legislatures and before the bar of pubi c 
opinion, the Association must energetically and adequate j 
defend the Negro’s right to fair and equal treatmen . 
command the interest and hold the attention of the American 
people for justice to the Negro requires money to prmt an 
circulate literature which states the facts of the situation 
And the appeal must be on the basis of the facts. It is easy 
to talk in general terms and abstractly. The presentation o 

concrete data necessitates ample funds. 

Lynching must be stopped. Many Americans do not believe 
that such horrible things happen as do happen when Negroes 
are lynched and burned at the stake. Lynching can be 
stopped when we can reach the hearts and consciences of the 
American people. Again, money is needed. 

Legal work must be done. Defenseless Negroes are every 
day denied the “equal protection of the laws because there 
is not money enough in the Association’s treasury to defend 
them, either as individuals or as a race. 

Legislation must be watched. Good laws must be promoted 
wherever that be possible and bad laws opposed and defeated, 
wherever possible. Once more, money is essential. 
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The public must be kept informed. This means a regular 
press service under the supervision of a trained newspaper 
man who knows the difference between news and gossip, on 
the one hand, and mere opinion on the other. That colore 
people are contributing their fair share to the well-being of 
America must be made known. The war has made familiar 
the heroic deeds of the colored soldier. The colored civilian 
has been, and is now, contributing equally to America’s wel¬ 
fare. If men have proven to be heroes in warfare, they must 
have had virtues in peace time. That law-abiding colored 
people are denied the commonest citizenship rights, must be 
brought home to all Americans who love fair play. Once 
again, money is needed. 

The facts must be gathered and assembled. This requires 
effort. Facts are not gotten out of one’s imagination. Iheir 
gathering and interpretation is skilled work. Research 
workers of a practical experience are needed. Field investi¬ 
gations, in which domain the Association has already made 
some notable contributions, are essential to good work. 
More money. 

The country must be thoroughly organized. The Association s 
207 branches are a good beginning.* A field staff is 
essential to the upbuilding of this important branch develop¬ 
ment. A very large percentage of the branch members are 
colored people. As a race they have less means, and less 
experience in public organization, than white people. But, 
they are developing rapidly habits of efficiency in organiza¬ 
tion. Money, again is needed. 

But, not money alone is needed. Men and women are vital 
to success. Public opinion is the main force upon which the 
Association relies for a victory of justice. 


♦Corrected to May 8. 1918 , when the total membership was nearly 53,000. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 

Organized, February, 1909 
Incorporated, May, 1911 

To abolish legal injustice against Negroes. 

To stamp out race discriminations. 

To prevent lynchings, burnings and torturings of black 
people. 

To assure to every citizen of color the common rights of 
American citizenship 

President Wilson declared for woman suffrage as a war 
measure. Black men are not allowed to vote in many 
of the states of the Union , despite the Fifteenth Amend¬ 
ment. 

in railroad travel, 


Summing Up, the Following Bo 

For Administrative Work and 
For Field Organization, Invesl 

ing Expense. 

For Department of Branche 

. ... 

For Educational and Public'll 

For the Fight Against Lynch 
For Legislative and Legal W 
For General Office Expense, 
Stenographic Salaries, I 
maintenance items. 


5. To compel equal accommodations 

irrespective of color. 

6. To secure for colored children an equal opportunity to 

public school education through a fair apportionment 
of public education funds. 

Unless the colored child can be educated he is at a fear¬ 
ful disadvantage. An uneducated Negro population 
menaces national well-being. This education should 
be of hand and brain and can be adequately done for 
all Negro children, not the fortunate few, only by 
public schools. 

7. To emancipate in fact, as well as in name, a race of nearly 

12,000,000 American-born citizens. 

The only means we can employ are education, organization, 
agitation, publicity—the force ‘of an enlightened public 
opinion. 

THE WORK IS SUPPORTED ENTIRELY BY VOL¬ 
UNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS. 

Send contributions to 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Treasurer, 

70 Fib^th Avenue, New York. 
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Some Problems in the Education of the Negro in the 
South and How We Are Trying to 
Meet Them in Louisiana. 


Permit me to express my gratitude for the opportunity to 
address the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. I am glad to have been invited here, and to be here, for 
three reasons: First, because I am from the South, and firmly 
believe that no one should feel more deeply interested in the 
advancement of the colored race than Southern people—the people 
of that section of the country in which nine-tenths of the colored 
people live. I am one of those that believe that the people of the 
South can get help from the people of other sections of the coun¬ 
try in the solution of problems connected with race relationship, 
and we will appreciate constructive help along this line. But, I 
think the most intelligent of us, whether of the white race or the 
colored race, realize that it is for us, members of the two races, 
to learn to live together in a democracy in peace and harmony. 

Secondly: As a son of Louisiana, I am proud that the small 
beginning that our State has made towards providing public 
school facilities for its colored youth has attracted your attention 
and prompted you to invite a representative from Louisiana to 
speak about the signs of progress in our State. Louisiana is nec¬ 
essarily modest. If at any time she dare raise her voice outside 
of her own borders to boast even in the slightest degree of her 
educational achievements, some one is always ready to rise and 
promptly remind her of her place at the bottom of the ladder— 
the most illiterate State in the Union. But, following this irri¬ 
tating reminder, she smoothes her roughened feathers and derives 
untold comfort from the thought that it is better to be at the 
bottom of the ladder looking upward, reaching upward, and 
moving upward, than it is to be at or near the top standing still 
or slipping downward. 

In the third place, I am glad to have the opportunity of 
meeting the members of your society and to get their viewpoint 
on matters relating to colored people and the adjustment of race 


































differences. It is as hard for us to get your viewpoint as it is 
for you to get ours. The result is that we impugn each others’ 
motives, perhaps without cause. Personal acquaintance with 
your secretary, whom I had the privilege ol meeting a few 
months ago in the South, and reading that powerful addiess 
delivered by your president before the Wisconsin Bar Associa¬ 
tion, have helped to convince me that there is a great opportu¬ 
nity for an organization of this kind to do great good. If further 
conviction is necessary, I get it from a document to which the 
names of your president and secretary are attached. 1 refer to 
the Call and the Program of the National Conference on Lynch¬ 
ing held in New York City early in May. In that Call there was 
no narrow sectionalism, but a spirit of broad nationalism, and in 
that Program constructive statesmanship. On a basis such as 
this the North and the South can work together for the common 
good in the adjustment of race differences just as they have 
worked together to carry the World War to a successful and even 
a triumphant culmination. 

That there is a considerable opposition in the South to the 
education of the Negro and a still greater measure of indiffer¬ 
ence, no one will deny. Our owm educational statistics and dis¬ 
closures made in Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones’ Bulletin No. 39 of the 
Bureau of Education bear evidence to this fact. It must also be 
admitted that race discrimination and race prejudice have much 
to do with this condition. After a study of the situation extend¬ 
ing over nearly seven years, I am not willing to admit, however, 
that unjust discrimination and blind prejudice form the basis of 
opposition and indifference to colored education. Permit me to 
point out other factors to be considered in accounting for our lack 
of progress along these lines. 

Twenty years ago the South was largely indifferent to public 
education. We had public schools, but nobody was much con¬ 
cerned about them in those days, and indeed until much later. 
Talk about education in and for democracy was relatively rare. 
We had not seriously thought of trying to educate all the chil¬ 
dren of all the people. Private schools and academies still flour¬ 
ished for the privileged classes, and the public school, generally 
of shallow' and ill-defined aims, w'as left to shift for itself. The 
awakening in Louisiana really came fifteen years ago when 


James B. Aswell, now a member of Congress from our State, 
was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 1908 
lie was succeeded by T. H. Harris, who has held office continu¬ 
ously since that time. The administration of these men devel¬ 
oped a pronounced enthusiasm on the part of the school officials 
lo] a strong system of public schools. Special taxes w T ere voted 
j and schoolhouses built, progressive legislation enacted and stand¬ 

ards in teaching and administration improved. The enthusiasm 
ot the school officials grew and expanded and seized hold of the 
public mind. Under the stimulation of influential public men, 
parish school boards and superintendents vied wfitli each other in 
building fine schoolhouses, paying teachers good salaries, and 
consolidating rural schools. In the initial stages of this develop¬ 
ment, emphasis was placed on arousing the interest of the white 
[ people in the education of their own children. Increased de¬ 

mands upon the public funds made by the white people and a 
spirit of competition between the parishes to improve the white 
schools caused a temporary neglect of the.colored schools. That 
Louisiana’s current expenses for public education have increased 
enormously is shown by the fact that our expenditures in 1899 
were little more than a million dollars; last, session w r e spent ap¬ 
proximately seven million dollars. The enrollment in our white 
schools during this period has doubled, and our teaching force 
doubled, although the school population has increased only 20 
per cent. 

Let me add, parenthetically, that it must not be supposed that 
we waited until we had finished the work of providing adequate 
schools for all our white children before beginning to provide 
schools for the colored children. Many white children are still 
without schools. Even to-day, in six parishes of South Louisi¬ 
ana, fewer than 50 per cent ot the white educables between the 
ages of six and eighteen are enrolled in our schools. In two of 
these parishes there are twice as many white children out of 
school as in school. 

Returning to a comparison of the public school facilities 
twenty years ago and those of to-day, it appears that the colored 
schools have not shared largely in the increased revenues up to 
this time. The number of teachers employed, for instance, have 
increased from 1,085 to 1,388; the enrollment from 74,000 to 






























99,000, and the amount spent on colored education from about 
$100,000.00 to $330,000.00. We are thankful now, however, that 
the lessons we learned in building a strong system of public 
schools for white children will enable us in a much shorter period 
of time to build a strong system for our colored children. 

Closely akin to the fact that public education as a purposeful 
force in our Southern democracy is still in its early stages, is the 
fact that many thoughtful men in the South have had in the 
past little faith in our schools as a means of increasing the effi¬ 
ciency of our youth. Prominent men have deplored the depart¬ 
ure of our young men from the farms to positions of clerkships 
at cross-roads stores and have held public schools responsible for 
this. If this view is held even by a few in the case of our white 
youth, anyone knowing conditions in the South can readily un¬ 
derstand the lack of faith of many able and intelligent men in the 
existing colored schools as a means of adapting colored youth to 
a higher plane of living and increasing their efficiency. To make 
the statement that intelligent white citizens have little faith in 
the efficacy of colored schools is a reflection on neither the judg¬ 
ment of such citizens nor the intelligence of colored youth. It 
is a reflection upon the type of school these citizens have known. 
This fact must be borne in mind. The white race accepts educa¬ 
tion for its own children as a matter of course, just as it accepts 
its position as the ruling class and the dominant race. The 
average citizen sees the colored race occupying a position in our 
social and industrial life which gives its members little time for 
leisure; he knows them to be dependent upon the white race for 
many services which education might render. The colored school 
with which he is acquainted is not obviously a great contributing 
factor in the advancement of civilization. Although personally 
convinced that each school that has taught a child to read and 
write has contributed to the advancement of our civilization, I 
should dislike the task of proving this if I had nothing better 
than one of Louisiana’s disreputable colored schools on which 


he does not favor schools for his hands or takes only a passive 
interest in them. Sometimes he says school unfits them for work. 
Sometimes he says he has tried a plantation school and not. found 
it successful. Frequently he is apparently justified in these 
conclusions because of the type of school to which he refers. The 
average Negro teacher has had little conception of the true 
meaning of education. This has been no fault of hers perhaps, 
for she has sometimes never gotten beyond that stage in educa¬ 
tion which asserts itself in conspicuous affectation of speech, 
with its broad a’s and gross errors in the proper use of lone 
words. 

Some of our large plantation owners realize that they are pay¬ 
ing the price of ignorance. One of them recently said to me: 
“The amount of money that we have to charge each year to 
wastefulness on this plantation, due to ignorance, is appalling.” 
This sounded like an admission that he needed a school on the 
plantation; yet he had been paying a teacher for some years out 
of his own pocket and truthfully declared that she was not 
worth the pitifully small salary that he paid her. I find the im¬ 
pulses of the plantation owner on whom rests a large responsibil¬ 
ity, kindly and well-intentioned, but these men have not realized 
their neglect of these people. They have thought themselves 
helpless in the face of this existing situation. It is true that most 
plantation owners have given little attention to housing, school¬ 
ing and the sanitation of the colored quarters. On account of 
this, they are sometimes believed to be more grasping and heart¬ 
less than other large employers of labor, when as a matter of fact 
they are only shortsighted. The explanation of this short¬ 
sightedness lies in the fact that until recently there has been a 
lack of competition for their labor. Negro laborers were born 
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bred and died on the same plantation. The owners have ac¬ 
cepted their labor as an inheritance and as a matter of course, 
and their attention has not been called, in most instances, to the 
need for better houses, schools, sanitation and the promotion of 
common decency and the ordinary virtues of humanity. Pro¬ 
tection for sugar, the price of cotton, matters of business adminis¬ 
tration and public questions have monopolized their time and 
they have felt that they were giving their laborers all the consid¬ 
eration they needed or required. The same planter who stated 
that he was paying a high price for wastefulness on his planta¬ 
tion due to ignorance, remarked that his laborers made no effort 
whatever to keep their premises clean; that many houses were 
filthy, and that empty sardine cans were greatly in evidence. 
For this insanitary condition, as for the whole condition of back¬ 
wardness and inefficiency that prevails among these colored 
laborers, he has not realized his responsibility nor his ability to 
apply the remedy. 

But we are realizing our responsibility more and more. The 
World War helped to broaden our vision. The Negro migration 
opened our eyes. Many of our large employers are ready now to 
provide school facilities for the colored youth. They are ready 
to do this not always because they have apparently been driven 
to it, but because they have just realized their obligation to do 
something along this line. I wish to say that the greatest asset 
school authorities can have towards establishing plantation 
schools is the good will and co-operation of the owner. Without 
these such a school is foredoomed to failure. It is a wise policy 
always to use that method of approach towards the solution of a 
difficulty which promises best and surest results; to make use of; 
the spirit of liberality and good will. In securing the good will 
of men of weight and influence, we start out with half the battle 
won; in antagonizing them at the outset, we commit a grave error 
in policy. 

To summarize, then, we have been retarded in the develop¬ 
ment of our system of colored public schools by a number of 
causes, which, although they bear the stamp of a race discrimina¬ 
tion which is woven into the fabric of our entire social system, are 
based on such conditions as the retarded development of our sys¬ 
tem of public schools for whites; a lack of faith in the efficacy 
of the colored school due to improperly or poorly trained teachers 



and an inadequate ideal; a lack of feeling of responsibility on 
the part of many of our best citizens for the entire situation; the 
presence of the large plantation with its obsolete system of deal¬ 
ing with laborers—a system which drives the laborers, offers no 
strong incentive towards better living and seldom places a pre¬ 
mium on superior training and intelligence. We might add to 
this that we are not so rich as you are in Ohio, for instance, and 
that many have not yet become fully convinced that education 
brings in its wake better health, greater wealth, greater morality, 
public safety, better citizenship, arid the exercise of a spirit of 
justice and fair play. Let us note the growth of public senti¬ 
ment in favor of colored public education in Louisiana. 

1 hat public sentiment has been growing for the education of 
the Negro in our State has been evident from a number of recent 
developments. Five years ago State Superintendent Harris real¬ 
izing that the State of Louisiana was getting very little benefit 
of any kind from the State A. and M. College for colored people, 
decided that this institution ought to be removed from the heart 
of the City of New Orleans, where it was located, re-established 
somewhere in an agricultural center in the State, and placed in 
charge of a strong, able educator. After overcoming some oppo¬ 
sition, he induced the Legislature to make the change, and the 
school was moved to Scotlandville, a point five miles north of 
the capital. Baton Rouge. A 500-acre, farm was bought and per¬ 
manent buildings erected. The man chosen as president proved 
a very wise selection. President J. S. Clark enjoys the confi¬ 
dence of members of both races, and is universally commended 
for the admirable manner in which he has conducted this insti¬ 
tution. In tact, so able has been his administration that perhaps 
no other single factor has had quite the influence that the suc¬ 
cessful operation of Southern University has had in creating 
public sentiment in favor of Negro education. 

Probably the next greatest force that has had to do with the 
progress of sentiment for colored education among the school 
authorities has been the joint force of three Northern boards 
that are contributing money in aid of colored education. The 
first of these to inaugurate work among colored people in Louisi¬ 
ana was the Jeanes Board. The parish or county workers pro¬ 
vided by this board to teach health, cleanliness, thrift, industry 
and co-operation did much to win a way for public education of 
























the colored child. These agents operate in fifteen parishes. 
Then came the Slater Board with its aid towards the establish¬ 
ment of parish training schools. The emphasis placed by these 
schools upon industrial education, sanitation, home-making and 
the elementary work in teacher training, shows that these schools 
are trying to meet the needs of the colored people in the rural 
districts. There are only four of these schools now in operation, 
but this number will probably be increased to ten next session. 
The next board to contribute towards Negro public education 
was the General Education Board. On the request of the State 
Superintendent this board furnished the means for the State 
Department of Education to employ a State Agent of Rural 
Schools for Negroes. On the ground, too, that educational needs 
of the rural districts of the South could not be met until these 
districts stood upon a firmer economic foundation this board 
agreed to assist in the establishment of Home-Makers’ Clubs to 
stimulate and promote greater production and conservation m 
the home. In many other ways—such as the training of teachers 
and the providing of school equipment—has the General Educa- 
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good schools for the children of the Negro race. To do this we 
shall have to build many schoolhouses, largely increase the teach¬ 
ing force, pay the teachers living salaries, and make the school 
term much longer. I am not in the least afraid to launch out 
upon this program, for 1 believe sound intelligence makes for 
peace and happiness and prosperity, and that ignorance is the 
one great obstacle to progress, good will and plenty, and that the 
ignorant Negro is as much a menace in any community as the 
ignorant white man. 

“We called on the Negro recently when the ideals of civili¬ 
zation were at stake, and how nobly did he respond ? He threw 
his labor, his money and his fclood into the scales on the side of 
right and humanity—his record in the war is one that the entire 
nation is proud of. In the face of such loyalty to his country 
when the country sorely needed his labor and his blood, we cannot 
afford to withhold educational privileges from his children. If 
you will consider this question seriously, and without prejudice, 
1 believe you will reach the decision that it is essential to perfect 
plans having in view to provide good schools for the Negro 
children/’ 

When a state has for its superintendent of public education 
a man who enjoys the confidence and esteem of the people in 
such a large measure that they want to make him Governor, but 
a man who considers his job bigger than the job of a mere 
Governor, the educational interests of that state are in safe 
hands. 

There remains to be told one feature of our educational pro¬ 
gram of prime importance. When the growth of public senti¬ 
ment in favor of colored education, together with the prospective 
increase in school revenues, became assured, we suddenly realized 
that a larger program of education could not be carried out 
without a larger supply of teachers. On account of low salaries 
and short terms our supply of qualified teachers had not been 
equal to the demand for some time. In many parishes the cus¬ 
tom prevailed of using the same teachers in two or three schools 
by operating these schools at different times of the year. Some¬ 
times the entire teaching force went from one parish to take up 
work in another. With a larger program in view, which meant 
new schools established and more teachers for these schools, a 
greater number of teachers to ease the situation in a large num- 
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ber of overcrowded schools and a longer term which would 
largely do away with the peripatetic teacher, it became urgent 
that we take immediate steps to get more qualified teachers into 
service. The situation was serious. If we induced school boards 
to budget larger appropriations for the maintenance of colored 
schools, and then, on account of a scarcity of teachers, failed to 
make use of the money so budgeted, the result might be that such 
funds would be diverted to other uses. This would not only de¬ 
prive colored children of the opportunity to attend school next 
session, but might so discourage school authorities as to 
postpone indefinitely the carrying out of the larger program we 
had in mind. In other words, if fre failed to grasp the oppor- 
tunity we might lose it. 

The next thing we had to decide was where to get more 
teachers. We knew that near-by states had no surplus of teach¬ 
ers, so we decided that the best thing we could do was to try to 
train 1,000 teachers to meet this emergency. The plan we de¬ 
vised was to hold a number of twelve-week summer training 
schools in as many parishes as were willing to pay one-half the 
cost of such schools. As we had only a few hundred dollars of 
state funds to invest in these training schools, we sent a “dis¬ 
tress signal” to our unfailing friends, the General Education 
Board. These good people came to our rescue with a $6,500 
appropriation and expressed hearty approval of our plan. Our 
State Superintendent, who was visiting parish school boards over 
the state in the interest of the larger educational program for 
all schools, spent considerable time at these sessions urging the 
necessity for larger appropriations for colored schools and 
speaking in favor of the operation of these summer training 
schools wherever a few prospective teachers could be gathered 
together to attend them. A large publicity plan was put on 
urging advance enrollment for these schools, and an appeal to 
young men and women to engage in teaching was made through 
large church and lodge organizations in the State, and through 
the columns of the daily papers. In due time summer training 
schools were organized in thirty-one parishes and conductors and 
instructors selected from among our strongest colored teachers. 
Definite outlines of courses of study were prepared, and, in the 
week beginning June 2, an institute of the conductors of these 
schools was held at Southern University. Twenty-nine of these 
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sc ools opem d June 9. Reports at the end of the first week indi- 
cate that over 1,000 prospective teachers have enrolled in these 
•m 100 s. Inly people over 18 years of age whose applications 
or admission to these schools have been approved by the parish 
superintendent on the basis of the probability of their being able 
to qualify as teachers under our laws after twelve weeks train¬ 
ing, have been admitted to these schools. Therefore, we consider 
out oo ^ for a large supply of qualified teachers encouraging. 
It must not be assumed from the exposition of this plan that 
sc lool authorities m our state believe that twelve weeks of train¬ 
ing in the profession of teaching is enough. These summer 
schools are designed to meet the present serious shortage of 
teachers. We are preparing to do two things: to adopt a pro- 
gram for the further training of teachers in service and to pro¬ 
vide still further facilities for preparing teachers. We have now 
only one public normal school, but some of our high schools do 
•some teacher training. Two of our denominational colleges 
offer regular normal courses, and four other schools of this type 
do teacher-training. We hope that with the present stimulus 
given colored education and the greater incentive held out for 
entering the teaching profession, these teacher-training depart¬ 
ments and normal schools will be taxed to their utmost capacity 
next session. J 

This m brief is our program. We cannot boast of achieve¬ 
ments, we can only say that we are facing in the right direction 
borne of the figures quoted may seem pitifully small and inade¬ 
quate to you. Ten thousand dollars is not a large amount of 
money, but it is large by comparison with the $1,000 or $100 or 
nothing. It is not our wish to lead anyone to be over-optimistic 
We have no hope that next year, or even the next five years, will 
give the colored child the opportunity it should have. But if 
within twelve months the minimum salary paid teachers can be 
raised from $20 to $35, if the minimum school term can be made 
six months in the rural districts, if 30,000 more children are 
brought into school, if the value of colored public school prop¬ 
erty increases by $300,000, we’ll feel that we have cause for re¬ 
joicing. The very fact that more than one-half of our parish 
school boards are supporting these summer training schools to 
increase the supply of teachers and that practically all are in 
sympathy with the movement is significant of the change taking 
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sions. The advice and counsel of the President of the United 
States have been flouted, and his good offices and kindly sug¬ 
gestions rejected with scorn. The decree of the courts has 
been regarded as little more than a scrap of paper. Strikes 
everywhere abound. We have seen race riots raging along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the national thoroughfare which runs 
from the Capitol where the laws are made to the White House 
where they are supposed to be executed. Surely the times 
are out of joint. 

Surface sores are but the outward manifestations of inner 
disease. The scourge of war with its grewsome toll of blood 
and treasure was not the cause but the consequence of world¬ 
wide social dissatisfaction and unrest. Indeed the war in all 
probability relieved the severity of the shock. The upheaval 
might have come with greater suddenness and virulence had 
not the war intervened. The violent cough is the outcome of 
the irritation of the lungs. Sagacious statesmanship, both 
in Europe and America, clearly foresaw the coming of the evil 
day. William Jennings Bryan, like blind Cassandra, proph¬ 
esied its coming, but none would believe him. Theodore 
Roosevelt was the greatest American who has lived since Lin¬ 
coln died. Through clear foresight, and courageous conserv¬ 
atism he staid the revolution for half a generation. 

WOODROW WILSON AND THE NEGRO 

Woodrow Wilson believes, or believed, that he could hold a 
restless world in poise by the soothing balm of pleasing phrase¬ 
ology. His single-track, double-acting mind moves with equal 
celerity, sometimes with and sometimes against the onsweep- 
ing current which he seeks to guide and control. He is no whit 
abashed at the tangle of moral paradoxes in which he frequent¬ 
ly finds himself enmeshed. He follows the lead of events only 
long enough to gauge their tendency and trend in order that 
he might make himself appear to guide them. He frequently 
reverses his course, and proceeds to the new goal with utter 
disregard of logical sequence or ethical consistency. It is ut¬ 
terly impossible to tell whether he undergoes a genuine con¬ 
version of heart or a prudent shift of mind. The same lack 
of consecutiveness and consistency appears in every great is¬ 
sue which he has been called upon to handle. Elected the first 
time upon a platform which condemned renomination, he has 
accepted a second term and is conniving at a third with con¬ 
venient forgetfulness. He forced his Party to change its de¬ 
clared attitude on the Panama Canal by threats of calamity 
which he alone foresaw. Habitually opposed to national fe¬ 
male suffrage, after the propaganda had gained significant 
proportions, as belated entrant, he now outruns the other disci¬ 
ples. He kept the Nation out of war while the Presidential cam¬ 
paign was on, and without additional provocation plunged it 
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into war when the election was over. After Germany had 
committed every atrocity with which she has subsequently 
been charged, he issued a proclamation to the American people 
urging them to refrain from discussing the moral issues in¬ 
volved lest they disturb the serenity and composure of the 
German mind. At first an ardent advocate of the Washington 
policy of no entangling foreign alliances, he sits at the head of 
the Council Table and ties his country to alliances which arc 
imentangleable. The apostle of new freedom for mankind ig¬ 
nores its application to the freedman in America The High 
Priest of Democracy in Germany becomes the obligated bene¬ 
ficiary of oligarchy in Georgia. He has played at peace and 
war successively with Huerta, Villa and Carranza, 
our Southern neighbor remains untranquillized and defiant. 
In one breath he declares that politics should be adjourned 
during the progress of the war, with another he urges the 
country to return a Democratic Congress as more easily pliant 
to his imperious will. As head of the Nation he congratu¬ 
lated the Republican Governor of Massachusetts upon his vic¬ 
torious stand for law and order, and as head of the Democratic 
Party he felicitates the successful Governor of his own State 
and Party, who won the election on the declaration that he 
would make the Nation as wet as water, thus subverting all 
law and order. The highest world exponent of derived powers, 
he swiftly overleaps all precedents in the assumption of unau¬ 
thorized power. Elected President of the United States, he 
makes himself the Chief Magistrate of Mankind. He reverses 
the world motto; his charity begins abroad rather than at 
home He believes in Democracy for humanity but not lor 
Mississippi. Abraham Lincoln's gospel of freedom was im¬ 
mediate; Woodrow Wilson's is remote. The one believed in 
the freedom of the Negro; the other in the freedom of Na¬ 
tions. President Lincoln wrought for. the United States of 
America; Woodrow Wilson for the United States of the \\orld. 
The former never uttered one insincere or uncertain 
word; the utterances of the latter rarely escape the imputation 
of moral ambiguity. By marvelous assumption of superior in¬ 
sight he propounds preachments and compounds idealistic 
theories as infallible solvents of all social ills. He retires into 
the secrecy of his inner consciousness and evolves his famous 
Fourteen Points—the new “tetra decalogue," which he was 
the first to violate and ignore. The advocate of open covenants 
openly arrived at proceeds to the Peace Conference enshroud¬ 
ed in the sacredness and secrecy of Sinai, and returns with 
the League of Nations written upon the tablet of his own con¬ 
ception with the finger of finality. Although the newly con¬ 
ceived League of Nations transcends the Constitution and De¬ 
claration of Independence, “anathema, maranatha” be upon 
the head of that impious statesman who would add or sub- 
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tract one jot or one title from the law oracularly vouchsafed 
by the ordained lawgiver of the world. 

President Wilson is indeed the greatest phrase-maker of the 
age, although each preceding phrase is apt to have its mean¬ 
ing nullified by a quickly succeeding one. “The Nations should 
be permitted to shed all the blood they please"; “we are too 
proud to fight”; “there must be peace without victory,” have 
already taken their places in the limbo of innocuous desuetude. 
Such lofty expressions as “to make the world safe for democ¬ 
racy" ; “overridden peoples must have a voice in the Govern¬ 
ments which they uphold"; “the only way to stop men from 
agitation against grievances is to remove the grievances" still 
await vindication in light of sanctioned and condoned prac¬ 
tices. To the Negro these phrases seem to possess the sinis¬ 
ter suggestion of hollow mockery under the guise of Holy De¬ 
mocracy. Mr. Wilson would strengthen the chain by ignoring 
the weakest links. His abstract doctrine breaks down at the 
point of concrete application. The Negro question, the most 
aggravating moral issue of American life, is avoided or thrust 
aside as hopelessly impossible. He has handled this issue with 
less positiveness and moral aggression than any president 
since James Buchanan. Under pressure of political exi¬ 
gency or military exaction he has indited several of his 
customary notes on this question, but their luke-warmness indi¬ 
cates that they might have been written‘with the left hand as 
tfie easiest riddance of a disagreeable issue. On promise of po¬ 
litical support, he pledged Bishop Walters the full recognition 
of the Negro's claims. Shortly after election he sent the 
name of a Negro as Register of the Treasury. His Southern 
partizans protested. The nomination was withdrawn. The 
promise has been ignored. It must be said that the Presi¬ 
dent's change of attitude or shift of mind is usually 
in the direction of progress, aggression and courage; 
on the Negro question it is in the direction of timidity, nega¬ 
tion, and reaction. President Wilson appears to be at once 
the greatest radical and the greatest conservator of the age. 
Under such leadership the American people—white and black 
—must face the issues which now confront the world. 

THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW 

But the struggle grows apace. No man can move very far 
forward or backward the hand of the clock of time. The full¬ 
ness of the hour has come; the conflict is irrepressible. A 
better dispensation is at hand. Human relations must be ad¬ 
justed on the broad basis of righteousness and brotherhood. 
Shall the process of adjustment be peaceful or violent? Can 
the old bottle hold the new wine? Can the tree of liberty be 
saved by pruning away the dead limbs or must the axe be 
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with the spirit. Religion has functioned, but feebly. The 
church has looked on with pitiful impotency, while every prin¬ 
ciple which it professed has been trampled under foot. The 
voice of conscience has been crying in the wilderness 
with no language but a cry. No great leader in church or 
state has yet arisen with moral virility to meet the new de¬ 
mand. Archaic platitudes and worn-out moral maxims will 
not cope with the new situation. The doles of charity will 
profit but little. There must be quickened a keener apprecia¬ 
tion of the inherency of the manhood of man. All programs 
of reconstruction, not based on this conception are but sooth¬ 
ing syrup to relieve the delirium; leaving the internal malady 
untouched. 

BOLSHEVISM 

The one distinctive dispensation which has come out of the 
conflict, decisively different from existing conditions, appears 
in Russia. The new philosophy proclaims that those who work 
with the hand shall exercise exclusive right to rule. This is 
a radical departure from the aristocratic theory wherein those 
who work with the hand were excluded from participation in 
government. Bolshevism is the antithesis of Autocracy. It 
is Democracy run mad. The pendulum swings with equal 
ease to either extreme and finally rests at the middle point. 
The true order of things lies midway between Russia under 
Nicholas, the Czar, and Russia under Trotzky and Lenine, the 
ruthless Radicals. Bolshevism has thrown the world into a 
spasm of convulsion for fear its example might become con¬ 
tagious and imperil the foundation upon which social order 
rests. The first effect of release from autocracy is, naturally 
enough, extreme experiment in democracy. The Russian peas¬ 
ants being crushed for centuries under the iron heel of tyranny, 
are over-elated with the first taste of self-direction. Liberty 
is the medium between license and oppression. Moderation 
in the golden mean between the extremes of indulgence and de¬ 
privation. The term Bolshevism, etymologically considered, 
means the rule of the majority and it is equivalent to Democ¬ 
racy in the Russian tongue. Menshevism, the rule of the 
minority, corresponds to the detested term, Oligarchy, 
in the English speech. The world extols Democra¬ 
cy and detests Oligarchy; btft when these expressions are 
translated into Russian speech and practice, the feeling is re¬ 
versed. The rule of the majority in Massachusettes is 
called Democracy; the rule of the majority in Mississippi 
would be condemned as Bolshevism. We should not allow our¬ 
selves to be frightened at a phrase. It is not the word itself 
that disturbs the world, but rather the abuse in the hands of 
radical expounders who would push it to the verge of unmiti- 
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,r a ted madness. We are reminded of the attitude of the Euro¬ 
pean monarchies when the Democratic spirit began to exert 
itself a hundred and a half years ago. Conservative thought 
and feeling of that day believed that it threatened the stabili¬ 
ty of social order and was destructive of accumu ated values of 
ah generations that had gone before The old monarchies 
bound themselves in alliances, holy and unholy to stamp out 
the doctrine of Democracy which threatened the destruction of 
the world order. History repeats itself. Order will arise out 

The denunciation of Bolshevism rests upon the familiar ^ 
charge that when government is placed in the hands of the 
peasant class without traditional inhibition and self-restraint, 
it will inevitably pull down the Temple of Liberty and 
Justice, involving all in common ruin. This argument is 
parallel in every particular to the justification for the over¬ 
throw of reconstruction governments in the South, the f rench 
Revolution passed through the same range of experiences. 
Majority control in a complex constituency always entails se¬ 
rious law of her nature was condemned to appear at a certain 
gerated and ridiculed and condemned in terms of loud denun¬ 
ciation. 


MACAULAY ON LIBERTY 

Lord Macaulay declares: “The final fruition and permanent 
fruits of Liberty are wisdom, moderation and mercy. Its im¬ 
mediate effects are often atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, 
skepticism on points the most clear, dogmatism on points the 
most mysterious. It is just at this crisis that its enemies love 
to exhibit it. They pull down the scaffold from the half-fin¬ 
ished edifice. They point to the flying dust, falling bricks and 
comfortless homes, and frightful irregularity of the old ap- 
pearance and then ask with scorn where the promised splen¬ 
dor and comfort are to be found. There is only one cure for 
the evils which newly acquired freedom produces. That cure 
is more freedom.” m . 

“Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use freedom. The maxim is worthy of 
the fool in the old story who resolved not to go into the water 
till he learned to swim. If men,are to wait for liberty till they 
become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait for¬ 
ever.” 

“Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy who by some myste¬ 
rious law of her nature was condemned to appear at a certain 
season in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who 
injured her during the period of her disguise were forever 
excluded from participation in the blessing which she be¬ 
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stowed ; but to those who in spite of her loathsome aspect pitied 
and protected her, she afterward revealed herself in the beau¬ 
tiful and celestial form which was natural to her, accompanied 
their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses with 
wealth, made them happy in love and victorious in war. Such 
is the spirit of Liberty. At times she takes the form of an 
atrocious reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings, but woe 
to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her! and happy 
are those who having dared to receive her in her degraded and 
frightful shape, at last shall be rewarded by her in the time 
of her beauty and her glory.” 

The world today might well take this lesson to heart as it 
applies to the retarded and belated peoples of all lands strug¬ 
gling to set themselves free. American institutions 
have nothing to fear from this neo-democracy which 
for the moment is delirious in the first flush of release 
from an intolerable tyranny. There is no ground in America 
upon which Bolshevism may grow. Our people are too intel¬ 
ligent and understand too well the beneficence of free institu¬ 
tions. Our danger lies in failure to live up to the platform of 
our own principles. The best way to make vice odious is by 
making virtue odorous. We will most surely discredit the 
vices of Bolshevism by exemplifying the virtues of Democ¬ 
racy. Our Ship of State if kept headed straight to the Haven 
of Liberty will weather every gale. 

COMMON CAUSE OF AGGRIEVED GROUPS 

The American Negro, representing a suppressed and ag¬ 
grieved class, cannot be incurious or indifferent to the effort 
which any struggling people is making to throw off the yoke 
of tyranny and oppression. He has no interest in or sympa¬ 
thy for Bolshevism or any other radical doctrine excepting so 
far as it may seem to suggest relief from existing evils. It is 
perfectly natural for any. new propaganda to seek support 
among the dissatisfied groups wherever they may be found. 
The greatest reformer of all time appealed to the restless, the 
despised, the rejected and the aggrieved peoples of his day: 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.” The French Nation during the American Revo¬ 
lution encouraged the Colonists to revolt against the mother 
country and helped them to throw off the yoke of op¬ 
pression. Lafayette and Washington joined forces because of 
a common grievance against England. The descendants of 
these glorious heroes joined hands with the descendants of 
their ancient foe, by reason of the common grievance against 
Germany. The German nation, logically enough, sought to 
encourage Irish revolt against Great Britain and met with 
hospitable reception. The hanging of an Irish peer with a 
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silken cord may have put an end to the unholy alliance, but 
not to the deep-seated grievances of the irrepressible Celt. The 
Germans aS sought to foster dissatisfaction among American 
Negroes because of the alleged grievances against democracy s 
illogical attitude towards them, but the s . ee i f g’ ™ n * 
around President Wilson, supposing that the Geiman peo 
nL entertained grievances against the Prussian autocracy, ad- 
Sed them to join with him to rid themselves of their tyran¬ 
nical government, but subsequent events proved that he failed 
to fathom the Teuton’s deep-seated love for overlordship. 

There is a widespread belief that the Bolsheviki of Rus¬ 
sia are disseminating their doctrine among the American Ne¬ 
groes and arefinding converts among them. A new propagan¬ 
da is always persuasive in its promises to the oppiessed o 
whom it appeals. The Bolsheviki of Russia have made an 
American Negro a Cabinet officer under the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment This is in striking contrast with our democratic policy 
which accords no Negro an office of firsttolass importance al- 
hough this Government is supported and upheld by ten million 
loval people of this race. The Socialists and Industrial Workers 
of the World it is said are making overtures to the Negro woi 

ingman by holdingoutmoreflatteringconsiderations than those 

S he received at the hand of organized labor. Any new 
partv is apt to write a better platform than an old one. Politi- 
cal parties degenerate in moral quality and tone when t e> 
are harnessed with concrete responsibilities. These appeals 
will find little lodgment in the mind of the Negro, ^is con¬ 
servative nature makes him for a long time beai the illswhi 
Vip has before flying to those which he knows not ot. I neie aie 
doubtless a few minds of the race to whom such doctrine mi £ 
appeal. This is not surprising for there are many white 
Americans, native and foreign-born, who give hospitable ear 
to the new doctrine. In every race there are to be found men 
of a certain type of moral temper and mental oddity, who wi 
be swayed by the wind of any new doctrine; but the wind of 
false doctrine will pass away with its own blowing. There 
would be no Negro radicals if the wise policy were pursued by 
those who would vindicate the beneficence of American insti¬ 
tutions for all the peoples who are true and loyal to them, it 
the American people would only follow the advice ofJPresident 
Wilson, “the only way to stop men from agitation agams 
grievances, is to remove the grievances, there would not be 
found a single one of the ten million of this race in the ranks 
of restlessness and discontent. 

ALIEN PROPAGANDA AMONG NEGROES 

It is the policy of cunning to make a doctrine detestable by 
casting odium upon its advocates. It appears that the leaders 



in this new agitation against existing order are recruited in 
large part from the ranks of dissatisfied foreigners who do not 
understand or appreciate the beneficence of American institu¬ 
tions. They fly from the oppression of the old world to the 
freedom of the new; but abuse the asylum which offers them 
shelter and protection. America cannot be expected to receive 
hospitably foreign radicals who would destroy the house that 
gives them shelter. Insidious attempt is being made to align 
the Negro with the restless and dissatisfied foreigners, which 
would at once deprive him of the tolerance which he has 
always received because of his unfaltering patriotism and 
loyalty, whatever the circumstances of his lot. But it does not 
require the persuasion of the Bolsheviki to make the Negro dis¬ 
satisfied with injustice. He does not need the' advice of the 
Industrial Workers of the World to feel keenly the sting of 
industrial discrimination. No foreign propaganda is required 
to cause him to denounce Jim Crow cars. His feelings are not 
so numb that he must await the urgency of Socialism to make 
him cry aloud against lynching. Such supposition would prove 
the Negro is not a normal human being and does not voluntari¬ 
ly feel the sting of cruelty, injustice and wrong which should 
meet with universal condemnation. It used to be thought that 
the Negro, if left to himself without outside inter-meddlers, 
would be satisfied with any condition that might be imposed 
upon him. That day has past. His self-insurgency of spirit 
rebels. But if external stimulus were necessary to excite a 
quickened sense of resentment and resistance to the iniquities 
which he suffers, it need not be looked for in the plausible and 
specious pleas of the Bolsheviki, Industrial Workers of the 
World, or the propaganda of native or foreign Socialists. He 
absorbs it from the new atmosphere which the world war has 
created. President Wilson has become the mouthpiece of the 
new freedom for humanity. His high declarations have 
quickened the spirit of resentment and resistance of every 
aggrieved group in the world. 

SUPPRESSION OF FREE SPEECH 

Attempt is made to throttle the expression of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Negro against the wrong and injustice which 
he suffers. A proposition has been made on the floors of Con¬ 
gress to shut off free speech of the Negroes who would give 
vent to their just complaints. It must be conceded that in times 
of war the Government has the right to commandeer the life, 
property, and the conscience of the people in order to save 
itself from destruction. Beyond this, universal experience 
proves that the suppression of complaint against grievances is 
the very best way to advertise them. During the anti-slavery 
controversy the South used every endeavor to shut out free- 
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dom of speech. The detested agitators were bodily banished. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and other literature bearing U P°”J* e 
evils of slavery were forbidden circulation; but such prohibi- 
tion did not prohibit full and free discussion of the merits 
of that moral Fssue. William Lloyd Garrison the Chiet Apostle 
of Freedom, went so far as to denounce the Constitution as 
being “a covenant with death and an agreement with hell. 
For such assertion today, he might be given tree passage on 
the ark of the Soviets or lodged in tail with Eastman and 
Debs. But-the result of free discussion was to- vindicate the 
integrity of the Constitution, and to purge it ot this alleged 
evil alliance Anv attempt to limit free speech on the part of 
the Negro, except for the purposes of war, would merely serve 
to make martyrs of those whose voice is suppressed and ur- 
ther disseminate the doctrine which they declare. The best 
way to promote any doctrine is by persecution and martyrdom. 

KINDNESS AND CRUELTY 

The Negro’s soul is prepared soil for the sowing of good 
seed which quickly takes root and springs forth into abundant 
harvest but the seed of destruction and discord finds uncon¬ 
genial reception. Denmark Vesey and Nat Turner had tew 
followers and no successors. On the other hand, the seed of 
the Christian religion found Negro nature a congenial soil 
where, without cultivation, it has grown into luxuriant harvest. 
The Negro masses can easily be aroused to frenzy by religious 
or patriotic appeal, but respond very slowly—if at all—to the 
appeal of hatred, animosity and revenge. The race is slow 
to anger and plenteous in mercy. The Department of Justice 
would more effectively perform its function by using strenuous 
endeavor to secure justice for the Negro rather than by trying 
to stop his complaint against injustice. 

RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES 

Since time began, mankind has been divided into two types 
of temperament—the radical and the conservative. The radi¬ 
cal is habitually dissatisfied with existing order and seeks 
change through revolution. He would rather prove all things 
than to hold fast to what is good. The conservative is disposed 
to be content with things as they are and deprecates effort at 
reform Social progress is the resultant ot these two con¬ 
flicting tendencies. In the fundamental sense, there are com¬ 
paratively few Negro radicals. The Negro nature possesses 
the conservatism of inertia. Some Negroes are cautious, while 
others are courageous in the expression of their conservatisrn. 
The cautious conservative believes in amelioration through 
moderate modification, as distinguished from the radical who 
advocates change for the love of innovation. The Negro who is 
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content with existing conditions is a satisfied simpleton; while 
the Negro who advocates the destructive radicalism is a dis¬ 
tracted idiot. Before the World War, the race leadership was 
divided into two hostile camps based upon quiescence on 
the one side and assertion on the other. There never has been 
a Negro conservative in the sense of satisfaction with existing 
status, but merely in the sense of prudential silence in the face 
of wrong. All right-minded Negroes everywhere and at all 
times must want equal and impartial laws, equally and impar¬ 
tially applied. Any other attitude is simply unthinkable. 
Every Negro today who is using his brain above the dead level 
of a livelihood is pronounced in demanding the full measure of 
manhood rights. He would not be a worthy American if this 
were not so. Any individual or group of individuals who are 
willing to accept without protest less than the fulness of the 
stature of American citizenship is not fit material for the new 
order of things now about to be ushered in. The leaders of 
any suppressed people should speak boldly, even though they 
be ambassadors in bonds. It is not impossible for the Negro 
to be courageous and sensible at the same time. He must rec¬ 
ognize conditions which he may not be able to overcome, but 
he must not let such conditions cower his spirit or sour his 
soul. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 

The highest function of the higher education of the Negro is 
not merely to produce a set of educated automatons who can 
ply a handicraft or practice a profession with creditable clever¬ 
ness, but to develop a class of men who can state the case and 
plead the cause of the masses in terms of persuasive speech and 
literary power. Their voice should not be controlled or con¬ 
strained by any outside coercion. Their attitude must be candid 
and courageous if they would fulfill the high function of inter¬ 
preting to the world the feelings, hopes and aspirations of 
the people who look to them for leadership and direction. Every 
institution of learning, North and South, has produced its quota 
of leading Negroes who are now insisting upon the fulfill¬ 
ment of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. This courageous attitude is shown by 
Trotter of Harvard ; Dubois of Fisk and Harvard ; the Grimkes 
of Lincoln; Frazier Miller and Murphy of Howard; Johnson and 
Hershaw of Atlanta; Ferris and Whaley of Yale; Hurst and 
Hansom of Wilberforce; Pickens of Talledega and Yale; Daly 
of Cornell; Abbott of Hampton; Brawley of Morehouse; and 
Barber and Owen of Virginia-Union. It is no reflection to 
say that those Negroes today who take any other public at¬ 
titude are operating on a lower level of moral courage and 
intellectual understanding, and are moved by motives 













perior in the development of concrete and concerted 
power and lay arrogant claim to superiority as inherent race 
endowment. By some sort of divine favor it is claimed that 
they are predestined to rule over their darker brethren for all 
time to come. The darker and at present the feebler races 
cannot recognize the justice of this claim and would seriously 
question the justice of that providence which ordains one- 
third of the human race to rule over the other two-thirds to 
the end of days. 
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THE NEGRO A NATURAL CONSERVATIVE 
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The conservative elements of the Nation—white and black— 
who would test the values of American institutions must unite 
in determined effort to withstand reckless revolution 
which threatens to shake the foundations of existing 
world order. It will require united effort of all men 
of sound judgment and conservative temper to uphold 
and vindicate the integrity of our laws and institutions, 
purged as they must be of injustice and inequity. The Nation 
looks to the Negro as a great store-house of conservatism. Be¬ 
fore entering upon the war the Government began to count 
upon its reliable resourced. The devotion and loyalty of the 
Negro was regarded as a certain asset. In the past this has 
been the loyalty of inertia—the blind altruistic devotion to 
flag and country. In the future this loyalty will not be less 
emotional or ardent, but more intelligent and self-enlightened. 
The Government said to itself that the good-natured and un- 
resentful Negro will quickly forget all of the indignities and 
outrages heaped upon him and join with his white fellow citi¬ 
zen in upholding the glory and honor of the Flag which he has 
never failed to magnify and adore. The Negro has been prone 
to exhibit the spirit of humility and forgiveness—the crown¬ 
ing glory of the Christian graces. He has loved his enemies. 
He has done good to them that despitefully used him. He has 
returned love for hate and good deeds for despiteful usage. 
Booker T. Washington, the personal embodiment of the blame¬ 
lessness of the Negro, has declared that no white man could be 
so mean as to make him hate him. However cruelly and unjustly 
the Nation might treat the black man, he has always re¬ 
sponded, “though you slay me, yet will I serve you. But the 
acerbity, not to say the bitterness, of W. E. B. DuBois very 
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everlasting continuance. Circumstances not only alter cases, 
but characteristics as well. There is no such thing as un¬ 
changeable racial character. The Hebrew race possessed the 
spiritual genius of the world as long as they were shut in to a 
peculiar environment which encouraged the development of 
spiritual talent, but when they became scattered abroad among 
the gentiles they forthwith lost their spiritual ascendancy. There 
has not arisen a single Jew with transcendent spiritual genius 
or originality since St. John died. The Greek mind reached 
the loftiest pinnacle of thought and genius as long as the en¬ 
vironment favored the development of this peculiar form of 
culture, but the lapse of two thousand years does not indicate 
that this race possesses today the slightest trace of that intel¬ 
lectual subtlety which gave rise to "the glory that was Greece.” 
God has made of one blood and of one mind and of one spirit, 
all nations to dwell on the face of the earth, and has set as 
the bounds of their habitation no geographical lines or racial 
limitations but the natural boundaries of land and sea which 
fix the confines of human habitability. Race and color are 
physical and geographical attributes and do not permanently 
determine mind and spirit. All races in the long run will 
respond to the same stimulus in the same way. The Negro is 
perhaps the most adaptable and chameleon-like of all the races 
of men. He takes on the quality of 4 the environment in which 
he is involved. He is a Mohammedan in Turkey; a Catholic 
in South America; a Protestant in the United States; a French¬ 
man in France; an Englishman in Jamaica. He helps Peary 
find the North Pole and assists Goethals in digging the Panama 
Canal. There is no type of human culture which he does not 
readily absorb and assimilate. He has learned the white man’s 
language, borrowed his religion, and conformed to his political 
policy in all the ends of the earth. He reads his literature and 
is quickened by his ideals, hopes, and aspirations. He has 
also absorbed a goodly measure of the white man’s blood, carry¬ 
ing with it an asserted quantum of disposition and spirit. 

The Negro cannot therefore develop meekness and humility 
in an environment of resentment and aggression. The white 
man will not let him do so. Hatred begets hatred, as love be¬ 
gets love. It is an imperfect knowledge of human nature that 
expects the white man to preserve his attitude of over-lordship, 
revenge and disdain while the Negro, nourished with the 
same nurture, will forever remain passive and forgiving. 
It is too much to hope that he will forever requite cruelty with 
kindness and hatred with love and mercy. The Nation cannot 
expect to humiliate the Negro eternally with Jim Crow cars, 
disfranchisement, segregation and lynching, and expect him 
to assign his love and devotion in perpetuity. If the victims of 
mob violence were equally distributed throughout the Nation, 
there would be standing a blood-stained tree in every county 
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in the United States as a ghastly reminder to the Negro of the 
mieifixicm of his race. Unless this barbarous tendency is 
checked, lynching will become ingrained, in the warp and woof 
of the national character. Would the Nation, then, have 
quf m 01 ? n £ht to demand the Negro’s love and devotion? 
™ e * a t tlon "l 08 * destroy lynching or lynching must destroy 
the Nation. Let us fondly hope that the Negro will be for- 
ever true to the Nation; but let us fervently pray that the 
Nation will prove itself worthy of his affection. 

RACE RIOTS 

We have heard of late very much about the so-called race 
riots in several parts of the country. Although these riots do 
not indicate an aroused spirit of revenge, they do suggest an 
awakening purpose of self-defense. But these outbreaks were 
perpetrated by a small element of lawless whites against the 
Negroes who merely acted on the defensive. Mr. Doolev has 
complained that the Negro is “too aisily lynched.” To para- 
phrase the famous statement of Frederick Douglass, "the people 
who are lynched easiest, will be lynched oftenest.” But there 
has not been and let us hope that there never shall be a race 
not, in the full sense of the term, where all the members of 
one race will be arrayed in violent hostility against the other. 
Jn these recent happenings we have had the conservative 
masses of both races, white and black, uniting to quell the riot 
and put down lawlessness. In acting on the principle of self- 
defense, the Negro has but followed the advice of Abraham 

incoln, who in the Emancipation Proclamation advises the 
people set free to refrain from all violence except in necessarv 

lij i ' The moment the Negro goes beyond the limit of 
selt-defense, aggressive violence will mean self-destruction 
But there is no likelihood that the Negro will ever become the 
aggressor. He is the victim, not the perpetrator. The wolf 
always has some sinister purpose when he accuses the lamb of 
muddying the stream above him. 

It is entirely probable that all conservative elements of this 
nation will be appealed to in the approaching Presidential elec¬ 
tion to uphold the integrity of the courts. The finality of the 
courts lies at the basis of free institutions. We have already 
seen two of the most distinguished Americans leading cam¬ 
paigns to upset this doctrine. The Negro complains that he 
can hardly secure justice at the hands of the courts. The white 
man precititates race riots, the Negro is punished by the courts. 
A recent survey has been made showing how difficult it is for a 
poor man to receive justice, but there is a double difficulty when 
the applicant is both poor and black. And yet when this appeal 
is made, the Negro, although it places a severe tax on his devo¬ 
tion, will be found standing shoulder to shoulder with his con- 
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other nations of the earth. This is the light that lighteth the 
path of every struggling people of the world. The Negro must 
insist, with incessant insistence, upon the exact fulfillment of 
the declared purpose of American institutions. Not only his own 
self-interest, but the integrity of their high purpose as well, 
demands that he should do this. Let him insist upon every 
American right with the “i” dotted and “t” crossed, but woe 
be to him who would lay destructive hand to tear down this 
Temple of Freedom. The Negro will be the last of all to give 
hospitality to such unholy thought. When it is considered 
what American institutions have done and are calculated to 
do for this race despite the past disappointment and present 
hopes deferred, he might well exclaim, “Though all men should 
forsake you, yet will not I.” The Negro will seek remedy for his 
grievances under the flag and will uphold the institutions which 
it symbolizes and extols. There is a divine discontent, but 
there is also a diabolical spirit of disturbance. The Negro will 
not be allured by the arguments of distracted, destructive radi¬ 
cals who like Job's wild wife would curse and die. The reckless 
radical is without the restraint of law and reason and is guided 
only by the license of a disordered imagination. He would 
strike at the chastity of women, the integrity of the home and 
the regnancy of law and order, and the beneficence of divine 
providence, while setting up a materialistic dispensation which 
begins in appetite and ends in death. The Negro will have 
none of this, but joins with the courageously conservative 
forces of this nation, not to destroy the law, but to fulfill. 


servative white fellow-citizen in vindicating the majesty of the 
law and upholding the finality of the judiciary as the last word 
in the settlement of human issues. 

THE INTEGRITY OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 

As outcome of the World War, every nation except our own 
will probably have its governmental structure radically modi¬ 
fied and readjusted. Our institutions-are pedestaled upon the 
Declaration of Independence, and though the winds of revo¬ 
lution may blow, they will withstand the fury of the storm 
because they are founded upon the eternal Rock of Ages. No 
other foundation can be laid than that which has been laid. 
We may .hope to live up to but can never transcend the con¬ 
ception therein contained. The spiritual genius of the Hebrew 
race gave the world the everlasting, never-changing religious 
truth. Through inspiration of the intellect, the Greeks have 
given us the formal laws of thought which never can be 
changed. The founders of our government with no less politi¬ 
cal genius have formulated for all time the right law of 
political procedure. The Constitution was founded in the midst 
of slavery, but the founders had the projected discernment to 
transcend these regrettable incidents which they knew would 
pass away with time.. Had their vision been fully caught by 
the immediately succeeding generations, the Thirteenth, Four¬ 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments would have been unneces¬ 
sary. But when the first test came to justify their faith and 
vision, there sprang up a new set of political thinkers with a 
double portion of the spirit of the old. They completed the 
purpose of the founders by the necessary addenda to the 
Charter of Liberty. Abraham Lincoln justified the faith of 
Thomas Jefferson. The Emancipation Proclamation was the 
fulfillment of the Declaration of Independence. 

NOT TO DESTROY BUT TO FULFILL 

And now in this day of world dissatisfaction and unrest, 
we need not doubt the validity of the foundation on which we 
rest. The way has been left open for progressive adjustments 
to meet the requirements of events. Orderly amendments may 
be added in harmony with the progressive needs of the human 
race. But unless the new additions are in alignment with 
the old foundation the superstructure will topple and fall. The 
Negro has no hope outside of the Declaration of Independence 
and its embodiment in the Constitution of the United States. 
There is no other power under Heaven whereby he might be 
saved. It is the greatest human instrumentality for the pro¬ 
found development of mankind. The world revolution will but 
disseminate the blessing of American institutions among the 
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THE URBAN LEAGUE 

The increasing tendency on the part of the col¬ 
ored population of the United States to concen¬ 
trate in cities brought into existence some years 
ago the Urban league, an organization of trained 
social workers with branches in many of the urban 
centers thruout the country. 

It is one of the most useful agencies we hare 
today for promoting the welfare of the colored 
race and averting the racial friction, so dangerous 
in potency, which invariably accompanies the 
development of colored communities in close con¬ 
tact with the white population. 

In its larger phase the problem involved in this 
city drift of the American negro is one of adjust¬ 
ment The colored citizen, coming from the rnral 
districts or smaller towns of the south, needs sym¬ 
pathetic guidance in order that he may make the 
best of the new opportunities available to him and 
uvoid those mistakes which will bring him into 
disfavor. He needs protection from those who 
would exploit his ignorance, and a helping hand 
that will enable him to find his useful place in a 
strange environment. 

It is this kind of service the Chicago ‘Urban 
league is giving in a most effective way. Its work 
is .invaluable to the community as a whole. In the 
measure in which it is enableu to prosecute it may 
we hope to lessen the possibility of any recurrence 
of the disturbances which not so long ago dis¬ 
graced the-city. The year which closes on Oct. 31 
has been unusually active. Demands have beep 
heavy on the league, which employs twelve trained 
workers and needs more. A deficit of $6,000 con¬ 
fronts it. Mr. Julius Rosenwald, whose practical 
interest in all work affecting the welfare of the 
colored race is well known, has offered to con¬ 
tribute $3,000 if the league secured the remainder. 
This conditional promise of a generous Chicagoan 
should be met by others who appreciate the great 
importance of this work. 

The league maintains offices at 3032 South 
Wabash a^nue. Mr. Horace* J. Bridges is presi¬ 
dent of the executive board. 
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“The social and civic agencies are expressions of 
the group to adjust itself to the community. There 
are in the Negro community distinct organizations 
of this kind designed especially for Negroes, and 
branches of general agencies located conveniently for 
use by Negroes. Of the former type, the Chicago 
Urban League is the most notable example .* This 
organization is a clearing house for social work 
among Negroes, and its activities include social in¬ 
vestigations, an industrial bureau, and child wel¬ 
fare. It has an executive board and officers com¬ 
posed of both whites and Negroes, and a highly effi¬ 
cient staff of Negro workers. During 1920 more 
than 25,000 Negroes were assisted through this or¬ 
ganization.—The Negro In Chicago, p. 613. 

“We commend the important work done by the 
Chicago Urban League, the Negro churches, and 
other organizations in facilitating the adjustment of 
migrant Negroes from the South to the conditions of 
living in Chicago and urge its extension.”—Ibid., d. 
646. * 

The Chicago Urban League was one of 
the forty-eight social and civic organizations 
which joined in a request to appoint a Race 
Commission, and T. Arnold Hill, its Execu¬ 
tive Secretary, was one of the signers of the 
letter to Governor Lowden, making the re¬ 
quest. 


mi e ours. 













In August, 1919, at the request of a num¬ 
ber of civic organizations, Ex-Governor Low- 
den of Illinois appointed a thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative Commission, composed of leading 
members of the white and colored races, to 
investigate the race riot then taking place in 
Chicago, and to study thoroughly its causes, 
with a view to the devising of methods to 
prevent a repetition of the trouble. 

The Report of this Commission, entitled 
“The Negro In Chicago,” has just been is¬ 
sued by the Chicago University Press. It is a 
volume of nearly 700 large and closely printed 
pages, packed with information, the accuracy 
of which is the result of a thoroughly scientific 
inquiry, and culminating in a body of conclu¬ 
sions (which has also been published in a 
separate pamphlet) concerning the attitude 
which should be adopted by members of each 
race in relation to the other so as to promote 
that feeling of mutual respect and esteem 
which is indispensable as the basis for common 
citizenship in a single community. 

In the course of this volume, a number of 
references are made to the Chicago Urban 
League and its manifold activities. The 
Urban League takes pleasure in the fact 
that one of its personnel, Mr. Charles S. 
Johnson, was selected by the Commission as 
its Associate Executive Secretary. We feel 
that this was a deserved tribute to Mr. John¬ 
son’s scientific mind and his thoroughly com¬ 
petent and efficient methods of sociological 
investigation. His share of the Commission’s 
work, especially in the matter of discovering 
and verifying data, was a large and important 
one. 

The fact that the League had such a man 
upon its staff, and that to its archives, as well 
as to Mr. Johnson’s extensive knowledge, con¬ 
stant reference was made by the Commission 
when in search of information, is illustrative of 
the standard which the League has sought to 
set up and live up to in all its activities. 

We quote below the main references to the 
Urban League and its work which occur 


in the authoritative volume above referred to: 

Chicago Urban League— 

“This organization is one of the thirty-two branches 
of the National Urban League whose headquarters 
are in New York City. It was established in Chicago 
in 1917 during the period of heaviest migration of 
Negroes to the city. The numerous problems conse¬ 
quent upon this influx guided the development of 
the League’s activities. Its executive board and 
officers are whites and Negroes of high standing and 
influence in both the white and Negro groups, and it 
is supported by voluntary subscriptions. Within 
four years this organization has taken the leading 
place among all the social agencies working especially 
among Negroes. It has a well trained staff of twelve 
paid workers, and its work is carried out along the 
lines accepted in modern social work. The League 
has organized its activities as follows: Administra¬ 
tion Department, Industrial Department, Research 
and Records Department, Children’s Department, 
Settlement work. 

“The work of the Administration Department in¬ 
volves, in addition to general management, coopera¬ 
tion with other agencies and coordination of their 
efforts for community improvement through inter¬ 
racial meetings, conferences and joint undertakings. 

“The Industrial Department during 1920 placed 
more than 15,000 Negroes in positions, made indus¬ 
trial investigations in sixteen plants, provided lec¬ 
tures for workingmen in plants and for foremen over 
Negro workers. It also investigates complaints of 
workers, selects and fits men for positions, secures 
positions for Negroes where Negroes have never 
worked before, and assists in other ways the adjust¬ 
ment of Negroes in industry. More than 25,000 per¬ 
sons passed through the department during 1920. 

“The Department of Research and Records makes 
the investigations on the basis of which the programs 
of the League are carried out. Its information is a 
permanent and growing body of material useful to 
all agencies and persons interested in obtaining re¬ 
liable information concerning Negroes in Chicago. 

“The Children’s Department handles cases of boys 
and girls and co-operates with the schools, juvenile 
protective organizations, the juvenile court and 
probation department, and various other child-help¬ 
ing institutions. A total of 540 such cases were 
adjusted during 1920. 

“During 1919 a total of $28,659 was raised and 
used in the support of The Ciitcaoo Urban Leaoue. 

“The Wendell Phillips Settlement on the West 
Side is under the supervision of the League. The 
Settlement has a Day Nursery and provides a center 
and leadership for twenty-five groups in the West 
Side community.”—Ibid, page 146. 

THE LEAGUE GETS THE FACTS 

In almost every chapter, the indebtedness 
of the Commission to the records of the 
League or the experience of its staff Is 
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acknowledged by 
its introduction c 
ment: 

“The Commission 
of many agencies, 
■The Chicago Urban 
large amount of r.. 
a leave of absence 
Research and I.. 
the Commission’* 
R>id. p. xviii. 


day there were tk>4 Negro applicants for houses, and 
only fifty houses available. In some instances as 
many as ten persons were listed for a single house. 
This condition did not continue long. There were 
counted thirty-six new neighborhoods formerly white, 
opening up to Negroes within three months.” p. 93. 

“The Chicago Urban League, Negro churches and 
Negro newspapers assumed the task of making the 
migrants into ‘city folk’. Adjustment to the new 
conditions was taken up by the Urban Leaoue as its 
principal work.” p. 94. 

Prior to the riot, systematic efforts had 
been made by Southern planters to secure 
the return to the South of Negroes who had 
migrated to Chicago. They sent up an agent, 
who made glowing representations regarding 
improved conditions for Negroes in the South. 
Investigations made under the auspices of 
the Urban League established the fact that 
these representations were in many ways mis¬ 
leading. The Report of the Commission con¬ 
tains the following references to the episode: 

“An effort was then made by the CniCAOO Urban 
Leaoue to ascertain the precise state of affairs. Its 
Southern representative questioned hundreds of 
Negroes living in the South, regarding improved re¬ 
lationships. Answers to this query were all about 
the same.” p. 104. 

“The Urban League also made an inquiry into the 
number of Negroes leaving and arriving in the week 
following the riot, and when the strongest efforts 
were being made to induce a return of migrants.”— 
p. 10/5. 


cu uie cordial assistance 
organizations, and individuals 
League placed at its disposal a 

f .u ! r ° m its f,les - » also gave 
" t° ‘he head of its Department of 
Investigation, Mr. Charles S. Johnson, 
ms Associate Executive Secretarv” 


LEAGUE SERVICE DURING RIOT 

In its discussion of the Chicago Riot, the 
Commission mentions the work of the Urban 
League as an emergency center: 

“On August 1st, the various packing companies 
made the unpaid wages of Negro employes available 
for them by establishing pay stations at the Chicago 
Urban League at 3032 S. Wabash Avenue.. ”, etc 
p. 44. 

“As soon as the rioting became serious a special 
relief headquarters was established here, and food 
was distributed to needy families cut off from work. 
The Urban League was used as a headquarters for 
the distribution of food. 

“The Urban League had, for several years, through 
its employment bureau, handled a large proportion 
of the city’s Negro labor supply and was conversant 
with difficulties likely to result from the rioting. It 
made food surveys of the entire Negro area, printed 
and distributed thousands of circulars and dodgers 
urging Negroes to stay off the streets, refrain from 
dangerous discussion of the riot, and cooperate with 
the police in every way to maintain order. The 
League sent telegrams to the governor and mayor 
suggesting plans for curbing disorder, and served as 
a bureau of information and medium of communi¬ 
cation between the white and Negro groups during 
the worst hostilities.”—p. 45. 


FACTS ON HOUSING FURNISHED 


The League has made investigations with 
reference to the housing of Negroes in Chi¬ 
cago, and the Commission made use of its 
material as to the trend of Negro popula¬ 
tion. The Report gives almost a page of 
material, similar to the following: 

“In 1917 the Chicago Urban Leaoue found that 
Negroes were then living on Wabash Avenue as far 
south as Fifty-fifth street east of State Street, where 
they had moved from the district west of State 
Street.” p. 136. 

“That there was a continuing demand even for 
the shacks and shanties of the ‘Black Belt’ is evi¬ 
denced in a report made by the Urban Leaoue of 
Chicago in 1917 that only one out of every thirteen 
Negro applicants for houses to rent could be sup¬ 
plied.” p. 186. 


THE LEAGUE WORKS WITH 
MIGRANTS 

indebted to the 


The Commission is again 
League for the work done in connection witli 
the migration from the South. The follow¬ 
ing references show this indebtedness: j 
“The Chicago Urban Leaoue reported that num¬ 
bers of migrants from towns where lynchings had 
occurred registered for jobs in Chicago very dtytly 
after lynehings. Concerning mob violence andgen- 
eral insecurity, both whites and Negroes livirg m 
the South have had much to say.” p. 84. 

“During the summer of 1917 The Chicago Ujban 
League made a canvass of real estate deaiers su^- 
in„ houses for Negroes, and found that in a Single 

















“The records of the industrial department of the 
Chicago Urban League offered the most complete 
data on wages received by Negroes that could be 
found in Chicago. .During the year 1919 it placed 
more than 14,000 Negroes in plants in the Chicago 
district. In each case, when securing Negro em¬ 
ployment, it kept a record of the wages actually 
offered and of conditions of work. If the Negro 
made complaint that the wage or work conditions 
did not prove to be as stated, it investigated the 
complaint.” p. 366. 

WOMEN 

“The twenty-five hotels and restaurants concern¬ 
ing which the Chicago Urban League's Industrial 
Department has records, employ women in the occu¬ 
pations and at the wages listed as follows: 

Waitresses—$8.00 to $16.00 per week and tips 
(board) 

Chambermaids—$25.00 to $45.00 per month and 
tips (board) 

Pantry girls—$15.00 to $18.00 per week and board 
Kitchen help—$9.00 to $16.00 per week and board.” 
—p. 368. 

“Firemen with licenses were offered from $125.00 
to $150.00 per month in ten different positions filled 
by the League." p. 370. 

“Recently housekeepers secured Negro girls from 
the southern states and imported Negro girls from 
the British West India Islands in an attempted 
solution of the domestic-help problem. Transporta¬ 
tion and clothes were furnished by the employers and 
some sort of verbal agreement entered into by which 
the girls were expected to work out this indebtedness. 
Instances have come to the attention of the Chicago 
Urban League which seem to indicate that these 
agreements have not worked out satisfactorily.”— 
p. 371. 


INTER-RACIAL CO-OPERATION 

The policy of the Urban League as to 
beneficial co-operation between the races is 
confirmed on page 326: 

Most of the important social organizations and 
agencies of the city which aim definitely at the im¬ 
provement of the Negro group have mixed boards of 
control and supervision. The philanthropy, business 
ability, and influence of white members is combined 
with the influence of Negro members and their in¬ 
telligent understanding of their own group problems. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, The Chicago Urban 
Leaoue, Community Service, The National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, and the 
Inter-racial Cooperative Committee organized by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, are examples of this form 
of joint effort.” 


THE LEAGUE HAS THE CONFIDENCE 
OF CITY OFFICIALS 

Another phase of the League’s work which 
has not received very much attention is re¬ 
flected in another paragraph on the same page 
—371. 

“A few weeks ago a white resident of another 
Chicago suburb applied to the Juvenile Court for 
the guardianship of a colored girl. The court, being 
unable to handle the case, requested the advice of 
the Chicago Urban League." 


THE LARGEST EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY FOR NEGROES 


The League has had an Industrial De¬ 
partment for practically the whole period of 
its existence, and therefore lias a wealth of 
material with regard to industrial conditions 
among Negroes, which was freely drawn 
upon by the Commission. 

“To discover the industries in Chicago which were 
employing Negroes in appreciable numbers in 1920, 
preliminary questionnaires were sent to 850 employers 
compiled from lists furnished by: (1) The Chicago 
Association of Commerce (covering 591 est « b,is “- 
ments, with a total of 350,000 employes), (2) the 
Employment Department of the Chicaoo Urban 

L «A°!d H,fr.mcAOO Umak Leaode, which, through 


LEAGUE PROVES EFFICIENCY OF 
NEGRO WORKERS 

Coming back to the purely industrial work, 
the opinion of the Industrial Secretary is 
quoted: 

“The Industrial Secretary of the Chicago Urban 
League, referring to a large firm engaged in the 
manufacture of machinery, remarked: ‘I find the 





















attitude of the company liberal. Negroes are ad¬ 
vanced to the high grade positions, although some 
foremen need education in order to have them ta^e 
the proper attitude toward the employment of 
Negroes. One foreman set their efficiency down to 
75 per cent; the matter was taken to the efficiency 
department and his statement was found to be un¬ 
true. This bears out the point that Negroes will not 
succeed where foremen do not intend them to suc¬ 
ceed.’ ” p. 378. 

The League at the time of the great mi¬ 
gration, was instrumental in placing a large 
number of Negro girls in clerical work in one 
of the large mail order houses. When busi- f 
ness conditions forced retrenchment on the 
part of this house, 

“A letter of recommendation was given to each 
employee showing that her services had been satis¬ 
factory, and a letter was also sent to the Urban 
League, through which the women had been employed, 
explaining why it had been necessary to close the 
office and emphasizing the fact that this action should 
not be considered in any sense a reflection upon the 
Negro workers employed.” p. 382. 


GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS 
ANOTHER AIM 

The League not only finds employment, 
but strives as far as possible to secure fair 
and reasonable working conditions for those 

whom it sends to work. 

“The clothing establishments which reported Negro 
women workers found them satisfactory machine and 
hand workers, with the exception of one apron fac¬ 
tory which complained that they are shiftless, often 
unreasonable, and do not stick to the job. An in¬ 
vestigation of this establishment by the Urban 
League disclosed the following facts: The shop was 
located in a shabby-looking, unclean store, inade¬ 
quately heated by a coal stove. The work day was 
nine and one-half hours, and piece rates on several 
operations were so slow that it was impossible to 

earn a decent wage.” p. 384. 

“In a large iron and steel plant, a few of the 
workers interviewed complained of unfair and abusive 
treatment by foremen. Numerous complaints had 
likewise come to the attention of tte lndiutrial Sec¬ 
retary of The Ubban League, who took the matter 
up with the chief of the Industrial-Relat.ons Depart¬ 
ment of the company. An investigation was ordered 
and it was found that a ccrtam foreman had made a 
threat to drive all the ‘niggers’ from the depart 
ment This foreman, who had been employed by the 
company for more than sixteen years, was discharged 
as a result of the investigation. —p. 389. 

The alertness of the Chicago Urban 
League to conditions as they exist is again 
illustrated on T>age 392. 


“The Industrial Secretary of the Urban League 
has called attention to the large number of educated 
Negro girls who are unable to secure industrial 
openings where education is required. It is im¬ 
possible to estimate how great a social waste is in¬ 
volved in relegating trained and educated Negroes 
to inferior positions, and there is evidence that such 
waste is considerable.” 

“The Industrial Secretary of the Urban Leaoue, 
who has been actively interested in extending the 
range of opportunity for the Negro in industry, 
firmly believes that the attitude of the management 
on racial matters is reflected by the employes, that 
wherever an uncompromising stand is made for fair 
play for all employes, racial differences do not cause 
annoyance.” p. 397. 

LEAGUE STATEMENT AS TO WAGES 
AUTHORITATIVE 

With further reference to the material 
secured by the Chicago Urban League on 
wages, the Commission relies on the League’s 
statement which is copied verbatim on page 
398. 

“To what extent Negroes are being paid lower 
wages than white workers it is impossible to say. 
In this connection, the Chicago Urban League made 
the following statement: 

“ ‘The charge of inequality in the wages of white 
and colored workers is frequently made, but the 
League is not always permitted to inquire into wage 
scales, and therefore verification of some of these 
rumors has been impossible. 

‘“The League has taken up this matter with such 
companies as—and numerous others, with the result 
that in each instance the statement has been made 
that the white and colored workers receive the same 
pay for the same work. There is a deep-seated sus¬ 
picion, however, that this is not true. In some cases, 
this suspicion seemed to be justified. Complaints have 
come to our attention where colored people have been 

mistaken for white in the offices of the - 

Company and employed at a higher rate of pay than 
that given colored girls for similar work. This, 
however, has never been verified. Pay inequalities 
have been explained away by larger experience, 
seniority, superior production, etc., in favor of 
whites. 

“ ‘The employment manager of one company has 
told representatives of the Chicago Urban Leaoue 
that the colored girls employed in their South Side 
Branch Office started at a wage in excess of that 
given white girls for similar work in their main 
office. 

“ ‘The statement can be correctly made, however, 
that many employers of colored girls, particularly in 
the needle trades, have refused to pay colored 
workers a wage equal to that of white. There are 
well-known instances of sweatshop tactics used on 






















coiorea gins because of their inexperience in indus¬ 
try and lack of organization. 

‘“An official of the Women’s Garment Workers’ 
Union reported that-Company, upon find¬ 

ing that they had to pay the union scale of wages, 
requested the local to supply white girls instead of 
the colored girls who were already in his employ, 
the colored girls were employed to replace the 
striking whites.’ ” 


DATA ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
FURNISHED 


activities for racial peace is contained in the 
following paragraph: 


nnf £1, r “ r X * 7 r colorca girls walked 

out They explained that when they first began 
«ork in a plant employing white girls, a precedent 
for h.s action was given. If white girls ^ too 

should h "i° rk ' V,th . coIore<1 8 irls > then colored girls 
should be too proud to work with white girls ^ It 

required much effort on the part of thf Urban 
Leaoue to correct their viewpoints.” p. 192 


Tlie Commission in the latest stages of its 
work, placed large reliance upon the Urban 
League. 

“Its own investigational staff no longer available 
for additional service, the Commission sought in¬ 
formation concerning these changed conditions [as 
to unemployment] so far as they affected Negro 
workers, from the Industrial Secretary of the Chi¬ 
cago Urban Leaoue. Through its Industrial De¬ 
partment, the League places more Negroes in em¬ 
ployment than any other agency in Chicago.” p. 401. 

THE league quoted on strikes 

References to the employment of Negroes 
as strike breakers and the League’s policy 
on this point are related on page 432 . 

“Ordinarily agents of employers find Negro strike 
breakers directly by going into the Negro residence 
section with autos or trucks and recruiting the num¬ 
ber of men desired. The Industrial Secretary of 
the Urban League made the following statement 
regarding Negro strike-breakers: 

“ ‘According to all information available to the 
Chicago Urban Leaoue, it does not appear that any 
of the private employment agencies except the one 
conducted by R. G. Parker, editor of the Chicago 
Advocate, who advertised for cooks and waiters to 
break the strike of the Cooks and Waiters’ Alliance 
during the National Republican Convention in June, 
1920, have been instrumental in strike breaking. 

“ ‘The method used in the organization of strike 
breakers among colored people is not well defined. 
Generally labor scouts work directly for companies 
affected by strikes. These scouts have frequently 
applied to our office for workers, but we have refused 
assistance. The men are usually gathered from the 
streets, pool rooms, or wherever they can be found. 

It is the policy of the Chicago Urban Leaoue not to 
interfere in strikes unless the striking unions have 
refused to admit colored workers to their member¬ 
ship. The League is not opposed to unionism, but 
is interested primarily in the welfare of colored 
workers.* ” 

Additional evidences as to the League’s 


When the Commission begins to sum up 
and make its recommendations, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the League again comes in for 
description and commendation. The sum¬ 
mary in various places lias the following to 
say with reference to the League : 


-- aw.va icMore orcier. The Chi- 

Y°M U cT A LEA0UE ' ^ aSl ' AvCnUC Department 
' . .' ' '•’. American Red Cross, and various other 

social organizations and the churches of the Neero 
community gave attention to earing for stranded 
Negroes, advising them of dangers,* keeping 'Them 
the streets, and in such ways as were possible 
cooperating with the police. The packing companies’ 
ok their pay to Negro employes, and various banks 
made loans. Local newspapers in their editorial 

columns insistently condemned the disorder and 
counseled calmness.” p. 599 . 

fourn? r“ri S M Kle day f hC Ch,cao ° U-ba.n League 

flftv five a appl ' Cants for ll0,iscs with only 

hfty-five dwellings actually available for use by 

Negroes. The Chicago Urban League and the vari- 

task ^Tl . r n and news papers assumed the 

task of making the newcomers, ‘city folk’.” p. 604. 

“At one period there were as many as 15,000 Ne¬ 
groes unemployed in Chicago. They were cared for 
during their enforced idleness by the Chicago Urban 
League and Negro churches and by popular contri¬ 
butions from working Negroes.” p. 527. 


In sending you this pamphlet, the League 
leels that the testimony of Governor Lowden’s 
Commission, so abundantly cited in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, is the best possible evidence of 
the value of the work which the League is 
carrying on. No words of our own, and no 
testimonies from individuals could possibly 
have a tithe of the weight carried by the 
words of the Commission and by the confidence 
which it reposed in the League as a source of 
information. 
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lecting our industrial, political, educational 
and kindred concerns between two races which 
must live together in one community and 
share a common citizenship. We therefore hope 
you will conclude that the readiest means of 
promoting these objects is by supporting an 
organization which has been in the field for 
years, and which has such authoritative tes¬ 
timony to the efficiency and thoroughness of 
its work. 

If this testimony convinces you, kindly act 
upon the resulting impulse by sending your 

check to the Treasurer of the Urban League, 0fficers and Sectors of the Chicago 
Mr. Walter J. Greenebaum, 8032 South Wa- Urban League 
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Hampton Institute Press Service 


RACE RIOTS: PREVENTIVE 
MEASURES* 


BY JAMES E. GREGG 

Principal of Hampton Institute 

T HE race riots which have recently occurred in Washington, 
Omaha, and Chicago have shocked and shamed the whole 
nation. That scores of persons should be killed, hundreds wound¬ 
ed, and many more left homeless by the burning of their dwell¬ 
ings and that, in one instance, the city hall should be burned and 
themayornearly killed by threnrirobT^these things-taking place, not 
in raw, rough, semi-barbarous frontier communities, but in three 
of the chief cities of the land, one of them the National capital,— 
and that this should be made possible by the failure of the civil 
authorities to maintain law and order, is a stain upon the honor 
of the United States which must sadden the heart of every loyal 
citizen. Moreover, such events are alarming, ominous. 

If in Washington, Chicago, and Omaha mobs made up of the 
basest element in the population can commit such deeds of brutal 
violence, and bring to pass a reign of terror lasting for days, 
where may not such things happen ? What town is safe ? When 
shall we read of similar atrocities in New York and Boston? 

The all-important question to be asked and answered is: 
What can be done to prevent such horrors from ever happening 
again? Yes, ever again. These race riots of 1919 ought to be the 
last that disgrace the United States; and it is the duty of us all to 
see that this ideal is made fact. 

Without attempting to fix precisely the responsibility for 
these two outbreaks, it seems clear that in each of these cities 
there was-a “hi&toryy” as-the medical men say T of neglected 
opportunity to cultivate mutual understanding between the 
races. 

Ignorance regularly breeds enmity, and racial antipathy 
always flourishes most rankly among the people who are the 
lowest in intelligence, in manners, and in spiritual culture. In a 
democracy most of all, this class of persons must be enlightened, 
led, guided, and, if need be, controlled. Broadly speaking, they 
are the people who make a police force necessary. They should 
never be allowed to become a mob. 
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Experience in more than one Southern community has proved 
that committees of conference, representing the best men and 
women of both races, can overcome difficulties, remove friction, 
settle disputes, create a wholesome public opinion, forestall inter¬ 
racial conflicts, and,best of all,promote such a sympathetic mutual 
knowledge as makes the growth of race-hatred impossible. 
Washington, Chicago, and Omaha should have had such repre¬ 
sentative councils long ago, when it was evident to every 
observer that trouble was brewing. 

Every city, North or South, East or West, which has any 
considerable Negro population should heed the sound advice on 
this point of Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
ex-President Taft, and Dr. George E. Haynes, Director of the 
Bureau of Negro Economics in the U. S. Department of Labor, 
and other competent authorities, and establish such joint commit¬ 
tees immediately, without waiting for the bitter lessons which 
Atlanta, Chester, East St. Louis, Springfield, Coatesville, 
Washington, Chicago, and Omaha have had. 

Furthermore, it is an obvious, absolute necessity that some¬ 
thing substantial, unmistakable, and unforgettable should be done 
in the way of punishing the persons who are guilty of this 
infamous bloodshed. If Negroes have not merely exercised the 
right of self-defense but have been assassins and murderers, let 
them suffer the full penalty of the law; but, if white men—as 
now seems undeniable-have committed these crimes, let them 
suffer exactly the same penalty. An impartial administration o 
justice is the best preventive of Bolshevism. 

Still further, especially as we remember the loyal service of the 
colored soldiers, the time seems ripe for the removal—by Federal 
action, if necessary, though State action is much to be preferred; 
by legislation, if necessary, though the quiet common consent of 
one community after another is far more effective-of the 
grievances, injustices, and heavy burdens of exploitation and 
oppression which the Negroes, in the North as well as in the 
South, have borne with much more patience than white men 

would have shown. . 

Simple fairness; in the courts; in buying and selling; in the 
conditions of labor, housing, and travek in educationa and 
recreational facilities; in the exercise of the right to vote, simp e 
fairness is all that the Negro asks. Neither the white people 
of the North nor the white people of the South, as they think it 
over, will wish to grant him less. Noblesse oblige. 

No white man who is honest can help putting in 

imagination, sooner or later, in the black man’s place; and then 
the solution of the problem comes swiftly, in the light of that 
fundamental justice which is the Golden Rule of love. 
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Lynching and Debt-Slavery 

By 

WILLIAM PICKENS 


<fl The exploitation of black labor by white land-owners is here 
shown to be the underlying cause of this most barbarous of social 
crimes. Lynching is but one method of the “ White Terror ” of the 
rural South, where civil rights for Negroes do not and cannot exist. 
With it goes the Ku Klux Klan, whose avowed object is the “main¬ 
tenance of white supremacy.” 

<j| In the South today no man, white or black, is really free publicly 
to speak the truth about the race problem. We believe this pamphlet 
to be the essential truth. We have consulted Southern white men and 
women, who tell us privately that it is the truth. 

f Mr. Pickens writes as a Negro from a rich experience as Field 
Secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and as a teacher in the South. We publish the pamphlet in 
the belief that only by frankly recognizing the economic basis of lynch¬ 
ing can we even begin to solve the problem. 

<]] Its solution is obviously bound up with the cause of exploited 
labor —white and black alike. And that solution will become pos¬ 
sible only as the black and white workers of the South both achieve 
the right to meet, speak freely, organize and strike. 
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LYNCHING AND DEBT-SLAVERY 

-THE race problem in the United States is only an intensification of the 
1 wrongs of our economic system. It is fundamentally one with the dif¬ 
ference between labor and capital, employee and employer, wages and un- 

earned income. , . . r 

Lynching and mob violence are only methods of economic repression. 

Lynching is most prevalent where Negro labor is most exploited; and the 
cnread of mob violence against colored people has followed the spread of 
this exploitation. It is either due directly to efforts of the exploiting class 
to reoress the Negro, or it is the indirect resentment of the laborers of other 
racial groups against the exploitation of Negro labor to their disadvantage 
This is the difference between Georgia and East St. Louis. The chain of 
causes which leads from the economic wrong to the lynching may take differ¬ 
ent directions It may be that the Negro is the chief labor element, as on 
the farms of Arkansas, and that the landed employer class will resort to 
lynching to keep Negroes down, even by a great massacre, as at Elaine, Ark., 
in 1919 Or it may be that the Negro is a newcomer in need of a job, used 
bv the employers as a tool with which to beat down all labor, and we may 
therefore see the spectacle of white laborers making an indirect attack upon 
the system by killing black laborers, as in East St. Louis, in 1917. 

\H/L/,wa T irnplimfYC Orriiv 


It is instructive to note where most lynchings take place. In thirty 
years the seven states which led in lynching, are in the order of their evil 
eminence: Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Along with Alabama, Georgia and Texas, therefore, we have 
the great southern Mississippi Valley, a region which might be termed “ the 
American Congo.” 

Debt Slavery 

The quest of this Congo is not for rubber and ivory, but for cotton 
and sugar. Here labor is forced, and the laborer is a slave. The slavery 
is a cunningly contrived debt slavery to give the appearance of civilization 
and the sanction of law. A debt of a few hundred dollars may tie a black 
man and his family of ten as securely in bondage to a great white planter 
as if he had purchased their bodies. If the Thirteenth Amendment, which 
has never been enforced in this region, means anything, it is that a man’s 
body cannot be held for an honestly contracted debt; that only his property 
can be held; and that if a contracting debtor has no property, the creditor 
takes the risk in advancing credit. Otherwise a law abolishing slavery could 
be easily evaded, for the wealthy enslaver could get the poor victim into debt 
and then hold his body in default of payment. Wages could then be so ad¬ 
justed to expenses and the cost of “keep” that the slavery would be unending. 

And that is precisely the system of debt-slavery. The only way for 
this debt-slave to get free from such a master is to get some one else to 
pay this debt; that is, to sell himself to another, with added charges, ex¬ 
penses of moving and bonuses. By this method the enslaver gets his bond- 
men cheaper than in a regular slave system, for in the debt system he does 
not have to pay the full market price of a man. 


The effect is to allow the ignorant and the poor unwittingly and unwill¬ 
ing v to sell themselves for much less than an old slaveholder would have 
sold them. The debtmaster has other advantages. He is free from liabil¬ 
ities on account of the debtor’s ill-health or the failure of his crops lhe 
debtor takes all risk. In case of misfortune or crop failure, he gets deeper 
into debt, more securely tied in bondage. 

This is the system that obtains in the great Mississippi Valley, 
and it has not been modified for thirty years or more. The evil of this 
tvstem is responsible for all of the massacres of colored people and for 
nearly all of the horrible lynchings and burnings of individual Negroes 
that have lately taken place in this region. 

As long as this system lasts there will be lynching and burning and 
occasional great outbreaks against the colored populations of these states. And 
of course, under the influence of suggestion, there will be sporadic attacks 
uoon colored people in other parts of the nation. To attack lynching with¬ 
out attacking this system, is like trying to be rid of the phenomena of 
smoke and heat without disturbing the basic fire. If we examine any, even 
the most complicated, of these “race” troubles, we will find some economic 
wrong at the bottom, some trouble about wages or work or property. L he 
existence side by side of two races, one powerful and the other weak, simply 
lends greater opportunity and freer play to human greed and social injustice. 

The Massacre at Elaine, Arkansas 

For example, there was the alleged “ Negro insurrection ” at Elaine 
near Helena, Ark., on the last day of September and the first days of 
October 1919. In this case the planters and landlords overreached credulity 
) >v charging too much. They charged that the black peons and tenants had 
plotted to murder all the whites, to take possession of all the land and seize 
the government of Arkansas! Such a wild charge discredited itself with 
all fair-minded people who know Arkansas or any other part of the South 
If a n the Negroes from all the insane asylums of all the South were gathered 
together in one state, they would not attempt such a thing. 

It is instructive to review the cause of all this trouble which resulted 
in the immediate slaughter of at least twenty-five helpless colored people 
(nobodv knows exactly how manv), the condemning of twelve to the elec 
chair by mere travesties on trials, the imprisonment of more than three score 

in the state penitentiary for life or long terms, and he attempt 
colored population of the whole state. 1 he cause of all tlusjras theattempt 
of the Negro tenants and share croppers to sell their cotton in the open 

market for a price between 30 and 40 cents a pound, i'c ^ThiTand- 
to their respective landlords for prices ranging around 15 cents. The land 
lord wanted to be middle man with 100 percent profit. 
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so nervous that they seized the first opportunity to accuse the Negroes of 
a general plot of treason and murder, and they shouted for troops ostensibly 
to put down “ rebellion,” but in reality to smash this union of Negro farm 
laborers. 

If it had not led to so great a tragedy, it would now be amusing to review 
the evidence on which the landlords based their charge of a general con¬ 
spiracy to “ murder all whites.” While the planters were in a state of nervous 
tension over this union movement, the colored organization was holding a 
public meeting in a church; and two white men passing by, proceeded to 
“ shoot up ” the church and the congregation. It may be that the white 
men intended merely to frighten the colored folk and discourage union meet¬ 
ings, but those in the church could not guess that secret and so fired back, 
killing one of the whites. This one homicide in self-defense convinced 
the landlords and Governor Brough that the colored farmers* union was 
organized to kill off the entire white population, and he immediately seized 
all the state troops he could lay hands on, borrowed all the Federal troops 
they would lend him at Camp Pike and hurried down to Phillips County 
to join the landlords and the great white mobs that poured in from the 
nearby counties of Tennessee and Mississippi to clean out the Negroes. 

No War Profits for Debt Slaves 


Why were these landlords so desperately opposed to war profits in 
cotton going to their tenants? Not simply because they themselves wanted 
to profit as middle men, but also because they knew that if those Negroes 
ever got hold of so much money, it would spell the doom of debt slavery 
This slavery is based on debt, to avoid the technicalities Involved in the 
13th Amendment, and if the tenants ever got free from debt the system 
would fall. It is a religious dogma in the South that you cannot keep the 
free (?) Negro working unless you keep him hopelessly in debt. It is in¬ 
deed the only way to keep him working for such starvation wages. In 
1914, cotton could hardly be sold for seven cents a pound, and it took only 
a small debt of a few hundred dollars or less to hold a colored man and his 
family bound to the landlord. But these share-croppers and renters and 
those who were attempting to buy a small farm from the landlord by paying 
'™" s , on , an , endless mortgage, could have become independent in 
1918-19 if they had been allowed to get the huge war price for their cotton. 

Most of these debts and mortgages had been contracted and made 
when money was dear and scarce, and they might have been paid in full 
while money vvas cheap and plentiful. Millions and millions of other Ameri- 
th< : knefits of this economic change, of this war stimulation 
of the market but if Negro tenants in Arkansas had been permitted to get 
wl F e ’u r d f have injured debt slavery. One Arkansan said to 
rninrJi p ^. hlte ’, of ^ National Association for the Advancement of 
St^TwWw 6 ’ Wh<?m 16 mist0 °h for a white person also: “Why, if we 
Arkansas^ ^ *° ,aw - the >' wouId soon own half of 

the sernn-tt S Af nUSUal P ros P erit y of the working class anywhere threatens 
.he security of wage slavery, so would any real prosperity among the farm- 
tenants undermine the system of debt-bondage which obtains fn the Mis¬ 
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sissippi Valley states of the South. Therefore, the landlord, who generally 
“ furnishes rations ” and supplies to the tenants at his own figure, en¬ 
deavored to prevent “war prices” of farm products from increasing the 
mosp rity of his tenants, by raising rations and supplies to a price-leve 
ETJd. war price, took « Mr WJ,tt found*,. ' 
been charged $58.00 for cotton seed .worth $4.20, $23.00 tor a secono nam 
pbw worth $16.00 when new; and $3.50 for a piece of rope that cost 

30 cents. 

Why Henry Lowry Was Burned 

jc it anv wonder that such a monstrous economic system should be the 
hotbed of the most terrible social crimes? The burning of Henry Lowry 
° , a nn H mi a r v 26 1921, was occasioned by the fact that 

KS5WE-22 - *" 

most barbarous burning of a human being in the history of man. 

All the other big planters in Mississippi County, Ark., naturally sym- 

subme r rged n cTass e to overthrow the system on which the power of the land- 
lords rests. 

Convict Slavery 

The temotation of the large plantation owner to exploit the brawn of 
. i r iJ? Q Neoro avails itself of another unfair advantage in which 
the defenseless Negro avails * C1 It is the custom of farming out 

wmmmm 
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ri<rht of law, does a slave business. 

Tt can be readily understood why this system is so much more vicious 
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vation of his valuable property. But in the convict lease system of Georgia, 
it is to the landlord’s advantage to put the least into the Negro and get 
the most out of him whom he owns for a limited time only. 

This farming out of convicts also leads to great lynching debauches. 
In May of 1918, in Georgia, at least eleven colored people were killed in 
consequence of trouble between a Negro convict-slave named Johnson, and 
his temporary slaveholder, Smith, who, it appears, had worked the colored 
man for a longer time than the period for which he had bought him from 
the state. And when Johnson demanded pay for the considerable overtime, 
a quarrel ensued and the white man was killed. This white man could not 
afford to pay Johnson, for then the other overworked convicts might make 
similar demands. 

Even in April, 1921, we read in the daily news that a white man in 
Georgia who was using such farmed-out Negro convict labor, deliberately 
murdered a dozen or so of the victims because he feared that if they were 
ever released at all, they might “ squeal ” on his system and his crimes 
It is one of the greatest horrors of our history that colored women have 
been thus farmed out to work and live in stockades under the absolute con¬ 
trol of brutal men. The multiple lynchings in Brooks and Lowndes Coun¬ 
ties, Georgia, which were caused by this system in May, 1918, are among 
the most savage of such occurrences. The unspeakable vivisection of Mary 
i urner, a colored woman whose baby was to be born about four weeks later 
was one in this carnival. 

There is seldom an effort to avenge anything; there is seldom anything 
to avenge which the constituted authorities and the law could not avenged 
It is a passion, allied with the deepest instincts of greed, to keep a sub¬ 
merged group submerged and to keep a downed group down. It is an appeal 
to the extra legal, because no law—even the most defective law of the most 
backward state—could keep a race wholly and forever down. The deepest 
and ugliest human passions are based on greed. 


i ne oan on 


negro rrosperity 


c 4 it t,1 ^ refore intelligible that when race riots break out, especially in 
the South the prosperous and well-to-do colored men who own business and 
property the really most worth-while members of their race, are the ones 

T*J y u°J ,e f ° rCed ‘° Ieave , the community. They may be compelled to 
abandon all their property post-haste to get away with their lives, and not 

^l 0we ^ 0 re , turn ’ the y must sell out at a great loss. Sometimes when 

ti e offirlr f T f S are n n a P° s,t ! on t0 offer some defiance to the mob, 
the officers of the law will take a hand, because as “ the law ” they can 

fimec ™° r t e r han J* ni0b ' A !' conlmittee of prominent citizens,” some- 

on the ™t udl ^ g the m f y0r °\ . the chlef of p° lice or the sheriff, will call 
on the colored man and warn him to leave, either openly espousing the cause 

of the mob or declaring their inability to restrain the mob In a crisis 
prosperous and well-to-do Negroes are treated as “bad examples” to the 
others; and if they are so treated in a crisis, they are so regarded all the 
ime. When a colored family is thus driven out or exterminated prominent 
mention is always made of their “prosperity” as an indirectempha” son 
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their general offensiveness. Jim Mcllherron, who was horribly burned to 
death at Estill Springs, Tenn., in 1918, was said to be “too prosperous 
for a nigger.” 

Rape in Relation to Negro Lynching 

One of the most successful illusions in the history of human relations 
is the opinion that the extraordinary disposition to lynch Negroes in the 
United States is due to some extraordinary tendency of the men of that 
race to commit rape. We call this illusion successful because it is actually 
believed by many, if not by most, white people. But facts and evidence 
point in the opposite direction—that Africans and their descendants are 
exceptionally uninclined to this particular violence. They are certainly far 
less addicted than the American white group. At the Anti-Lynching Con¬ 
ference of 1919 in New York City, James Weldon Johnson reported that 
more cases of rape committed by white men were found on the court records 
of one borough of that city for one year, than all the cases known to have 
been charged against colored men in the whole United States for several 
years together. 

But the contrast is much greater than this, for the cases against the 
white men were matters of court record, while most of the cases charged 
against colored men were alleged merely and never exposed to the light 
of court. It is well known that any kind of unseemly or illegitimate or 
uncustomary relationship between a colored man and a white woman in the 
South is charged against the man as rape. White women missionaries in 
Africa say that the crime of rape is practically unknown there. One woman 
said emphatically that she never felt as safe in the streets of New York as 
alone among black men in Africa. And our lynching statistics show that 
of the 2,522 colored men lynched in 30 years, less than 19 per cent were 
even so much as charged with this offense. The sex motive is appealed 
to, because it is an appeal that all men understand, even the most uncultured 
and the most brainless; and by appeal to this universal passion it is sought 
to justify the repression and the economic exploitation of a whole people. 

The appeal has been wonderfully successful. It is an old ruse of the 
oppressor. He must find a motive that will justify him in the moral 
sentiments of his people. In the Russia of the Romanoffs they said that 

Jews cooked and ate Christian babies, so that the deep anguish over 
every lost or kidnapped child became a mighty wrath against the Hebrew. 
But it should be noted that in the United States the most awful slaughter 
and lynchings of colored persons in the last few years have not been oc¬ 
casioned by any matter of sex; the massacre at East St. Louis (Ill.) in 
1917; the multiple lynchings of Brooks and Lowndes Counties (Ga.) in 
1918; the Chicago riots in 1919; (he Elaine (Ark.) massacre in 1919; and 
the burning of Henry Lowry at Nodena (Ark.) in 1921. 

The Washington Post and other papers tried to show that the Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., riots were occasioned by “assaults on white women,” but it 
has been clearly proven that most of the alleged assaults were pure propa¬ 
ganda, and that the real cause was more likely the new spirit, claims 
and self-respect of the colored ex-service men and others at the Capital 
consequent upon their splendid participation in the World War. 
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Is Race Difference Fundamental, 
Eternal and Inescapable ? 


By KELLY MILLER 


Honorable Warren G. Harding, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. President: 

Your Birmingham address marks an epoch in the his¬ 
tory of race adjustment in the United States, if not 
throughout the entire world. You have doubtless re¬ 
ceived thousands of responses from all parts of the 
country expressive of every shade of thought, feeling and 
opinion. There is a sort of dilatory prudence in with¬ 
holding the expression of one’s opinion until others have 
spoken. But one thus runs the risk of being charged with 
hesitancy of opinion and deference of judgment. I trust, 
however, that this communication will not be regarded 
as being hopelessly belated or presented out of due season. 
The significance of your proposition is comprehensive 
and permanent. It possesses little or no news value or 
journalistic timeliness. The principle which you lay 
down and the policy which you approve are calculated to 











have enduring consequences upon the tangled issue of 
race relationships. Indeed, the hasty reaction will prob¬ 
ably have no important results. The race problem re¬ 
mains in all important respects the same immediately 
after your delivery as immediately before it. Funda¬ 
mental principles cannot be judged by instantaneous re¬ 
sults. One generation sows the seed, the next enjoys the 
fruition thereof. * 

The immediate effect of your declaration has been to 
bring the eternal Negro question once more to the fore¬ 
front of current discussion. There seems to be a con¬ 
spiracy of silence on part of the organs of public opinion to 
ignore troublesome or distressing issues. Men are prone 
by nature to seek easement of conscience by affecting 
obliviousness of obvious evils which menace private re¬ 
pose and public tranquility. In this way is cherished 

W 7 m , d . eIusi0 \ t ?f we may gain surcease from menac- 
ng conditions which we lack the moral courage to face 

dW Thet ° f WU1 n0t d ° Wn at our bid" 

dmg. The bronchial tickling and the occasional cough 

remind the over-sanguine consumptive of the fatuity of 

his optimism. From the foundation of the government 

until now there has been no interval of long duration when 

e unwelcome issue of race has not forced itself on public 

thought and action. Just at a time when the South was 

flattering itself that its provincial regime of political and 

civic inequity had received the approval, or at least the 

connivance of the nation, and when the North, being so 

dull° tn^h 111 eC °T 1C exploitation < th at its ear had grown 
dun to the complaints of the Negro, you come forward 

courage,—may I say without offense, with the 


temerity—to lend the weight of your high authority to 
renewed discussion of an issue which the people, if they 
could, would gladly relegate to the realm of oblivion. 

The motive which prompted this bold and courageous 
utterance on your part has given rise to much speculation. 
Some have been disposed to consider its timeliness with 
reference to the Disarmament Conference as a prelimi¬ 
nary pronouncement on the great issue of race which lies 
in the background of the international gathering now sit¬ 
ting in the city of Washington. This conference is a re¬ 
sult of your statesmanship, and the world is looking with 
anxious expectancy to its effect upon the world-wide ad¬ 
justment of nations and races. The race problem in 
America casts a shadow of suspicion upon the claims of 
democracy as the ideal form of government. A clear 
clarion pronouncement on this subject, coming from the 
highest authority in the nation, might well serve to allay 
this feeling of doubt as to the sincerity and genuineness 
of America’s pretensions which the other nations have a 
right to entertain. Your declaration has been construed 
in some quarters as the answer which Great Britain and 
the United States, the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, have agreed to render in respect to Japan’s demand 
for racial equality. It has been suggested that you may 
have been voicing the sentiment of the more intolerant 
Teutonic element of the white race in its endeavor to 
persuade the more liberal Latin element that the whiter 
races must adopt this policy in dealing with the darker 
ones. 

On the other hand there are those who are inclined to 
believe that your chief intention was to extend the influ- 
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ence of the Republican party in the Southern States which 
has, hitherto, been reduced to a nullity by reason of the 
race problem. In the last election the Republican party 
carried the States of Maryland, West Virginia, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Oklahoma. You would prob¬ 
ably have received the electoral vote of every State in the 
Union if the race issue had not interfered. All genuine 
effort to remove this question from politics must meet 
with the approval of all right thinking American citizens. 
However, the recent overwhelming defeat of the Repub¬ 
lican party in Virginia, which, it seems, anticipated much 
of your platform, is not reassuring. 

The sudden abortive ending of the Ku Klux Klan in¬ 
vestigation by the legislative and executive branches of 
the government lends color to the suspicion of some that 
your forthcoming deliverance would be relied on to 
squelch this nefarious organization, whose midnight 
wizardry seeks darkness rather than light because its 
deeds are evil. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that it was your pur¬ 
pose to lay down a comprehensive platform on which both 
races can stand and work out, with mutual confidence and 
cooperation, their common destiny. I am disposed to ac¬ 
cept this interpretation of your motive. 

There is all but universal commendation of your moral 
courage in injecting an unwelcome issue at so critical a 
juncture of the world’s affairs. It is only the intolerable 
type of Southern opinion that questions either the wis¬ 
dom or propriety of your doing so. As a Republican, 
elected mainly by Northern and Negro votes, you have 
gone into the heart of what Mr. Bryan would call the 
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enemy’s country, to reaffirm a doctrine which for two gen¬ 
erations the white people of that section have united in 
oath-bound allegiance to combat. Every President of 
the United States, since Abraham Lincoln, with a single 
exception, has indulged in public declaration on the race 
question. Mr. Wilson, who relied on the soothing balm of 
pleasing phraseology to hold a restless world in poise, is 
the only President who did not deign a single word on this 
subject during his tenure of office. He probably felt that 
any utterance which he could afford to give would be vio¬ 
lative of his declared principles of universal liberty and 
equality, and, therefore, preferred to remain silent rather 
than convict himself of illogicality and ethical inconsis¬ 
tency. The race issue was always shunted by his single- 
track mind. It will not be regarded as ungracious to say 
that he retires to private life with the unanimous approval 
of the Negro race. The esteem of the despised and neg¬ 
lected may seem to be of little import to one who treads the 
highway of world renown, but it is doubtful whether any 
American statesman, whatever his achievements, can re¬ 
ceive the highest meed of permanent esteem if the least of 
his fellow citizens justly have aught against him. 

No President has spoken more clearly or with more 
genuine sincerity or with more evident indication of good 
will and generous spirit than that which characterizes 
your Birmingham address. But, Mr. President, any doc¬ 
trine originated or adopted by one in high authority will 
not be judged in the future by the intention of its author, 
but by the meaning and significance inherent in the doc¬ 
trine itself. A slaveholder penned the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, but the motto: “All men are created free 
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and equal” has gained an interpretation and significance 
that far surpass the restricted intention of its author 
and his aristocratic compeers who adopted it as a revolu¬ 
tionary watchword. Chief Justice Taney was considered 
a courteous, kindly and well-meaning jurist. His famous 
obiter dictum, that “the Negro had no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect,” expressed, as he judged, 
with accuracy and appositeness the state of mind at the 
period which he undertook to describe; but the phrase it¬ 
self rendered nugatory his meaning and purpose, and 
damns the author to “everlasting fame.” 

A phrase may be more potent than a fact. Opinion, 
crystalized in terse phraseology rules the world or throws 
it into confusion. The term “Social Equality,” conveys 
deeper meaning and evokes quicker reaction than a 
volume of argumentation. The treatment which the 
Negro receives is always the outgrowth of the estimate 
in which he is held by his white fellow-citizens who for 
the time being occupy the superior position in our social 
scheme. When the Negro was regarded as a beast with¬ 
out a soul to be saved, he was dealt with in accordance 
with this low assumption. So long as he was held in the 
estimate described by Justice Taney’s dictum, his legal 
and social status was adjusted in accordance. It was 
only by reason of the moral energy aroused by the anti¬ 
slavery discussion that the essential human recognition 
of the Negro found expression in the 13 th, 14 th and 15 th 
Amendments to the Constitution. The thought is greater 
than the thing. Ideals are better than deals. A principle 
is greater than a program. Feeling is not only the great¬ 
est fact, but the greatest force in the world. Keep thy 
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heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life. 
Unless the public mind is held to the right attitude, we 
look in vain for righteous public action. If through the 
authority lent to the doctrine of race distinction by your 
great office it should prove convincing to the American 
people, the Negro would be branded with a stigma of in¬ 
feriority, and laws, customs and practices would be based 
upon this foundation so long as its validity remains undis¬ 
puted. 

Mr. President, I know that it will grieve you to learn 
that your colored fellow citizens whom it was your chief 
purpose to benefit by your Birmingham platform, place 
upon it a construction which may be farthest from your 
intention and purpose. It is only out of a sense of duty to 
my race and to my nation that I write as I do. By voice 
and pen, I advocated your election as far as my limited 
opportunities would allow. I have hoped to have the 
chance to assist in your re-election three years hence. I 
am not, therefore, writing in a captious spirit of criticism, 
but from deep conviction. Unfortunately, I have not yet 
learned the wisdom of the politician whose first principle 
of procedure is never to tell those in superior station the 
truth unless, perchance, he be first assured of its kindly 
reception. Candor compels me to say, Mr. President 
speaking deliberately on behalf of the thoughtful element 
of the Negro race, that your platform based upon the 
assertion of “fundamental, inescapable and eternal dif¬ 
ferences” of race is calculated, in the long run, to do the 
Negro as great harm as the Taney dictum would have 
done, had not the aroused conscience of the nation nega¬ 
tived the interpretation which the author placed upon it. 
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Since the foundation of the government no other Presi¬ 
dent has ever lent the authority of his great office to the 
doctrine that the rights of American citizens should be 
conditioned upon recognition of indelible difference of 
race. 

The fathers and founders of this republic, though 
dealing with the Negro race, then relatively more numer¬ 
ous than now, and on a decidedly lower level of progress 
and development, were scrupulously careful to exclude 
from the organic law all suggestion of race distinction. 
The federal administration should ever be kept true to the 
ideal of democracy. The fountain head must be kept 
pure, although the streams which flow from it may gather 
impurities from its tributaries after leaving the original 
source. A corrupt fountain cannot send forth a pure 
stream. 

The danger lurking in your platform, Mr. President, 
lies in its essential illogicality. You have attempted to 
derive a Northern conclusion from a Southern premise; 
and in doing so you have satisfied neither the North, the 
South, nor the Negro. The South accepts your premise, 
but rejects your conclusion; the Negro accepts your con¬ 
clusion, but rejects your premise; while the North main¬ 
tains a hesitant and lukewarm attitude towards both. 

Senator Watson of Georgia, and Senator Heflin of 
Alabama, who typify the more radical Southern attitude, 
as well as Senator Pat Harrison, who occupies a medium 
position, were quick to retort that your conclusion would 
at once destroy your premise, and, therefore, must be 
rejected. The governor of Alabama, who presided at your 
meeting, gave a courteous and cautious approval to your 


address as a whole, but he will probably have to pay a 
heavy political price when the day of reckoning comes 
with the junior senator from that State. 

From the Negro’s point of view you have attempted 
to build a superstructure of righteousness upon a falla¬ 
cious foundation. Whatever the intention of the builder, 
a house builded on sand will not stand when the rains fall 
and the floods descend and beat upon it. If you write at 
top of the page the declared and accepted doctrine of 
“fundamental, inescapable and eternal differences of 
race, it then makes no difference what you may write 
underneath, the Negro would be degraded into an in¬ 
ferior caste which would render any form of equality im¬ 
possible. The Negro’s claim to political and civil equality 
does not rest upon any condition or concession, but grows 
out of his inalienable right as a human being and his guar¬ 
anteed rights as an American citizen. When the 14 th 
amendment made the Negro a citizen, it was intended 
that he should enjoy all of the benefits and fruitions of 
citizenship. There was not the slightest suggestion or 
intimation that he would be required or expected to as¬ 
sent to any assumption as a condition precedent to the en¬ 
joyment of his rights. These rights instead of being 
stipulated upon the assumption of racial difference, were 
affirmed “without regard to race or color.” The Negro, 
if he would, cannot barter away his rights, or hypothe¬ 
cate them upon the acceptance or rejection of any alleged 
theory of difference of race. If both races should accept 
or reject your platform, or if one race should accept and 
the other reject it, in whole or in part, the rights of the 
black man would be wholly unaffected by such agreement 
or disagreement. 
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So far as I have observed, the white press of the South 
has not in a single instance clearly and unequivocally 
adopted your platform of political, economic and educa¬ 
tional equality for the Negro. But some of them, out of 
considerations of courtesy, and through ambiguity of 
language, and with evident mental reservation, have 
given cautious quasi approval of your position. On the 
other hand, the Negro press, in considerable proportion, 
either condemns your doctrine of eternal racial difference 
or ignores it in view of the hoped-for advantages to be 
derived from equality of opportunity. Your words are 
so much more pronounced and emphatic than any which 
this generation is accustomed to hear, that the over-opti¬ 
mistic Negro is carried away with the enthusiasm of the 
promise without stopping to consider the impossibility «•* 

of its fulfillment. But in no single instance have I seen 
the Negro opinion which accepts in clear and unequivocal 
terms the doctrine of “fundamental, inescapable and 
eternal difference of race.” Neither Major Moten nor 
Marcus Garvey would avow a categorical acceptance of 
this doctrine. Some are disposed to hope that the ad¬ 
vantages which are calculated to flow from political, eco¬ 
nomic and educational equality would justify present 
silence, but not general acceptance of your premise. 

Others, I feel, have deluded themselves with the hope that 
if the conclusion be granted, the premise will speedily be 
overlooked or forgotten. The general drift of opinion, 
however, on part of the Negro press that has taken pains 
to give careful thought and analysis to the question, is 
that any form of equality will be impossible if your 
hypothesis becomes generally accepted. The Negro would ^ 


thus sell his birthright for a mess of pottage, with no 
assurance that he will receive the pottage. 

President Roosevelt, in his celebrated letter to a South¬ 
ern publicist, declared that he would not shut the door of 
hope in the Negro’s face. Your policy, Mr. President, 
contrary to your purpose would latch, lock and bolt it to 
all eternity. 

I am fully aware that you do not use the term “in¬ 
feriority” in this discussion. Race difference does not in 
itself necessarily carry this connotation. There are 
marginal dissimilarities in racial attributes and endow¬ 
ments. The German is more phlegmatic than the French¬ 
man, the Celt is more hysterical than the Teuton, the 
peoples of Northern Europe show greater racial intoler¬ 
ance than those of Southern Europe. Italy has artistic 
temperament different from that of England. The China¬ 
man is more stolid than the Japanese. The Negro pos¬ 
sesses patience, meekness, forgiveness of spirit which sur¬ 
passes that yet manifested by any other race. In the 
sum total of racial endowment it is not a question of 
equality, but of equivalence. These differences or dissimi¬ 
larities are doubtless the outgrowth of environment and 
long continued custom and practice. I think that no 
biologist or psychologist who has regard for his reputation 
would care to venture the opinion that such differences 
are inescapable and eternal. 

Your words, Mr. President, were addressed to a 
Southern audience, and must have conveyed to them the 
meaning which they are accustomed to attach to such 
phraseology. In the vocabulary of the South, race differ¬ 
ence means Negro inferiority. It would not be fair or 
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courteous to you to suppose that you would employ words 
which would convey to your hearers strange and unusual 
meaning. Nor can we for a moment suppose that you 
intended that your words would convey one meaning to 
the white man of the South and another to the Negro. 
Your language, translated in terms of Southern interpre¬ 
tation and understanding simply means that the Negro 
should be treated kindly so long as he is content to occupy 
the place which God and nature have assigned him. The 
man temporarily at the top is ever prone to set up fixed 
barriers between himself and the man at the bottom. This 
policy is as old as human oppression. But any insistence 
beyond these fixed limits leads swiftly to the reaffirma¬ 
tion of the Taney dictum that the Negro has no rights 
that the white man is bound to respect, but only restricted 
privileges which he is generous enough to bestow. 

You recite with approval the views of Mr. F. D. 
Lugard set forth in the April number of the “Edinburgh 
Review”: 

“Here then is the true conception of the inter-relation 
of color—complete uniformity in ideals, absolute equality 
in paths of knowledge and culture, equal opportunity for 
those who strive, equal admiration for those who achieve; 
in matters social and racial a separate path, each pur¬ 
suing his own inherited tradition, preserving his own 
race purity and race pride; equality in things spiritual, 
agreed divergence in the physical and material.” 

This conception is magnificent in theory, but un¬ 
worked and unworkable in practice. It might conceiv¬ 
ably be applied to races of widely separated residential 
boundaries like Japan and England, but is utterly im¬ 


possible as a permanent solution where races are inex¬ 
tricably intermixed on the same territory. In the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands there exists today a conglomerate racial 
situation composed of competing numbers of Europeans, 
Japanese, Chinese and natives, with a sprinkling of the 
Negro, together with various cross progenies. Such a 
permanent outcome of this tangled situation as Mr. 
Lugard proposes is but a beautiful dream. 

One opinion in sociological matters suggests another. 
Surely the position of Professor Franz Boas, of Colum¬ 
bia University, would be as convincing to Americans as 
that of the author whom most American readers met 
with for the first time in your citation. Writing in the 
June number of the “Yale Review,” Professor Boas 
closes an illuminating article on “The Problem of the 
American Negro” with these words: 

“Thus, it would seem, that man being what he is, the 
Negro problem will not disappear in America until the 
Negro blood has been so diluted that it can no longer be 
recognized, just as anti-Semitism, until the last vestige 
of the Jew as a Jew has disappeared.” 

When doctors of equal learning disagree, the layman 
is at liberty to accept the diagnosis of either, or reject 
both. 

You have taken for granted a doctrine of universal 
importance without attempting to prove its accuracy or 
even to argue its validity. Without intending to do so, 
you have adopted the dogma of every pro-slavery advocate 
and of every present day reactionary on the question of 
human rights. On this point you are in perfect accord 
with the late Senator Benjamin R. Tillman, and Mr. 
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Thomas Dixon, Jr., author of “The Clansman.” This 
unintentional agreement, I am sure, will prove an un¬ 
comfortable one. The question of essential difference of 
race is one on which there are not sufficient scientific data 
to base any conclusion of value. The few psychologic 
tests already made are inconclusive. 

On the other hand, the apostles of race prejudice 
assert with self-assumed infallibility that the difference 
of race is God-ordained, beyond a shadow of doubt or per- 
adventure. These extemporaneous philosophers assume 
omniscience without taking the pains to acquire intelli¬ 
gence. They take their cue from the cuticle. On sight of 
color they seek no further proof. They assert without 
proof and argue without reason. Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
the chief effect of whose works is to stir up racial strife 
and ill-will, presents a fair specimen of the type of argu¬ 
ment relied upon to prove the everlasting inferiority of 
the Negro. When the mind is already made up, confirma¬ 
tion is easy. Mr. Dixon’s citations are hoary, his argu¬ 
ments trite and his rhetorical form of statement pre¬ 
scribed. Not a new fact or argument has been advanced 
on this subject since the days of Calhoun. 

President Lincoln, in the heat of political discussion, 
in 1856, indulged in some general remark concerning the 
social distinction of the races, which is the only utterance 
from the Great Emancipator which Southern statesmen 
recite with approval. It is indeed disappointing to find a 
President of the United States at the end of the World 
War for democracy reverting to the undemocratic doc¬ 
trine which has always been relied on to justify man’s 
inhumanity to man. 







Sometime ago I wrote an open letter to Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., in which I undertook to controvert the whole 
fabric of his anti-Negro philosophy. I challenged him to 
point out a single intellectual, moral or spiritual discrim¬ 
inant which distinguishes the two races. So far the chal¬ 
lenge remains unanswered. No reputable author has as 
yet isolated it. 

In the present inflamed state of public feeling the 
question of social equality can be asserted only to be 
assented to. Opinion on a given question is of value only 
when the one who entertains it is equally free to espouse 
the opposite conclusion. Even the President of the United 
States could not discuss the question of social equality in 
Alabama, unless it was understood beforehand that his 
conclusion was in consonance with local sentiment. Ra¬ 
tional discussion on this issue serves only to inflame the 
mind of its proponents. 

“You may as well go reason with the wolf 
Why he has made the ewe bleat for the lamb.” 

The Negro does not wish to agitate this issue, but only 
asks that it be defined, so that he may understand the 
range and scope of its operation. If the two races, from 
instinct or from calculated reasons, prefer to group them¬ 
selves separately in all matters of personal and pleasur¬ 
able intercourse, neither would have the right or reason 
to complain of the mutual exclusiveness. It is only be¬ 
cause the plea of social equality limits citizens in their 
public and civil rights that the Negro utters the voice of 
protest. The two races at present occupy separate social 
spheres. Social prejudice, whether it be based on color, 
race or religion, may be deep-seated and long abiding, 
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albeit not eternal. All peoples at times have recognized 
and acted upon set schemes of social distinction by accept¬ 
ance, acquiescence and silence or by prudent complaisance 
or compulsion. But one can hardly expect the debased 
party to justify the grounds of his debasement. The 
Negro finds himself in a segregated social world. He is 
making the best he can of this situation. He is not 
clamoring for so-called social equality, and would be 
wholly unable to assert his claim even if he were clamor¬ 
ous. But surely it cannot be expected that the race 
will meet in solemn conclave and affirm its belief in and 
acceptance of “fundamental, inescapable and eternal 
differences.” This would justify the propaganda of the 
Ku Klux Klan whose avowed purpose is to help the Al¬ 
mighty carry out his plan of everlasting white suprem¬ 
acy. Complaisant acquiescence on his part could not 
mitigate the malignity of race prejudice, but would serve 
to intensify it, if it be natural, and to justify it if it be 
acquired. 

You mention with approval Mr. Stoddard’s book on 
“The Rising Tide of Color.” This book was under review 
by Mr. Lugard when he proposed his platform of race 
adjustment based on race distinction. Mr. Stoddard is 
the apostle of the dominance of the white race by sheer 
right of its color. His doctrine sounds the death knell 
of democracy, Christianity and the brotherhood of man. 
Idolatry of race is more vicious than idolatry of graven 
images. Mr. Stoddard and all those of his persuasion 
would do well to ponder the fundamental purpose of the 
Second Commandment, “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
an y Shaven image or likeness—Thou shalt not bow down 
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thyself to them nor serve them.” According to Mr. Stod¬ 
dard it is more important that the world should be white 
than that it should be right. I wonder how this doctrine is 
received by the Japanese, Chinese and Hindu representa¬ 
tives who are now sitting in the world conclave at Wash¬ 
ington. There is no attribute of the Almighty which is 
understandable by the darker races of mankind which 
dooms two-thirds of the human race to the everlasting 
domination of the other third by virtue of the pigmenta¬ 
tion of the skin. 

Mr. President, your platform conforms with consid¬ 
erable closeness to that of the late Henry W. Grady, the 
oracle of the new South, and to that of Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington, the acknowledged race statesman of his day. Only 
you go farther in both directions than either of these 
cared to go. Mr. Grady was ready to give the Negro 
every consideration consistent with the separateness and 
superiority of the white race. He entertained certain 
misgivings as to the eternal barrier of race and was frank 
enough to declare that, if in his judgment natural an¬ 
tipathy were not enough to keep the races asunder he 
would stimulate race prejudice in order that it might 
acquire and hold the strength and stubbornness of in¬ 
stinct. Dr. Booker T. Washington, in his epoch-making 
Atlanta address, proposed the familiar hand and finger 
policy as a working hypothesis. But I find nowhere in 
his teaching nor in his practice any recognition of a 
“fundamental, inescapable and eternal difference of 
race.” 

Your doctrine of eternal difference is contrary to the 
scientific, ethical and social tendencies of the age. The 
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human race is moving toward unity, not diversity. The 
ancient barriers of caste, religion and race are being 
thrown down by the onward sweep of cosmic forces. The 
varieties of gifts, talents and attainments of different 
individuals, races and nations of mankind are easily 
interchangeable and modifiable by contact and culture. 
The rapid means of communication and transmission of 
intelligence are bringing the ends of the earth into mo¬ 
mentary touch. No longer can any race or nation expect 
to hold its peculiar culture in airtight compartments. 
You and I, Mr. President, are about the same age. It 
is a reasonable hope and expectation that we shall both 
live to see the time when aerial communication between 
Tokio and New York will be as expeditious as land com¬ 
munication is at present between Washington and Chi¬ 
cago. Where people meet and mingle, differences dis¬ 
appear and unsuspected likenesses are revealed. The 
culture of mankind flows from the higher to the lower 
levels and tends, with increasing facility, to cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

Your audience must have received your remarks about 
the impossibility of amalgamation with a measure of 
amusement mixed with amazement. A glance over the 
colored section of your audience would have convinced 
you that amalgamation is not a theory, but a fact. No dis¬ 
cerning eye was keen enough to tell where the white strain 
left off and the Negro began. In face of these stubborn 
facts, your statement is hard to understand. According 
to the 13th Census, there were over 2,000,000 mulattoes 
in the United States. This albescent contingency of the 
Negro race was not produced by the semi-tropical climate 


of the Southland, as Southern white men know full well 
No wonder your audience received this deliverance in 
silence. It is idle for white men to prate about race 
purity while they practice race promiscuity. There is 
need of plain speaking on this point. It is needless to 
blink the facts, if I may be permitted to use your own 
expi ession, or, like the ostrich, to engage in complacent 
self-deception. The white man has never failed to min¬ 
gle his blood with the darker races wherever he has met 
them in all the ends of the earth. According to President 
Roosevelt, Brazilian statesmen are convinced that their 
method of benevolent amalgamation is a more effective 
solvent of the race problem than the Anglo-Saxon policy 
of social segregation. In South Africa a million and a 
half Europeans have already produced one-half their 
number of mulattoes. The production of this composite 
progeny constitutes an important factor in the solution 
of the race problem not only in the United States of 
America, but throughout the world. 

Several years ago I appeared before the House Com¬ 
mittee to oppose a bill then pending forbidding inter¬ 
marriage of whites and Negroes in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. I find that my words used then are pertinent now: 
“If you let people alone, of their own motion they do 
not usually amalgamate. The Jew will marry a Jew, 
the Italian an Italian, the Englishman will marry an 
English woman. This is so in the natural course of 
things. Amalgamation of races is a slow and long pro¬ 
cess when you leave people alone. If you want to forbid 










the long run whether races are amalgamated legitimately 
or illegitimately. Students of history know that at one 
time in England there were two distinct peoples, the Nor¬ 
mans and the Saxons, who finally became amalgamated 
very largely through the illegitimate process. But, after a 
few generations, when the social stigma had passed away, 
it made no difference. The social stigma of the father is 
visited on the children only to the third and fourth gen¬ 
erations. For instance, the chairman of our delegation, 
though a colored man, is as white inside and outside as 
any member of Congress. If he chooses to change his 
name and residence and to practice a little deception 
he could easily become a part of the white race. What 
he could do is only what 200,000 others could do in like 
situation.” If God or nature had intended any indelible 
difference between the races, He could easily have ac¬ 
complished the purpose by making them immiscible. It 
requires great human audacity to reenact laws of the 
Almighty, to say nothing of enacting laws for the 
Almighty. 

You urge the Negro not to imitate the white man, but 
to set up his own racial ideals. The American Negro has 
acquired the European’s consciousness and put on his 
spiritual clothes. He uses the same language, reads the 
same books, admires the same art, understands the same 
science, accepts the same standard of ethics and prac¬ 
tices the same religion. When he builds a house or buys 
a suit of clothes or preaches a sermon or writes a poem, 
he must proceed along European lines. Whatever racial 
aims or ideals he might have developed if left in his 
native country have been destroyed by transplantation 





and by imitation of his captors. Fred Douglass used to 
say “there is none of the banana in me.” It is no par¬ 
ticular compliment to the white man that the Negro 
imitates him. The human race is ever prone to imitate 
admirable qualities wherever they appear. It is not 
color or racial indiosyncrasy that are imitated, but at¬ 
tainment, of which the color may be a negligible accom¬ 
paniment. The Anglo-Saxon professes to imitate Jesus, 
Saviour of the World, although he may affect to despise 
the idiosyncrasies and race peculiarities of the Jew. It 
is not the race, but the ideal manifested by the individual. 
As in the water face answers to face, so the heart of man 
to the heart of man. The external incidents of race and 
color count absolutely for naught. Because the Negro’s 
forefathers travelled in the dugout, there is no reason 
why his descendants may not use the steamship, the rail¬ 
way and the airplane. Whatever divergencies there 
may be in racial gifts and qualities serve but as the spice 
of variety. It would be a curious philosophy that urged 
the Indian to put aside his ancestral and tribal ways and 
yet encourage the Negro to revert to his African customs 
and traditions. 

If I may be permitted to revert again to the de- 
racialized millions of mixed breed, whose ethnic 
identity the white man has made doubtful, it would be 
interesting to know what traditions and racial ideals 
they should be encouraged to develop. Your advice to 
the Negroes on this point, Mr. President, though given 
with a generous purpose and kindly intent, is necessarily 
void of effect. No one can effectively advise another to 
be different from himself or to be content with anything 
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less or anything different from that which he is willing 
to accept for himself. In vain does the millionaire advise 
the pauper to be content in his poverty. The well man 
need not urge the invalid to be satisfied with illness. 
The philosopher in vain preaches to the fool the content¬ 
ment of folly. The teacher who would teach his pupil 
to be less than himself or different from himself loses 
the power of inspiration. No white man, however gen¬ 
erous his spirit, is competent to advise the Negro in the 
domain of the segregated life which he must live apart. 
“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each toothprint goes. 

The butterfly along the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad.” 

Mr. President, your doctrine ties your hands and 
makes it impossible for you to accord the Negro political 
equality. You were supported in the last election by 
100 per cent of the Negro voters. They naturally expect 
official recognition according to their weight and im¬ 
portance in the political equation. Their votes as much 
as any others helped to swell the magnitude of your 
majority. So far you have not seen your way clear to 
recognize this support by concrete tokens of political 
reward. The plaint of disappointment is all but uni¬ 
versal. Your black political allies can scarcely refrain 
from the familiar lines 

“Behold a stranger at the door; 

He gently knocks, has knocked before; 

Has waited long, is waiting still; 

You treat no other friend so ill.” 

No one believes that this is in accord with your spon¬ 





taneous feeling and attitude, but by reason of the recog¬ 
nition of race difference you hesitate to accord the Negro 
political equality. It is also stated that you have declared 
that you will not appoint a single colored man to office 
in the South where 8,000,000 loyal Republican Negroes 
reside. This is not because hundreds of Negroes are 
not as well qualified to hold sundry offices as the white 
men whom you are likely to select, but because of alleged 
racial differences. Political equality must carry with 
it the right to vote and be voted for or to hold any office 
in any part of the United States. It is also stated that 
you have refused to appoint a colored man to the position 
of Register of the Treasury, a position accorded to the 
race for more than a generation, because 500 subordinate 
white employees in the Treasury Department petitioned 
you not to place a colored man over them. Racial seg¬ 
regation in the government departments begun under 
Mr. Wilson’s administration, is continued under yours. 
These instances are sufficient to prove conclusively that 
even a President of the United States cannot accord the 
Negro political equality as long as he defers to the doc¬ 
trine of eternal difference of race. 

It would be pleasing to suppose that the Negro could 
get economic equality on the basis that you have laid 
down but the hope is vain. Every caste system in the 
world is based on vocation. Social stratification rests 
upon employment. The Negro in Washington is not 
permitted to operate a street car as a motorman, not 
because of his lack of ability to do so, but by reason of 
his race alone. Any man who can run an automobile 
in the open streets where there are not tracks can surely 
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guide a street car which moves along fixed grooves. This 
single citation is sufficient to show that you cannot have 
democracy in industry as long as you recognize inescap¬ 
able difference of race. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, you have called the 
nations of the earth together to promote peace and good 
will among men. Whatever adjustments immediate 
exigencies may require, whatever concessions weakness 
may be forced to make at the behest of strength, the 
weaker and darker races will not shut the door of hope 
in their own faces by accepting the doctrine of “funda¬ 
mental, inescapable, and eternal difference” among the 
members of the human race. 

The Negro has given his labor and his life to build 
up American civilization. He is willing to cooperate 
with his white fellow citizens in all constructive ways 
for the common weal. He accepts without complaint the 
temporary humiliation of an inferior position. But he 
believes that God Almighty has ordained America as the 
trial ground of democracy where among all men there 
shall prevail equality with the T dotted and the‘t’ crossed. 

Yours truly, 

KELLY MILLER. 

29 November, 1921. 
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EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO IN THE NORTH 
Kelly Miller 

T HAT “the negro can earn a dollar in the South, but 
cannot spend it; and can spend a dollar in the North, 
but cannot earn it,” is one of Booker T. Washington’s 
most felicitous phrases. This was an apt and accurate 
description at the time of its utterance. But social upheavals 
frustrate the wisdom of our profoundest philosophies. 
The war robbed this sententious assertion of its erstwhile 
truth and appositeness. The great educator had scarcely 
been dead a single year, when negroes by the tens of thou¬ 
sands were rushing into the North to fill the vacuum in the 
labor market. The scale of wages seemed fabulous to the 
negro workman, accustomed to the meager compensations 
in the South. The opportunity to earn and to spend were 
availed of with equal avidity. As a result of this labor 
demand, fully a half million negroes were transferred from 
the South to the North. 

Economic opportunity constitutes the prevailing motive 
in the movement of human population. Human greed is 
too hasty for immediate concrete results to calculate the 
far-reaching social consequences that follow in the train of 
the introduction of strange population for purposes of 
industrial and economic exploitation. The foreigner in 
America, the negro in the South, and the Japanese in Hawaii 
and on the west coast were introduced to fulfill urgent labor 
demands, but their permanent social adjustments constitute 
the gravest problems of our national experience. 

Fred Douglass used to say that wherever the negro goes 
he takes himself with him. The sudden injection of a half 
million negroes into the north will tend to make the question 
of race adjustment a national, rather than a sectional prob¬ 
lem. The various features of the problem will gain new 
meaning and emphasis because of its widespread relation¬ 
ships. The educational significance of this northern move- 
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ment of the negro has hitherto received little or no attention, 
and yet it is calculated to be of the greatest significance in 
the educational life of the entire negro race, and to influence 
the attitude of the whole nation. According to the reports 
of the Census Office, in 1920 there were 1,550,754 negroes in 
the North, giving a decennial increase of 472,418 over the 
census of 1910. The great bulk of negroes in the North are 
found in the cities. The number of rural negroes in the 
northern states has been gradually diminishing for the past 
three decades. The northern negro creates an urban rather 
than a rural problem. The following table reveals this city 
tendency in a most striking manner; 


NEGRO POPULATION 

CITIES NORTH OF THE FOTOMAC 
RIVER 

City 

1910 

1920 

Increase 

New York . . 

91,706 

153,088 

61,382 

Philadelphia. 

84,459 

134,098 

44,639 

Washington. 

96,446 

109,976 

15,530 

Chicago. 

44,103 

109,594 

65,491 

St. Louis. 

43,960 

69,603 

25,643 

Detroit. 

5,291 

41,532 

35,791 

Pittsburgh. 

25,623 

37,688 

12,065 

Indianapolis. 

21,816 

34,690 

12,874 

Cleveland. 

8,448 

34,474 

26,026 

Kansas City. 

23,566 

30,706 

7,140 

Cincinnati. 

19,639 

29,636 

9,976 

Columbus. 

12,739 

22,091 

9,352 

Total. 

1 478,476 

807,176 

329,430 


These twelve cities show an increase of 329,430 or a 
growth of 70 per cent. While this rapid growth was due to 
special causes of limited continuance, yet the numbers are 
not likely to diminish, but will show substantial increase 
with the coming decades. 

There are six cities in the United States with more than 
100,000 negroes, all of which, with the single exception of 
New Orleans, are to be found north of the Potomac River. 
The border cities, Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City have separate colored schools, following the 
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policy of the southern states. In the other cities on the list 
there is no legal scholastic separation of the races. The 
city is the center of the educational life of the nation, lhe 
. great systems of education, as well as the great seats of 
learning, are to be found mainly in the centers of population. 

A million and a half negroes, constituting 15 per cent, 
of the race, are thus brought into intimate contact with the 
best educational facilities to be found anywhere in the world. 
In the South the negroes are found mainly in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, where school facilities are meager and inadequate, 
and even in the large cities of this section the provisions for 
colored schools fall woefully short of the up-to-date standards 
of a well ordered system. In speaking of the education 
of the negro, we should always keep in mind the widely con¬ 
trasted educational advantages of these two groups. 

Negroes in the North generally are admitted to all educa¬ 
tional facilities provided for the general community, whether 
supported by public funds or based upon private foundation. 
The people of the North have devoted much of their resources 
and philanthropic energy to the education of the negro 
in the South, while giving little or no consideration to the 
contingent of the race within their midst. The individual 
has been given an equal chance in the general educational 
provisions and has been expected to rise or fall according to 
the measure of his own merit. The rapidly increasing num¬ 
bers focusing in the large centers of population will inevitably 
call attention to the special needs of this growing group 
separated in many ways from the life of the community 
of which they form a part. 

The colored children have not seemed overeager to avail 
themselves of the advantages provided for them. They 
have not felt the necessity of thorough educational equip¬ 
ment for the life tasks that lay within their reach. Being 
■T confined to the menial modes of service, they have not in 

large numbers been inspired to enter upon the higher reaches 
of education demanded in the more exacting lines of service. 
The eagerness of the southern negro for knowledge in the 
midst of meager facilities was in glaring contrast with the 
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apathy of his northern brother surrounded by such great 
advantages. 

Until quite recently the fact of a colored student gradua¬ 
ting from a high school in the North was so unusual as to 
demand general notice and flattering comment. For the 
most part the colored youth who pushed their way through 
northern institutions of learning have been from the South 
with fresh incentive of the masses'upon them. But as their 
numbers increase and concentrate in the larger centers, the 
circle of racial opportunity widens. The inspiration of 
racial life and uplift gives spurs to higher aspiration. The 
inherent needs and necessities of the masses create opportun¬ 
ities in the higher lines of leadership and service that demand 
the fullest educational equipment. Wherever the number 
of negroes in a community is too small to create a center of 
racial life and activity, there is apt to be shown a correspond¬ 
ing lack of ambition and upward purpose on the part of 
colored youth. Wherever a handful of negroes are gathered 
together in the North, there springs up a little church, which 
serves as an outlet for leadership and as a center of race aspir¬ 
ation. The largest negro cities in the world are found in the 
North. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Chicago contain each a sufficient number of negroes 
to engage the highest human powers and faculties to answer 
the needs of so large a number of human beings. The ever 
widening field invites the highest ambition of negro youth 
to rise to the level of the opportunity that awaits them. 

In all of the northern cities the negro is concentrated in 
segregated areas and districts. This residential segregation 
creates a demand for leadership and self-direction. Large 
as his numbers seem, taken by themselves, the negro consti¬ 
tutes only a small percentage of the total population except 
in several of the border cities. If they were evenly distri¬ 
buted throughout the white population, they would be prac¬ 
tically unnoticed as a factor in the general equation. One 
hundred and fifty thousand negroes in New York in the midst 
of six million whites, if evenly diffused, would count but one 
in forty, and would be a negligible entity in the general life 
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of the metropolis. But a hundred thousand negroes in 
Harlem constitute a city within a city. The racial needs 
of this large mass must be supplied by their own leadership, 
almost as if they constituted a separate community. Negro 
ministers, physicians, lawyers, editors, teachers, and business 
men must conform with reasonable approximation to the 
prevailing standards of the community. This opportunity 
gives incentive and ambition to the youth of the race to 
equip themselves with the fullest educational qualifications. 

In most of the northern states primary education is 
compulsory, so that every negro child, in compliance with 
the law, must attend the public schools for a given period of 
years. In the near future we may expect that the negro 
will approximate his full quota in high schools, normal 
schools, technical schools, and colleges in the great centers 
of population where he is rapidly congregating. 

There were more than four hundred negro graduates from 
high schools in the class of 1920, and more than one hundred 
graduates from colleges and professional schools in the 
northern states. This indicates the rapid growth in enroll¬ 
ment of the negro in secondary as well as in higher institu¬ 
tions. There were probably 500 negroes enrolled in colleges 
and professional schools of the North during the past year. 
This educational awakening in the North but indicates what 
may be expected in the near future. 

The question naturally arises as to how far separate 
educational facilities will be deemed advisable for the negroes 
in the northern cities as their numbers tend to increase. 
This is already a mooted question in such cities as Philadel¬ 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago. In Washington, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, and Kansas City, where separate 
colored schools are maintained, there is a much larger en¬ 
rollment of colored pupils in the higher levels of instruction 
than in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, where the 
schools are mixed. The separate systems seem to invoke 
a keener incentive and zest. 

Will separate schools bring out the higher aspirations of 
the negro and lead to the unfolding of his powers and possi- 
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bilities? is the question countered by the query; Will not 
scholastic separation on racial lines vitiate the spirit of 
democracy and lower the standards of the less favored race? 
This controversy will doubtless engender great heat of feeling 
and animosity on part of both races. The final outcome 
should be determined in the light of the best good to the 
negro as well as that of the community. The purpose of 
the schools is to produce good and useful citizens. This 
objective should transcend all theoretical question of manner 
or method. And yet the great democratic ideal must be 
kept constantly in mind. 

While the mass of the race remains in the South, the edu¬ 
cational center of gravity will be shifting toward the North. 
Ambitious youth will flock to the centers of the best educa¬ 
tional advantage, regardless of national or racial border lines. 
Northern institutions are filled with white southern youth, 
because they find there at present better educational facilities 
than the South provides. They saturate themselves with 
the aims and ideals and acquire technical facilities of these 
great centers of learning, and carry the acquisition back for 
the assimilation of their own section. Negro youth will be 
actuated by the same impulse and purpose. 

Negro schools in the South have, so far, been planted and 
supported on the basis of the northern philanthropy. This 
philanthropy has concerned itself largely with negroes in 
the southern states who have been suppressed below the 
level of educational opportunity and advantage. It has not 
contemplated that negroes in considerable numbers would 
avail themselves of the best educational facilities afforded 
by colleges and universities of the North. It will be in¬ 
teresting to note the effect of this tendency upon the fate 
of the negro’s higher institutions of learning supported in 
the South on a philanthropic basis. Philanthropists are, 
naturally enough, disposed to place help where they deem 
it is the most needed. There is no particular need to help 
the negro in the North, where he has only to stretch forth 
his hand and partake of the tree of knowledge which flour¬ 
ishes all about him. It is also natural that philanthropy 
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will be inclined to foster institutions which encourage 
graduates to live and work among the masses in the South 
where the need is greatest. Negro students of Harvard, 
Yale, or Chicago do not make the same philanthropic appeal 
as those in Atlanta, Fisk, and Tuskegee, 

There is also a reserved feeling that it might be well to 
encourage separate negro institutions, in order to keep too 
large a number of negroes from entering white universities. 
This feeling will doubtless inure greatly to the benefit of 
negro schools in the South. It must be determined whether 
the northern universities are apt to impart to negro students 
the social impulse and racial aspiration requisite to the best 
service of the race. These institutions are not adapted to 
the negro’s peculiar circumstances and conditions. They 
are founded and fostered to meet the needs, aspirations, and 
ambitions of the most favored white youth. The negro must 
grasp the general aims and ideals and interpret and apply 
them to the situation and circumstances of his own race. 

The schools of the South will be patterned after those in 
the North. The less-developed always pay homage to the 
better-perfected standards. The negro will gain acquain¬ 
tance with the aims, ideals, and methods of the North, and 
will, perforce, exploit the attainment among his own people 
in the South. 

In the educational world the law of supply and demand is 
inexorable. The demand for negroes in the higher levels 
of intellectual, moral, and social leadership in the North 
will be relatively small as compared with the larger field 
of the South. The incidental hardships and inequalities 
of the southern regime will be undergone in quest of a larger 
field for acquired attainment, quickened by sacrificial im¬ 
pulse of racial reclamation. Thus the northern movement 
of the negro, actuated by purely industrial and economic 
motives, will yield significant educational fruitage. 

Note. This timely article has been furnished by the Dean of the Junior 
College, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
FIVE YEARS AFTER 


The evil that men do lives after them; the good is 
often interred with their bones.” These words were 
placed in the mouth of Marc Antony, with Shake- 
pearian adroitness, to appease the passion of the hostile 
multitude. This propitiatory utterance contradicts the 
universal propensity and experience of mankind. Con¬ 
temporaneous faults and foibles of genius are never 
permitted to obscure their permanent contribution to 
the sum total of human good. Lifetime reputation is 
an unsafe measure of the influence of a gTeat man. 
His acts must be judged in the calm retrospect, and 
disengaged from the predelictions and prejudices of 
the period, in order to determine his proper place. 

Bookei T. Washington has been dead five years. 
Even now too short an interval has elapsed to disen¬ 
tangle his real work and worth from partisan zeal and 
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he reviles not again. The Negro nature strangely 
fulfills the apostolic definition, “Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un¬ 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” To the re¬ 
vengeful and vindictive spirit, this racial virtue is an 
amazing grace; but to the Negro it is assuredly a 
saving one. By no other endowment could he possibly 
survive in the midst of an arrogant and rapacious 
civilization with which he has neither the power to 
cope nor the spirit to contest. The Indian showed 
resentment; and is dead. The Negro submits and sur¬ 
vives. There are thirty million Negroes in the western 
world who are clearly destined to inherit the full 
measure of European civilization and culture. History 
affords no more striking fulfillment of the beatitude 
with a promise, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” The vehement and inflammatory 
utterances on part of a certain type of temperament 
is but the temporary effervescence of an excitable 
mood, and does not express deep-seated or serious 
purpose of the people whose cause is thus espoused. 
The Negro spirituals breathe in blind, half-conscious 
poetry the spontaneous feelings of his soul without 
bitterness or hate. Booker T. Washington fathomed 
the feelings of his race as well as his own personal 
disposition when he said, “No man can be mean 
enough to make me hate him.” This apothem ranks 
with the great moral maxims of mankind, and takes 
its place alongside of the wisest sayings of saints and 


vas born with a caul over his face. He knew without 
[earning, and understood with the certainty of instinct. 
Like Abraham Lincoln, he possessed an infallible inner 
sense whose guidance he followed with satisfied assur¬ 
ance He possessed the genius of common sense, and 
the philosophy of simple things His was a universal 
mind While he dealt with the most complex and 
distressing social particulars, his spirit always rose 
above the temporary intricacies of besetting conditions 
and lived in an atmosphere that was calm and serene. 
Booker T. Washington was, perhaps, the only man of 
eminence of his day who was free from race prejudice^ 
He neither despised nor esteemed any man because of 
his race. Race prejudice is often extolled as a virtue, 
but the moral genius of mankind reprobates it as a 
vice. Though corporally aligned with the Negro race, 
morally and spiritually he was heir of all the ages. 
Flesh and blood did not reveal to him the truth by 




























. all time Let other races conquer through 
sages of all time. the Negro w iH triumph 

the exploitation o P ’ . jjj r Washington 

also embodie his submissive spirit, the 

surTupon^is overburdened spirit which would other- 
sure upon , the we ight of mpressing ills. 

Htetamor disarms his enemies. The race that laughs 

1S Bookei^Washington possessed the qualities of natr 
Jlness moderation and simplicity, which are not 
uuaUy considered to be attributes of the Negro.race. 
He had poise without pose. Extravagance in word or 
deed was foreign to his nature. Amidst turmoil and 
confusion he maintained a calm and unruffled exterior, 
albeit there may have been inner groanmgs of sold 
too deep for utterance. A quick appreciation and 
proper appraisement of values are characteristic of 
men of long experience in handling practical aff - 
What others acquired by experience, he game r ? 

instinct. Walt Whitman speaks of himself as meete 

of gentleman and savage on equal terms. BooKe 
T Washington could mingle with kings and potenta 
with the dignity and nonchalance of one to the mano 
bom, and could sup with a peasant in a log cabin m 

Alabama and make himself an agreeable guest m this 
humble environment. He received a gift of a million 
dollars from admiring philanthropists and endu 
the bitter abuse of his own race with equal equanim . 
and composure. Excitability of temperament is con- 
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sidered characteristic of the Negro race, and yet he 
was steadied by a natural ballast that held him in 
stable equilibrium. A simple unadorned story of his 
life in “Up from Slavery,” recorded without the least 
ornamentation or studied style, takes rank with the 
great biographies of celebrated men. It was easy to 
believe the genuineness and sincerity of his purpose 
because of the naturalness and simplicity of his nature. 

With this secret and method, Booker T. Washington 
entered on the scene of action more than a quarter of a 
century ago. A superlative nature needs no nurture. 

A soul surcharged with moral and spiritual potencies 
requires only the suggestion and the occasion to wake 
it into life and power. Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
gave the suggestion and the Negro situation m the 
South furnished the field. Ingersoll says of Shake¬ 
speare: “Give him an acorn, and he will create the 
forest; give him a grain of sand and a drop of water, 
and he will create the seashore and the mighty ocean. 

The man met the opportunity. 

Assigned to a little Alabama town with an Indian 
name in no sense different from a hundred similar 
communities with like designations, in a few years he 
<rave Tuskegee a name as renowned as our great 
metropolitan centers. This institution grew out of the 
personality of Booker T. Washington as surely as the 
oak grows out of the acorn. It is but the outward 
embodiment of his inner spiiit. 

His whole propaganda was based upon the philos¬ 
ophy of peace and good will between the races. The 
apostle Paul advises that we should, if possible, live 
at peace with all men. Booker Washington always 
found it possible. His task was a most difficult and 
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delicate one. He preserved the equilibrium of a 
triangle of forces. Up to his time the white man of 
the South, the white man of the North and the Negro 
were of divergent minds as to a proper plan of racial 
adjustment. There was something of co-operation 
between the North and the Negro, but the southern 
white man was left out of account. He essayed, and 
in large measure succeeded, in bringing these three 
factors into harmonious co-operation. An ardent dis¬ 
ciple of General Armstrong in promoting the gospel 
of industrial education, he gave that doctrine an em¬ 
phasis and application which it was impossible for 
the founder of Hampton to do. The unpreparedness 
of the Negro to compete in the skilled pursuits of life 
with requisite expertness gave him the strategic ad¬ 
vantage in promoting this practical gospel. This was 
not a one-sided obsession on his part. He saw the 
present pressing need, and urged its fulfillment with 
all of the ardor and earnestness of his nature. He was 
a partisan advocate only in the sense that he stressed 
with unreserved emphasis the things he felt to be of 
the greatest need for the time and place with which 
he was dealing. If advocates of other types of effort 
were worsted in the controversy, it was because they 
were unable to match his earnest urgency and per¬ 
suasive plea. His advocacy of industrial education 
was not limited to the Negro race, but was as wide 
as the circle of human needs. It meant most to the 
Negro only because he needed it most. He aimed to 
reach the man farthest down. 

No man of his day did more, if as much, to put 
practical education in the program of our educational 
systems throughout the country. He became the ex¬ 
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ponent and spokesman of this practical ideal, not only 
for the Negro, but for the nation. The utilitarian 
tendency in education owes as much to Booker T. 
Washington as to any other contributant agent or 
agency. They called him the wizard of Tuskegee, not 
because of his working in the darkness after the man¬ 
ner of the traditional wizard, but because of the won¬ 
derful works which grew, as it were, out of the 
wizardry of his august personality. 

The apostle of the new method came upon the scene 
at a critical time in the history of race adjustment. 
The reconstruction program which attempted to en¬ 
force political equality had been overthrown. The 
carpetbagger, scalawag, and Negro politician had 
been driven from power, but were still cherishing the 
lingering hope to regain the blissful seat. The sec¬ 
tional hatred engendered by the war was gradually 
yielding to the mollifying influence of time. The atti¬ 
tude of the North was hesitant and equivocal; that of 
the South was growing assertive and hopeful. Political 
discussion hinged upon the wisdom or unwisdom of 
enforcing the war amendments to the Constitution. 
Force bills were introduced in Congress to compel the 
South to yield to the declared and decided will of the 
nation, but were defeated by skilfully manipulated 
combinations. Economic discussions began to vie 
with political rights in the arenas of public debate. 
The question of the industrial and economic rehabili¬ 
tation of the South was supplanting agitation for 
political reconstruction. The wounds of war were 
slowly healing. The North and South were gradually 
gravitating towards a basis of common understanding. 
The nation was growing tired of the continual agitation 
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of the race question, which for fully a generation had 
all but absorbed public attention. Up to this time 
every Negro leader had ardently espoused the old 
political platform. The industrial and economic de¬ 
velopment of the race had been given little earnest 
consideration. The gospel of race development ac¬ 
cording to Armstrong, was deemed decidedly un¬ 
orthodox. The northern philanthropists and friends 
of the Negro had espoused the same view. Institutions 
for the so-called higher education of the Negro, fos¬ 
tered by philanthropy, flourished like a bay tree. 

The public mind, by the well known laws of social 
psychology, will not hold one sentiment intently for 
a long time. It is always in quest of some new thing. 
The time was ripe. The public sentiment was ready 
for a change. A brilliant colored man with attractive 
public powers was all that was needed to launch the 
new propaganda. The time was ripe to exploit any 
Negro leader who would abandon the old method and 
advocate a new policy more in consonance with chang¬ 
ing public sentiment. Booker T. Washington stepped 
into the breach. He understood the point of view of 
the southern white man, as well as that of the northern 
white man and the Negro himself, and endeavored to 
hold a just balance among conflicting states of feeling 
and belief. As ambassador for the Negro he was ac¬ 
cepted at the court of the white race, and spoke before 
the bar of public opinion for his people boldly, as an 
ambassador ought to speak. He did not demand more 
than he had the power to enforce or the ability to 
persuade. He who demands only what he can com¬ 
mand is wise; he who demands less is cowardly; he 
who demands more is a braggart. 
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Booker T. Washington was a pragmatist of the first 
water. He believed in attempting the thing possible 
and postponing the unattainable to the time of in¬ 
creased ability and power. He knew with an instinc¬ 
tive certainty just how far the prejudice of the white 
race would permit the Negro to go, and just how far 
the Negro with his traditional weakness and inepti¬ 
tude could go without such permission. The bar was 
-placed at the exact height which the athlete could 
leap with his present training and strength, and was 
to be raised to higher levels according to developing 
prowess and skill. There was sharp criticism on part 
of his race because he did not place the bar at an ideal 
height, whether the acrobat could jump it or not. 

Dr. Washington was often denounced by critics of 
his own race because, as spokesman, he did not de¬ 
mand all that they were entitled to in theory. But no 
one has ever demonstrated that he ever asked for less 
than it was probable, or even possible, to secure. He 
was the philosopher of the possible, and believed in 
reaching the ideal by gradual approximation. His was 
the patience of knowledge. The one who comprehends 
the whole equation refuses to become unduly excited 
over any unfavorable factor. He knew the Negro and 
he knew the white man as none before or since has 
known, for his knowledge rested upon the infallible 
foundation of intuition. 

Booker T. Washington had a deep and abiding faith 
in the ultimate possibilities of the Negro, although he 
fully appreciated his present defects and imperfec¬ 
tions. In his belief the white race had already con¬ 
tributed about all it was calculated to do through direct 
and intimate ministration. Race reclamation must 
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come through self-directed activities. Up to this time 
white men had worked for the Negro. Dr. Washing¬ 
ton taught that the Negro must henceforth work for 
himself. Tuskegee was built on the basis of this idea. 
Negroes conduct all of the activities of this institution 
in its various features and ramifications. It was de¬ 
clared that the Negro could not safely be put in charge 
of large interests, such as the construction of large 
buildings and the management and manipulation of 
large plants. He did not argue the point, but pro¬ 
duced the concrete results. This institution, which 
sprang up as if by magic, under Negro enterprise and 
skill, still remains the largest and most complicated 
project under race direction and intimate manage¬ 
ment. Not only so, but Tuskegee became the center 
of race energy and enterprise, ramifying in all direc¬ 
tions throughout the country. White philanthropists 
were easily persuaded of the wisdom of this policy 
and were willing to furnish the means to give the ex¬ 
periment a full and fair trial. There is perhaps no 
other philanthropic enterprize that promises so much 
for the ultimate development and reclamation of the 
race. The only help that is worth while is the help 
which helps the helpless to help themselves. 

Dr. Washington minimized politics and stressed 
economics as the immediate step in race development. 
And yet he believed that the Negro should have all 
the political rights he could get, just as he believed 
that he should have all of the higher education he 
could use. The storm center raged around his political 
policy. The whites, North and South, were easily per¬ 
suaded of the importance of economic development as 
contrasted with political power. He became not only 
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the spokesman, but the oracle of race adjustment and 
relationship. So complete was the confidence imposed 
in him by the white race that he was chosen as the 
referee of such political patronage as it was deemed 
wise to assign to the Negro leaders. In this capacity 
his position was anomalous. The avowed advocate of 
political relinquishment becomes the controlling dis¬ 
penser of political power. But where the carrion is, 
there will the vultures be also. It did seem amazing 
with what ease the erstwhile Negro politicians were 
won over to the Washington practical and pacific pro¬ 
gram after Roosevelt selected him as the political 
referee for the race. So great is the persuasive power 
of patronage. In this seemingly anomalous capacity, 
Dr. Washington, after all, was not inconsistent. He 
believed to the fullest extent in the rights of the Negro, 
in so far as he was able to secure and maintain those 
rights. And he did not deem it inharmonious with his 
asserted policy of political quiescence to help him as 
far as feasible on the road to political power and pres¬ 
tige. The putative apostle of the Negro’s political 
elimination wielded more political power than has 
befallen the good fortune of any other Negro before 
or since his time. The assumption of this role, 
strangely enough, did not offend the white men of the 
South, whose avowed purpose was to exclude the 
Negro from politics, and who relied upon the program 
of Dr. Washington to facilitate this exclusion. There 
was the reserved feeling that whatever he did was 
wise. 

There always existed a small group of assertive 
Negroes which Dr. Washington never was able to bring 
to this point of view. This group was composed mainly 
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of college-bred men of liberal culture who were un¬ 
willing to compromise their intellectual integrity by 
surrendering the abstract claim of political rights. 
They could not tolerate the suggestion of inferiority 
which his program implied. Even his control of politi¬ 
cal patronage was not able to convert the most stub¬ 
born of these. In abstract disquisition, the man with 
the theory always has the advantage of the man with 
the thing. Since Dr. Washington’s death this group 
has gained the ascendency in dominating the thought 
and opinion of the race, but has not been able to realize 
to the least degree the rights and recognition so vehe¬ 
mently demanded. 

A statesman is one who possesses the sagacity to 
formulate a program of procedure and who has the 
force to impress it upon his day and time as an effec¬ 
tive policy. Booker T. Washington is the only Negro 
who has been able to force upon the acceptance of the 
American people a policy and program for his race. 
From this point of view he may be denominated the 
one commanding race statesman yet appeared. It is 
true that his policy has not solved the race problem, 
but it has laid down certain lines which must be fol¬ 
lowed in any plan of future solution. His piogiam 
is not complete, but it is fundamental as far as it goes. 

Booker Washington died before America entered 
into the world war. He left no successor. Those who 
came after him absorb and apply such measure of his 
method as may be appropriate to their nature and 
understanding. Others will take advantage of his 
demise to disparage such of his doctrines as do not 
meet their approval. None have caught a full portion 
of his secret and method. The white race regard his 
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loss as irreparable, and hardly expect to look upon his 
like again. 

The last five years have wrought great change in 
the spirit of aggrieved groups in all parts of the world. 

A new sense of self-assertion has been aroused in the 
Negro The white race has become more determined 
and intolerant. The Ku Klux Klan is a concrete ex¬ 
pression of this intolerance. The two races are facing- 
each other with suspicion and distrust. There is no 
Booker Washington to lay propitiating hands upon 
them both. Had Booker Washington survived to this 
time, his wisdom to deal with the shifting exigencies 
of the problem is conjectural. Who can tell what 
effect the perplexing issues of reconstruction might 
have had upon the reputation and fame of Abraham 
Lincoln had he survived to that time? We only know 
in case of the one as of the other, that his pacificatory 
spirit and his enlightened common sense would have 
been a sobering and steadying influence in any emer- 

O’PTICV 

The titanic struggle has greatly modified many of 
the conditions with which he had to deal. He urge 
the Negro to remain in the country; the war thrust him 
into the city. The war created unforeseen industrial 
demands. Five hundred thousand Negroes pushed to 
the North to fill the vacuum in the labor market, fine 
advocate of political inaction is apt to be hooted by 
the multitude whose passion has been heated by stufe. 
There is little patience with the counsellor of patience 
when the beat of the war drum dins in the ear T e 
radical rides on the rising tide of wai. That the 
Negro could earn a dollar in the South, but could not 
spend it; and spend a dollar in the North, but could 
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not earn it, ranks among Dr. Washington’s most ant 
and pithy sayings. But the truth and appositeness of 
this sententious assertion were suddenly reversed with 
changing industrial conditions. The new situation of 
the Negro frustrates much of the philosophy that used 
to pass as the last word of wisdom. Programs are 
always subject to the exigencies of shifting conditions • 
principles will abide. 

Booker T. Washington’s pacificatory doctrine of 
racial peace and good will, his sound sober appraise¬ 
ment of the importance of practical education his 
urgent insistence upon economic development instead 
of too confident reliance on political action, his com¬ 
mon sense gospel of industry, thrift and economy, his 
p ilosophy of accomplishing the possible rather than 
attempting the unattainable, must be at the basis of 
yuture scheme of race reclamation and relationship 
His place m history is secure. His contribution is 
permanent His influence will abide. Booker Wash! 
mgton will be remembered by posterity, not only as 
a great Negro, and a great American, but as a g^eat 
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ENUMERATION ERRORS IN NEGRO 
POPULATION 

By Dr. KELLY MILLER 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

T HE Bureau of the Census was established for the purpose of 
enumerating the population of the United States, and for the 
collection and collation of other statistical data bearing on the 
social welfare of the nation. The government bases its calcula¬ 
tions upon the information furnished by this bureau. The basis 
for congressional representation, military conscription and other 
federal regulations are based upon the census enumeration within 
the limits of the several states. Publicists and social philosophers 
base their conclusions upon the same data. It is, therefore, a 
matter of the greatest importance that the enumeration should 
be reliable and trustworthy. The Bureau of the Census ranks as 
a scientific department of the government. Constantly repeated 
errors of this bureau tend to impeach its scientific reputation and 
to vitiate the conclusions based upon its output. Numerous com¬ 
plaints have been made by competent critics not only repudiating 
the results, but also impugning the motive. Manipulation in be¬ 
half of sectional and partisan advantage has been freely charged. 
Senator Roger Q. Mills, in an article in The Forum , bitterly com¬ 
plained that the south was deprived of its due quota of representa¬ 
tion by the imperfection of the enumeration of 1890. Indeed, 
the alleged inaccuracies of the eleventh census provoked a flood 
of condemnatory literature. 

Various enumerations of the negro population by the Census 
Office since 1860 have not been very flattering to the scientific repu¬ 
tation of that bureau. 'These enumerations have been not only 
inherently erroneous, but so conflicting and inconsistent as to de¬ 
mand calculated corrections. It may be taken for granted that 
the enumerations up to 1860 were reasonably accurate and re¬ 
liable. The negroes, up to that time, were in a state of slavery, 
and the master had merely to hand the list of his slaves to the 
enumerator, just as lie would, the list of his cattle or other forms 
of chattel. There was every facility and every reason for accurate 
returns. The negro population up to, 1860 was inflated by im¬ 
portation of slaves from Africa, and, consequently, it was impos- 
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sible check .he accuracy cf the co„„. h, th.' 
tests Beginning, however, with the census of 1870 this popula- 
!on has been cut off from outside reinforcement and has had to 
depend upon its inherent productivity for growth and expansion. 
It therefore, becomes an easy matter to apply the ord.nary statis¬ 
tical checks to test the accuracy ot enumeration. 

It is conceded that the enumerations of 1860 1880, . and 

1910 were accurate within the allowable limit of error. Accord- 
L to these enumerations, the growth was more or less normal 
md regular and conformed to the requirements ot statistical ex¬ 
pectation. But the enumerations of 1870, 1890 and 1920 are so 
flagrantly discrepant as to demand special explanation and cor- 
rection. ‘ A miscount at one enumeration upsets the balance for 
two decades. If it be an undercount, it makes the increase too 
small for the preceding decade and too large for the succeeding 
one. Accordingly, the only consecutive decades upon which we 
can rely for accuracy concerning the growth of the negro popu¬ 
lation would be the 1850-1860 and 1900-1910. In order to escape 
obvious absurdities, the figures for the other decades must be sup¬ 
plied by reasoned interpolations. The mere exhibit of the several 
enumerations by the Census Office will convince the student of 
their inherent improbability. 

Negro Population at Each Census, and Decennial Increase^ 1860-1920 

Decennial Per cent, of 
Number. Increase. Increase 

IJCO' . 4,441,830 803,022 22.1 

1870 . . 4,880,009 438,179 9.9 

1880 . 6,580,793 1,700,784 34.9 

1890 ZZ . 7,488,676 907,883 13.8 

1D00 ... 8,833,994 1,345,318 18.0 

1910 ZZ . 9,827,763 993,769 11.2 


The irregularities of these figures are as whimsical as if pro 
duced by the sport of the gods. The normal growth of population 
uninfluenced by immigration or emigration shows a gradual in¬ 
crease in decennial increment and a gradual decline in the rate 
of increase. Wherever there is found to be a wide divergence 
from this law, it must be accounted for by special contributory 
influences. The column giving the decennial increments, instead 
of showing a gradual behavior, jumps back and forth with unac¬ 
countable caprieiousness. A sudden drop from 803,022 to 438,170 
is offset by an alarming rise to 1,700,784 for the next decade, when, 
lo and behold, there is a swift decline to 907,883 for the following 
ten years. We look aghast at the upward bound to 1,347).318. 
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thence a downward drop to 993,769, followed by a still further 
startling decline to 635,250. It makes the head swim to try to 
keep track of such whimsical variations. The decadal increase 
per cent, shows similar irregularities. The rhythmical rise and 
fall of these figures impresses one as the alternate up and down 
motion of boys playing at see-saw. Why should the ordinates of 
a curve, which should move smoothly downward, drop suddenly 
from 22.3 to 9.9, then rise to 34.9 and drop again to 13.9, then 
rise to 18.0 and decline again to 11.2 with a final slump of 6.5? 
Such variability has perhaps never been experienced by any human 
population. The internal evidence of error is overwhelming. The 
Census Bureau has sought to make corrections for the evidently 
erroneous enumerations of 1870 and 1890. But the equally dis¬ 
crepant figures of 1920 remain so far indisputed. 

The census of 1870 has been universally discredited. The 
greatest error of enumeration falls, naturally enough, on the negro 
race. This race had just been set free, and had not reestablished 
itself in definite domiciles. Political conditions in the South were 
in. the flux and flow of readjustment. The machinery of the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau was not sufficiently efficient to cope with so complicated 
a situation. Statisticians, recognizing the evident error, have tried 
to correct the mistake by statistical computation. The Census 
Bureau estimates the error in the negro population for the decade 
to be 512,163. An acknowledged error of a half million, it would 
seem, would put this bureau on the lookout for similar errors in 
the future. But the census of 1890 was notoriously faulty. Here 
again the undercount, it is obvious, fell mainly in the South, and 
largely among the negro population. 

The Census Bureau, in commenting upon the apparent irregu¬ 
larities of returns for 1890, states: “According to the returns, 
the rate from 1880 to 1890 was very much lower than even the 
last rate, that of 1870-1880, and the rate for 1890-1900 was much 
higher than during the preceding or succeeding decade. Such 
abrupt changes in a class of the population which is not affected 
bv immigration seem very improbable and almost force the con¬ 
clusion that the enumeration of the negroes in 1890 was deficient. 
In the special volume on “Negro Population of the United States 
1790-1915,” the director further declares: 

The presumption of an undercount at the census of 1890, therefore, rests 
upon the improbability of the decennial rates of increase themselves as devel¬ 
oped from the census returns; the inconsistency of the indicated changes in 
the rates from decade to decade with the changes in the proportion of children 
in the negro population, and upon the improbability of the decennial mortality 
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indicated for the decades 1880-1890 and 1890-1900. .... The number of 
Sons at the census of 1890 cannot be accurately detenmned but ,t would 
seem to be , fair assumption that the decline in the rate of increase from 
decade to decade was constant, and that the rate fell off m each of the two 
i isftniSQO 1890-1000 by approximately the same amount. On this 

z j ,z» <*«« 

L 0 17 o 138 H 2 _A rate of 17.9 per cent, for the decade 1880-1890 

would give a negro population in 1890 of nearly 7,760,000, which in round 
numbers, exceeds the population as enumerated at the census ot by 

270,000. This is probably the number of omissions of negroes at the census 
of 1890, on the assumption that the retardation in the rate of growth in the 


By making the estimated corrections for acknowledged ei i oi 
in the counts of 1870 and 1890, decadal growth from 1880 to 1890 
would be reduced and from 1890 to 1900 increased, so as to pro¬ 
duce reasonable conformity with the laws of normal growth. A 
gradual decline in the rate of growth from 22.3 per cent, to- 
11.2 per cent, in 60 years will prove that the negro element con¬ 
forms to the regular law of human population. This decline would 
appear even more gradual if we consider that the rate of 22.1 
from 1850 to 1860 was contributed, in considerable measure, by 
African importation. The Census Bureau offers the following 
table with corrected numbers for 1870 and 1890: 


Negro Population: Decennial Increases, with Estimated Allowances 


for 1870 and 1890 

Decennial Per cent, of 

Y ear . Number. Increase. Increase. 

1910*.. 9,827,703 993,769 11.2 

1900. 8,833,994 1,073,994 13.8 

1890. 7,760,000 3,179,207 17.6 

1880. 6,580,793 1,188,621 22.0 

1870. 5,392,172 950,342 21.4 

I860.....*. 4,441,830 803,022 22.1 


According to the recent bulletin issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, the negro population showed a surprising and unexpected 
decline during the last decade. In 1910 there were 9,827,763 
negroes, and in 1920 10,463,013, giving a decadal increase of 
635,250 or 6.5 per cent. If these figures were added to the table 
corrected to 1910, the disparity would be as glaring as any which 
has yet come from the Census Bureau. The sudden drop in de¬ 
cadal increase from 993,769 to 635,250, or from 11.2 per cent, to 
6.5 per cent., is so strikingly out of harmony with the more or less 
regular movement of the table as to call loudly for correction or 
explanation. The table shows a gradual decrease in the decen¬ 
nial increment from 1880 to 1910, a decline of 194,852 in three 
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decades. But now we are called upon to accept a sudden decline 
of 358,519 in a single decade. 

The decennial rate of increase dropped from 11.2 per cent, 
between 1900 and 1910 to 6.5 per cent, between 1910 and 1920, 
whereas we should have expected a gradual decline of not more 
than 1 or 2 points. On the face of the figures it seems probable 
that the Census Bureau has again committed an error in the enu¬ 
meration of the negro population. As this bureau has admittedly 
committed grave errors in enumeration of the negro population 
in two preceding censuses, it is but reasonable that the obvious 
discrepancy can be most reasonably accounted for by an error in 
the present count. 

Aside from the internal evidence itself, there is sufficient rea¬ 
son to suppose that this count might have been erroneous. The 
mobile negro population has been greatly upset by the world war. 
There was a mad rush of negroes from the South to fill the vacuum 
in the labor market caused by unsettled conditions. Thousands 
of negro homes were broken up and their members scattered with¬ 
out definite residential identity. In the cities especially, it seems 
probable that the count was greatly underestimated. The negro 
migrants lived for the most part in improvised lodgings and board¬ 
ing houses whose proprietors had little knowledge and less interest 
in the identity of the boarders. The census official, visiting such 
boarding houses with a large number of negro boarders would, in 
all probability, receive an inaccurate underestimate by the ig¬ 
norant and uncaring proprietors. As an illustration of such in¬ 
accuracy, I cite a quotation from an editorial of the Dispatch of 
Oklahoma City: 

If the census enumerators over the United States were as careless in the 
count as they were shown to be by this publication during the poll of the 
population last year, the general charge is right that the black man has made 
a much larger numerical advance than the official, yet faulty, records show. 
It will be remembered that the Dispatch made the charge during the enumera¬ 
tion that there was a laxness and really seeming desire to overlook the black 
man in this city. Our charge was printed in the daily papers. To cap it all 
off, the irate enumerator in the section of the city where the Dispatch is 
located, appeared on the evening that the charge was published, and demanded 
of the editor the basis of the charge. We took him out into the 300 block on 
East 2nd Street and found 33 black men whom he had not counted, folk who 
told him so, and whose names he did not have on his lists. 

If a presumption of undercount was justified by the statistical 
indication for 1870 and 1890, surely a like presumption would ob¬ 
tain for the census of 1920. There are but three methods of ac¬ 
counting for this sudden slump in the growth of the negro popu- 
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lation. First, an undercount of the Census Bureau, second, a 
sudden increase in the death rate, and third, a decrease in the 
birth rate of the negro population. 

It is known that the death rate of the negro is decreasing rather 
than increasing under improving sanitary conditions and general 
social environment. The Director of the Census states that “the 
death rate has not changed greatly.” Instead of adhering to the 
“fair assumption” of a steadily declining rate of increase, as 
was done for the faulty enumerations of 1870 and 1890, the Di¬ 
rector of the Fourteenth Census accepts the violent leap from 
11.2 to 6.5 and endeavors to vindicate the count of 1920, by as¬ 
suming a sudden decrease in negro birth rate. 

On this point the Census Bureau explains: 

The rate of increase in the negro population, which is not perceptibly 
increased by immigration or emigration, is by far the lowest on record. This 
element of the population has been growing at a rapidly diminishing rate 
during the past 30 years, its percentage of increase having declined from 18 
per cent, between 1890 and 1900 to 11.2 per cent, during the following decade 
and to 6.5 per cent, during the 10 years ended January 1, 1920. Such data 
as arc available as to birth and death rates among the negroes indicate that 
the birth rate has decreased considerably since 1900, while the death rate has 
not changed greatly. 

The statement, “this element of the population has been grow¬ 
ing at a rapidly diminishing rate during the past 30 years,” that 
is, since 1890, presupposes the accuracy of the census of 1870, 
which presumption the census office itself discredits in a previous 
statement. It entirely overlooks the fact that the rate rose sud¬ 
denly from 13.8 for 1880-1890 to 18.0 for 1890-1900. With the 
indicated corrections the rate of increase has declined within the 
expected limits of fluctuation from 22 per cent, for the decade 
1850-1860 to 11.2 per cent, for the decade 1900-1910, making a drop 
of 10.8 points in 6 decades. The sudden downward drop by 4.6 
points in a single decade certainly calls for a more satisfactory 
explanation than a sudden and unaccounted for decrease in birth 
rate. The only statement which the Census Bureau vouchsafes 
to account for this rather startling conclusion is a very hesitant 
and uncertain one: 

Such data as are available with regard to birth and death rate among 
negroes indicates that the birth rate has decreased considerably since 19l0, 
but the death rate has not changed greatly. 

On examining the data on which this conclusion is based, we 
find that they are wholly insufficient to justify the sweeping con¬ 
clusion imposed upon it. The mortality statistics are based upon 
leturns from the registration area. Only five southern states are 
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now included in the area, namely, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina and Kentucky, from which birth and death 
rates are collected annually, and even these states were not ad¬ 
mitted to the birth registration area in 1900. So that the compu¬ 
tation of birth and death rates for the colored population of these 
states is neither adequate nor convincing. 

Birth Rate of Negro Population in Specified Registration States, 1900 
and 1919 (Comparative) 



BIRTH 

RATE 

STATES AND COLOR 

1900 

1919 

Maryland: 

White . 

. 25.7 

19.0 

Colored . 

. 27.9 

26.7 

Virginia: 



White . 

. 31.5 

25.9 

Colored . 

. 33.1 

27.8 

North Carolina: ' 

White . 

. 34.3 

29.3 

Colored . 

. 36.5 

28.5 

South Carolina: 

White . 

. 32.3 

27.1 

Colored .-. 

. 38.2 

26.2 

Kentucky: 

White . 

. 31.2 

24.7 

Colored . 

. 25.2 

17.7 


Those are the only heavy negro states within the registration 
area. 

These states were not all included in the registration area for 
1900. Mortality statistics in the non-registration area are noto¬ 
riously inaccurate and unreliable. Birth registration is especially 
unsatisfactory even in the registration area. 

Return of negro births would naturally be most inaccurate. 
Negro births, especially in rural and small urban communities are 
not always attended by regular physicians or certified health 
officials. The midwife still plies her trade. There is a relatively 
large number of illegitimate births among negroes. Official re¬ 
turns in such cases would not be apt to be rendeied fully for piu- 
dential reasons. It is therefore evident that the rapidly declining 
birth rate revealed by the census-is based upon noncomparable 
and inadequate data. 

Even the apparent rapid increase in the white death rate 
awaits fuller explanation before the figures can be relied upon 
with assurance. It is curious to note that the biith iate among 
the whites in South Carolina fell from 32.3 in 1900 to 27.1 in 1919, 
the death rate rising but slightly from 10.4 to 10.6 during the 
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rl Vfit. the white population of that state in- 

20. There was a 
no reinforcement 
This unexplained increment in the white pop- 
discredit the reliability of the recorded mor- 
recently added to the regis- 


same interval. Ana yet 
creased from 557,807 in 
vigesimal increment 
from immigration, 
ulation seems also to 
tality statistics within the states so 

^iTisTen understood that these states, except South Carolina, 
comparatively slow rate of increase in negro popu- 

• -— The facts 


have shown a-. . . 

lation for 30 years preceding the census m question 

are indicated in the following table: 

Decennial Rate or Increase or the Negro Population in Certain Regis- 
tration States: 1880 to 1910 

rate of increase 
* 1890 1900 1910 

. .*S ’S JS 

Virginia .. ' 117 

North Carolina. J * * , Q 

South Carolina.-. 14,0 * ' 

Kentucky . 62 - 8 * 1 

From the table it will be seen that the increase in negro popu¬ 
lation in the southern states within the registration area has been 
considerably lower than that for the country at large. In Mary¬ 
land, there is an actual decline in the negro population of 1.2 per 
cent, from 1900-1910 and the small gain of 2.6 from 1880-1890. 
In Virginia the highest rate of increase during the past 30 years 
was 4 per cent. In Kentucky there was an actual decline for two 
of the three decades. The low rate of increase in the border states 
is due to the large emigration of the negro from these states to 
the nearby northern states and cities. It is well known that the 
negro who migrates to the North and the large cities is made up 
of younger people of both sexes who, if they had remained at home, 
would naturally tend to increase the birth rate. 

The low birth rate revealed by the census in these states is 
due to the migration of the negro population of reproductive age 
from those states within the registration area. This, of course, 
does not affect necessarily the birth rate of negro population as a 
whole. A better view of the birth rate of the negro population 
may be secured by considering the growth of this population in the 
more typical southern states not so much affected by migration 
during the same period. 

"Footnote: Exclusive of population especially enumerated in 1890. 
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Decennial Rate of Increase of the Negro Population in Certain Non¬ 
registration States: 1880-1910 


name 1890 1900 1910 

United States. 13.5 18.0 11.2 

Georgia . 18.4 20.5 13.7 

Alabama . 13.1 21.9 9.8 

Mississippi . 14.2 22.2 11.2 

Louisiana . 15.6 16.4 9.7 


Thus it will be seen that four heavy negro states, with an ag¬ 
gregate negro population of nearly four million, shows a rate of 
increase far greater than those in the registration area. The in¬ 
crease in those states was due wholly to the excess of births over 
deaths. But this does not tell the whole story. While the stream 
of migration was not so pronounced from these states as from the 
northern tier of southern states, still there has been a considerable 
northern movement for the past three or four decades. 

From a comprehensive view of the whole situation, it seems 
perfectly clear that the sudden decline of the negro population 
as revealed by the census of 1920 is due to miscount rather than 
to the declining birth rate. If we should estimate an error in 
count of 300,000, scarcely greater than that conceded by the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau itself for the count of 1890, the negro population dur¬ 
ing the past 60 years would have followed more or less consist¬ 
ently the ordinary laws of growth. Let us accept the substan¬ 
tial accuracy of the census of 1860, 1880, 1900 and 1910 and esti¬ 
mate the error for 1870 at 512,163, for 1890 at 270,000, as con¬ 
ceded by the Census Bureau, and let us still further allow an error 
in the count, 300,000 for 1920, as here suggested. The growth of 
the negro population since 1850 will be as follows: 

Negro Population 


Decennial Per cent, of 
Number. Increase. Increase. 

2020 10,763,013 935,250 9.6 

19 10. 9,827,763 993,769 11.2 

1 900 . 8,833,994 1,073,994 13.8 

1890. 7,760,000 1,179,207 17.6 

1880.*”’’**’. 6,580,793 1,188,621 22.0 

1870.1. 5,392,172 950,342 21.4 

18 60 . 4,441,830 803,022 22.1 


The table makes the negro population behave more or les3 
normally, and is certainly more reasonable than the startling de¬ 
viation revealed by the face of returns, and the explanation is 
more acceptable to reason than that urged by the Census Bureau s 
of a sudden and unexplainable decline in the negro birth rate. 
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the scientific monthly 

It is a source of surprise to note that the American mind seems 
it is a sou c ff ts t h e negro will deviate from 

to exnect that any tact which aftects ine nc D i 
to expect turn d •’ n is prone to accept with 

tVip normal course of human \allies. 1 . . 

satisfaction wild assertions and unsupported theories^ without 
subjecting them to the test of logic and leason. 

! ppnts it is so Any statement issued upon the authority of 
government which seems to be belittling to the negro will be 
seized upon by would-be social philosophers and exploited through¬ 
out the nation to the disadvantage of the race. 

De Bow, relying upon the low rate of increase m the negro 
population, revealed by the census of 1870 , proved to the entne 
satisfaction of those who were satisfied with this type of proof 
that the negro could not withstand the competition of fieedom 
and would, forthwith, fall out of the equation as an afteeted factor. 
The census of 1880, showing the unheard of increase of -!4 per 
cent set all of De Bow’s philosophy at naught. But thence arose 
another school of philosophers which declared that this unheard of 
increase in the negro population threatened the numerical as¬ 
cendancy of the white race, and, therefore, the black man should 
be returned to Africa from whence his ancestors came. The cen¬ 
sus of 1890 refuted this conclusion by showing only an increase 
of 13 8 per cent., but, no whit abashed, another type of anti-negro 
propaganij|g arose, declaring that the rapid decline in the race 
indicated inherent, degenerative physical tendencies threatening 
to the health and stamina of the American people. The census 
of 1900, showing a rise of decadal growth to 18.0 per cent., pro¬ 
duced a calm in the domain of social speculation. But the preced¬ 
ing prophecies of evil are still of record. It seems to be the nature 
of the prophet to ignore the failure of the fulfillment of his 
prophecies. 

It is particularly unfortunate that such loose and unscientific 
propaganda can be bolstered up by data from governmental docu¬ 
ments which the uninquiring mind is disposed to accept with the 
authority of holy writ. The calamity philosophers have already 
dipped their pens in ink to damn the negro race to degeneration 
and death by reason of the latest census figures. The thought, and 
perhaps the conduct, of the nation may be misled on the basis of 
erroneous data, backed up by governmental authority. 

The broader question arises in the scientific mind. If the data 
on negro population furnished by the census can not be relied 
on, as is clearly shown by past enumerations, what assurance is 
there that collateral information, such as death rate, birth rate, 
occupation, illiteracy, etc., are to be given full credit and confi- 
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deuce. The negro problem is the most complicated issue with 
which we have to deal. Straight thinking and sound opinion based 
upon accurate data are absolutely necessary to enable us to reach 
any conclusion of value. The Census Office has now become a per¬ 
manent bureau, which, it is hoped, will take rank with other scien¬ 
tific departments of the government. 

Statesmen and publicists should have serious concern about 
the accuracy of negro statistics in view of the importance of the 
political and sociological conclusions based upon and derived 
from them. 
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SHOULD THE COLOR 
LINE GO? 


ro Problem 


Three Articles on 


By Robert Watson Winston 

Born at Windsor. North Carolina. Mr. Winston is 
a leading lawyer of his native State. He was grad¬ 
uated from the University of North Carolina and 
received the degree of LL.D. from Wake Forest 
College. He was a Judge of the Superior Court of 
North Carolina from 1889 to 1895, when he re¬ 
signed. He is a well-known orator and also an 
authority on Southern problems. 


Enemy 


The tendency to hide the facts about the Negro 
problem—No real freedom for colored people in 
the South—Migration of the Negroes to a coun¬ 
try of their own the solution suggested 

Y what authority do I speak on this vexed subject of race 
► relationship in the South? For more than two centimes 
r people have lived in the South, and I myself am a Southern 
ln My father was a Whig, a thorough-going Union man. 
d opposed to secession. He followed Mr. Webster and not 
r Calhoun. In 1861, when one year of age, I became the 
/ner by will of a three-fourths interest in five Negro slaves, 
racked the breast of a Negro woman, listened to ‘^ wonder 
1 tales of my father’s slaves, rode horse on their backs, 
ram and fished with them, and ate their ash cake in the c ^' n j 
Vw, NWrn. 1 think, is my friend! I know I am his. Thus I 


;ro Exodus from 






































































• i.'SHOULD THE 


COLOR LINE GO? 


Why do we of the South refuse to admit the facts, and 
when some blunt fellow, like the late Senator Tillman, blurts 
out the truth, why do we straightway fall to denying and dis¬ 
claiming? On the other hand, why do few people outside the 
South seem to understand or care what consequences will fol¬ 
low the destruction of the caste system upheld by a color line 

en ricriHIv Hrawn ? 


A certain inexorable race law should be kept in mind 
if one would understand the magnitude of the issue involved: 
No two homogeneous races will long continue to exist side by 
side in the same country on terms of perfect equality without 
race blending. One is prone to think of miscegenation as a 
thing foreign to the United States, and yet ethnologists gener¬ 
ally declare that such blending between whites and blacks will 
take place, and that the Southern States will eventually become 
mulatto. Shortly after the close of the Civil War miscegena¬ 
tion societies were organized and leading abolitionists, Theo¬ 
dore Tilton and Wendell Phillips among others, advocated 
mixed marriages. About this time also The North British 
Review, in a calm statement, concluded that not only England 
and Europe, but Africa, would be represented in the new race 
which was growing up in the New World. 


A few years ago Colonel Roosevelt, in letters to The 
Outlook, told of the rising tide of color in Central America— 
the fusing of whites and blacks into a mulatto civilization; 
how a prosperous Negro would marry an impecunious white 
woman, how the male offspring would repeat the process, so 
that, after two or three generations, they would become a white 
family. And similar conditions exist today in Cuba, Brazil, 
Mexico, Portugal and the French colonies, where marriages 
between whites and blacks are well-nigh universal. 


Schults in “Race or Mongrel” declares that “if condi¬ 
tions that now exist continue nothing need be done with the 
Negro: the problem will solve itself. The immigration of 
Southern mongrels is ingrafting more and more Negro blood 
in our veins.” To the same effect is Hoffman's “Racial Traits 
and Tendencies”: “The processes now rapidly going on and 
the black race will be absorbed; a condition which, though 
unpopular, is not unwelcome to many thinkers.” Document 
188 of the Carnegie Foundation has valuable data showing 
universal race blending in Jamaica and Bermuda. Sir Sidney 
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Olivier, Governor of Jamaica, advocates the Mending of whites 
with blacks “as a buffer to prevent race conflict.” In Volume 
79 of the Popular Science Monthly he takes the ground that 
“we must make our account for a legitimate and honorable 
interblending between whites and blacks, and must look upon 
it not as an evil but as an advantage,” ad'iing that “the black 
race is everywhere eager to mix with the white race. 

Viscount Bryce asserts that “the Brazilian lower classes 
intermarry freely with the black people, the Brazilian middle 
classes intermarry with mulattoes and quadroons; and in¬ 
timates that three-fourths white is whte enough for Brazilian' 
and Portuguese. The Journal of Heredity, October, 19U. 
contains a statement by Maynard V. Metcalf that the urton 
of the races is inevitable; and to the same effect spea* tne 
Literary Digest of October, 1917, and the Century Magazine 
of March, 1903. In the “Future rf Evolution” race-bending 
in the South is taken for granted* the Mercure de France tor 
August. 1922, finds much hope for France from a* infusion 
of African blood, declaring that the French 
antipathy to the color of the nen from Algena Moroccoor 
•Tunis; and that all are “welded into lasting French cement, 
a condition vouched for by our soldiers returning from France. 

Reuter in “The Mulatto in the United States implies 
that race-blending will take place if the color line and race 
segregation are not maintained: Where no color line hasbeen 
formally drawn against them they have tenderto> 
selves with the superior rate— during the pr 

rx; trissjjrspasss: < r 
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red earth. 
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A c .Wn whites and blacks socially and politically 

Are Southern whites an ^ ^ ^ ^ 

equal? Are * hey ™f South aenerally maintain that the Negro 
sore spot. W e or S ? bears on white and black alike. 
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who cannot vote hold office or serve on the jury; is he free 
when he must ride in second-class coaches, sit in the gallery at 
public places, occipy rear seats of electric cars and flee for his 
life when suspected of being a dangerous character? Is a race 
free which has beer, battered into submission by whippings and 
lynchings, and whidi has no part in governmental affairs? Can 
man or race be free with a spirit in chains? And does it lie in 
the mouth of the wfite man to charge that the Negro is but a 
race of bootblacks, when we have confined him to the task of 
blacking our boots? 

Facng the Facts 

We are not nov considering whether these things 
shotld or should not be; we are merely asserting that in the 
“Blatk Belt" they are. And they are for a definite, a fixed 
purpose. As in slavery da^s it was necessary in order to per¬ 
petuate the institution to nake it a crime to teach a slave to 
read or vrite, in other worcs to elevate him so that he could 
realize his condition of slave-y, so in the far South today in 
order to maintain the present servile condition of the Negro it 
is necessary io put him under loot and to keep him under foot.. 
Whippings, lynchings, burning—these represent the color line 
in crimson; and the color line, is a recent writer points out, is 
but evidence "of an attempt ba’.ed on intuitive choice to pre¬ 
serve those distinctive values whch a racial group has come to 
regard as of the highest moment to itself." The great indus¬ 
trial awakening in the South is made possible by this sup¬ 
posedly permanent settlement of the race issue, for the color 
line properly enforced need not int<rfere with business—at all. 

Are the two races Homogeneous? They are, undoubt¬ 
edly. Some time about 1812 on the border line of two great 
Southern States there lived a Presbytefan preacher named John 
Chavis, admired for his noble qualitie: as a gentleman, revered 
for his fervent piety as a Christian, rejected for his eminent 
ability as a teacher and preacher." He had been a student at 
Princeton under Dr. Witherspoon. Opeiing a classical school 
in an aristocratic Southern community, \e was patronized by 
the best people and became the preceptor of future Senators, 
Governors, and financiers; this man was a Negro, a free Negro 
without any white blood in his veins. ' About five feet 
seven inches in height, he was robust and corpulent, having a 
round, clean shaven face expressive of great benevolence. The 
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race imitating the stronger in customs, manners, and modes of 
thought? Anyway, if the races are not homogeneous, how 
comes it that there are so many mulattoes in the South? In 
1910 one-fifth of the Negro population was mulatto. 

We are about to uncover another skeleton in the closet: 
sexual relations once existing in the South between white men 
and mulatto women, a condition which persisted until some 
time after the Civil War. During the period of slavery and 
up to about 1876 sexual relation between the races was fre¬ 
quent. Neither comment nor sense of shame was entailed by 
what went on among white youths and colored girls. Nor 
was it uncommon at that time for white men to keep Negro 
women and to rear children. Many a colored woman was 
proud to be the plaything of the white man, whose passion 
she gratified without restraint or responsibility. Public senti¬ 
ment did not condemn the practice. Before 1876 there was 
no public sentiment on the subject, neither was there race con¬ 
sciousness nor conflict; and the unhappy offspring could rise 
no higher than the color of the mother. Once a Negro, always 
a Negro. 

Changes In Sexual Relations 

After about 1876 sexual intercourse between the races 
gradually decreased, and today has practically stopped. Th* 
law sustained by public sentiment condemns the practice, which 
has become a badge of shame. One would naturally, expect 
the census table to reflect this change in race relationship, and 
it does. In 1910, in a group of 100 Negroes, as we have seen, 
20, or one in five, were mulattoes, whereas in 1920 the pro¬ 
portion was one in six, or 16 mulattoes in a group of 100 
Negroes. But bloody revolutions, much legislation forbidding 
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race intercourse of any kind, innumerable race riots, lynchings 
and burnings in the “Black Belt," together with the white 
womanhood of the South—all these were required to separate 
the two homogeneous races. 
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are fitted for citizenship, as many philanthropic organizations 
are now insisting, because the Southern white man is tenacious 

Wkh him a wh ,° n th ‘ S . SubjeCt is re 8 ar dless of consequences. 
With him a white mans government means a white man’s 

government. If Congress should pass a Force Bill and under- 
lake to put it into operation, the Irish upheaval would be a 
mild affair m comparison with conditions in the Southern 
States. Either the white man would exterminate the Negro, or 
the Negro would exterminate the white man. The white man 
will brook no peer. It is not a question of whether the Negro 
is a good citizen or a bad citizen; it is deeper than this; it has 
to do with race integrity, race autonomy. 

So long as the Negro “behaves himself" in the South he 
is safe But once let him cross the dead line of race separation 
and endeavor to assert his manhood rights and he becomes a 
menace to the existing order of things,after the manner of John 
Brown at Harper's Ferry. With hat in hand, the Southern 
Negro is more than safe, he is happy—if he is that kind of 
Negro. For his sake and in memory of the old-time “darkey" 
schools, hospitals and orphanages have been set on foot. Noth¬ 
ing, indeed, is too good for him. A tender, patient relationship 
exists between this unambitious, likable creature and the white 
people of the South. This white man’s Negro gets all that he 
is entitled to and often more in the courts, as a domestic, on 
the farm, with trowel or hammer. T he white man who under¬ 
takes to impose on a white man’s Negro has his hands full. 
Many years’ experience as a Circuit Judge enables me to declare 
that in the^ Court House I never witnessed an act of injustice 
to such a Negro—-who does not desire rights, social or political,* 
and could not be induced to leave “his ol’ white folks.” 

But what of that increasing number of Negroes who 
are not the white man’s Negroes, and what of the widening 
gulf between races? Has the situation improved since the return 
of Negro soldiers in khaki from France, where the black man 
from Algeria was a favorite of the Parisian drawing rooms, a 
recipient of the voluptuous white woman's favors? Did Siki’s 
victory over Carpentier give a new turn to the race question, as 
The Boston Herald asserts 5 Is it true, as literature of “new 
Negro” type declares, that race war and revolution must pres¬ 
ently follow if conditions continue and race segregation be in¬ 
sisted upon? Perhaps not. But so The Crisis is teaching and 
so one reads in “The Souls of the Black Folks," “The Voice 


duced an octoroon; the crossing of octoroon with white person 
produced a person called “passing for white:" and the crossing 
of “passing for white" with pure white produced “fixed 
white,” and after “fixed white” there was no further reversion 
to black color. 

The total population of the United States is about 
106,000,000, of which 10,500.000 are Negroes. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that of these 10,500,000 Negroes about 8,333,000 
reside in Southern territory. That is to say, in the fourteen 
South Atlantic, East South Central and West South Central 
States (omitting West Virginia, Oklahoma and Kentucky), 
there are 8,333,000 blacks and 19,000,000 whites. On the 
other hand, in Northern territory there are 71.000,000 whites 
and 1.500,000 blacks. In other words, in the thirty-two 
Northeastern. Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North 
Central, Mountain and Pacific States the white population is 
71,000,000, while the Negro population is 1,500,000. 

If it were possible at the present time to blend the races, 
Southern people would have more than one-third colored blood 
in their veins and less than two-thirds white blood, and Nor¬ 
thern people would have about 3 per cent, colored blood and 
97 per cent, white. Moreover, if amalgamation were to take 
p!ace ndw, the whole of South Carolina and Mississippi and 
ot _V COr ^ ia ' Florida, Alabama and Louisiana would grade 
about 50 per cent. Negro blood and 50 per cent, white. The 
North, on the other hand, would grade about 3 per cent, 
colored blood and 97 per cent, white, a mixture well within 
e ru e ? ^ xec * \ whereas the Southern mixture would 

not reach the grade of “passing for white," the offspring of 
such persons being subject to the law of reversion to color. 

ro h r n °* to place Southern whites and blacks 

n terms of social and political equality as soon as the blacks 
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of the Negro," "Dark Water," ‘The Black Dispatch," and like 
publications. The Negro Leckey thinks that "race separation 
and distinctions are a spiritual lynching and that the Negro 
must feel that he is a cursed, knee-bending slave, bound and 
shackled by laws and customs made for slaves." And the "new 
Negro's" call to battle, how clear it is. Let us hear it: 

Oh! kinsman we must meet the common foe; 

Though-far outnumbered, let us still be brave: 

And for their thousand blows, deal one death blow! 

What though before us lies the open grave, 

Like men we’ll face the cowardly, murderous pack, 

Pressed to the wall—dying—but fighting back. 


Why is the Negro not right? Self-determination is of 
God, not of man. But the black race must not underrate the 
task. They are lined up against descendants of men who fought 
a four years’ war against the world without salt, shoes or pow¬ 
der. and whose courage and endurance no man questions. Men 
of the South place race integrity above politics, property, re¬ 
ligion, or life itself. The South alone among nations is today 
making a fight against a universal ethnological law of race¬ 
blending. The mistake is in not boldly admitting the facts, 
flinging defiance to the future, spurning representation based on 
Negro population in the electoral college. 


The Solution 

This. then, is the line-up. Can actual warfare be 
avoided? I think that it can. There is nothing strange or 
alarming about the situation. The Negro desires to be free and 
he is right. The white man claims that the South is his to 
rule and control, and he, too, is right. But a head-on collision 
need not come from every paradox. While man has busied 
himself in the endeavor to solve matters, in the wrong way, 
the God of nations seems to have taken a hand, pointing the 
way to escape, even as He pointed it out to Abraham and Lot 
in the land of Bethel: “And Abraham said unto Lot, let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee. Separate thy¬ 
self, I pray thee, from me.’’ Even so today is God moving the 
black man to separate himself from the Southern white man, 
and, by the thousand, are Negroes leaving the South. 
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Let the census tables again speak. The white popula¬ 
tion of the United States in the last four decades has increased 
100 per cent., while the Negro population in the same period 
has increased but 40 per cent. In the far South during the 
decade 1910-1920 the Negro population either stood still or 
diminished. Alabama and Mississippi having 8,000 and 75,000 
fewer Negroes respectively in 1920 than in 1910. The way 
out, therefore, is to change our mental attitude on this subject 
and vitalize every ligitimate movement for Negro migration 
North, East and West. Let those States welcoming the Negroes 
to equal rights made known the fact, opening wide their doors, 
and Negroes will continue to leave the South, as they are now 
doing, in great numbers, thus relieving race friction. Undoubt¬ 
edly the Southern States should co-operate in the movement, 
instantly repealing such laws as impose fine and imprisonment 
on emigration agents and giving up Negro labor for the gen¬ 
eral warfare. (The only good of the Ku Klux is to frighten 
Negroes from Southern States to other sections—and this is 
unintentional). 


Organizations and associations for race betterment, 
heretofore assuming that the race issue must be settled in the 
South and not elsewhere, have given little attention to Negro 
migrations, which have been haphazard affairs conducted along 
business and not along racial lines. With intelligent and sym¬ 
pathetic direction Negro migration will be greatly accelerated; 
and then, but not till then, the "Solid South" with all its 
embarrassing consequences will cease to be. 

But I go further. Were I a Negro, facing the future, 
concerned about children and children’s children, I would cease 
to fight against white prejudice, but raising the banner of "Pan- 
Africa," I would herald that "Unity of the Colored Races, 
sensed by far-seeing Negroes," as Dr. Burghardt Du Bois 
phrases it, until my latest breath. And why shall not the Na¬ 
tional Government sponsor Negro exodus, making ready a suit¬ 
able home for the race? President Lincoln recommended 
colonization "in some place or places of suitable climate"; 
President Grant recommended to Congress colonization on the 
Island of Santo Domingo. Why may not French Guinea and 
Sierra Leone be added to Liberia, creating an ample fatherland 
for such Afro-Americans as choose to go? 


But has not colonization in Liberia failed? 
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means; it has never been given a trial. In the ’70s a ship with 
about one thousand Negro emigrants sailed from Savannah for 
Liberia. Standing amid 10,000 of his race and raising his black 
face heavenward, Bishop Turner prayed that God would safely 
speed the little craft to a land where the color of a man’s skin 
was not a crime. Ten thousand Negro voices sobbed “Amen"; 
an aged colored woman shouted for very joy. What has been 
America’s attitude to such heroic incidents? Either indifference 
or disapproval and ridicule. Our colonization societies have 
ceased to function, and we give no further thought to Liberia, 
being content that the Negro shall remain in the South, “a 
people within a people." 

Shall we not, I earnestly ask, speedily revive the old 
colonization society, send another Goethals with means and 
equipment to make Liberia as healthy as Panama—and above 
all, shall we not tell the truth about Liberia? Plucky little 
republic, at our request, she jumped into the great war and lost 
shipping and commerce; her towns were shelled by German 
gunboats, and yet the United States is' haggling about making 
a loan of S3,000,000 promised by President Wilson and rec¬ 
ommended by President Harding. 

During the present year a British commission after 
nine months’ travel reported to its Government that in the 
three essentials—-climate, productivity and health (with proper 
attention)—Africa is the most favored of continents, that it 
possesses marvelous flora, wonderful waterpower, fertile soil, 
extensive mineral deposits, abundant hardwood. 

In the face of discouragement, 100,000 civilized Ne¬ 
groes. of whom about 12,000 are American Christian immi¬ 
grants and their descendants, now reside on the Liberian lit¬ 
toral; and Monrovia, its capital, has a population of 6,000 
souls. A railroad running from Monrovia 150 miles up the 
St. Paul River, across waterfalls and into the hinterland, would 
open up a garden spot, with lowlands superior to our far South, 
with uplands equal in climate and elevation to our North Atlan¬ 
tic States. 

As soon as we but make a co-operative start toward Ne¬ 
gro migration and colonization and cease the vain attempt to 
pour two gallons of water into a one-gallon vessel—to bestow 
citizenship upon the Negro in the South—his condition will 
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improve. What satisfaction does one get from reading docu¬ 
ments like The Negroes’ Progress in Fifty Years"? Of what 
avail are houses, land or education, forsooth, to one in a state 
of bondage? Better ignorance and poverty for him. Shall the 
promise be kept to the ear and broken to the hope? I cannot 
agree with Mecklen, in “Democracy and Race Conflict," that 
the race question is essentially insoluble. The Negroes are trac¬ 
table and, looking upon themselves as a “peculiar people," will 
follow such course as their leaders map out for the “race"; a 
course which should be thought out, it must again be insisted, 
not along the impossible, makeshift lines of racial equality ‘in 
the South, but in the quite opposite direction and in terms of 
hundreds of years While permanent plans are under way, 
every energy should be exerted to educate and fit the Negro for 
a new. a saner life under ampler skies. America may not justify 
herself at the Final Assize until she live up to the truth that the 
white man is right, that the Negro is also right, and that of 
these two contradictions neither is wrong. 


THE NEGRO’S 
GREATEST ENEMY 


By Marcus Garvey 


This article, which is largely a chapter of autobiography, was 
written by the author—the founder of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association 


Starting a movement in opposition to Negroes 
who do not want to be Negroes—A country for 
the black man — Attempts to capture the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association . 


I VY AS born in the Island of Jamacia, British West Indies, 
on August 17, 1887. My parents were black Negroes. 
My father was a man of brilliant intellect and dashing courage. 
He was unafraid of consequences. He took human chances in 
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the course of life, as most bold men do, and he failed at the 
close of his career. He once had a fortune; he died poor. My 
mother was a sober and conscientious Christian, too soft and 
good for the time in which she lived. She was the direct op¬ 
posite of my father. He was severe, firm, determined, bold and 
strong, refusing to yield even to superior forces if he believed 
he was right. My mother, on the other hand, was always will¬ 
ing to return a smile for a blow, and ever ready to bestow char¬ 
ity upon her enemy. Of this strange combination I was born 
thirty-six years ago, and ushered into a world of sin, the flesh 
and the devil. 

I grew up with other black and white boys. I was 
never whipped by any, but made them all respect the strength 
of my arms. I got my education from many sources—through 
private tutors, two public schools, two grammar or high schools 
and two colleges. My teachers were men and women of varied 
experienced and abilities; four of them were eminent preachers. 
Thy studied me and I studied them. With some I became 
friendly in after years, others, and I drifted apart, because as a 
boy they wanted to whip me, and I simply refused to be 
whipped. I was not made to be whipped. It annoys me to 
be defeated; hence to me, to be once defeated is to find cause 
for an everlasting struggle to reach the top. 

I became a printer’s apprentice at an early age, while 
still attending school. My apprentice master was a highly edu¬ 
cated and alert man. In the affairs of business and the world 
he had no peer. He taught me many things before I reached 
twelve, and at fourteen I had enough intellig.nee and experi¬ 
ence to manage men. I was strong and manly, and I made 
them respect me. I developed a strong and forceful character, 
and have maintained it still. 

To me, at home in my early days, there was no differ¬ 
ence between white and black. One of my father’s properties, 
the place where I lived most of the time, was adjoining that of 
a white man. He had three girls and two boys; the Wesleyan 
minister, another white man whose church my parents at¬ 
tended, also had property adjoining ours. He had three girls 
and one boy. All of us were playmates. We romped and were 
happy children playmates together. The little white girl whom 
I liked most knew no better than I did myself. We were two 
wnocent fools who never dreamed of a race feeling and prob- 
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lem. As a child, I went to school with white boys and girls, 
like all other Negroes. We were not called Negroes then. I 
never heard the term Negro used once until I was about four¬ 
teen. 


At fourteen my little white playmate and I parted. 
Her parents thought the time had come to separate us and draw 
the color line. They sent her and another sister to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and told her that she was never to write or try to 
get in touch with me, for I was a “nigger." It was then that 
I found for the first time that there was some difference in hu¬ 
manity, and that there were different races, each having its own 
separate and distinct social life. I did not care about the separa¬ 
tion after I was told about it, because I never thought all dur¬ 
ing our childhood association that the girl and the rest of the 
children of her race were better than I was; in fact, they used 
to look up to me. So I simply had no regrets. 

After my first lesson in race distinction, I never thought 
of playing with white girls any more, even if they might be 
next door neighbors. At home my sister’s company was good 
enough for me, and at school I made friends with the colored 
girls next to me. White boys and I used to frolic together. We 
played cricket and baseball, ran races and rode bicycles together, 
took each other ro the river and to the sea beach to learn to 
swim, and made boyish efforts while out in deep water to drown 
each other, making a sprint for shore crying out "shark, shark, 
shark." In all our experienced, however, only one black boy 
was drowned. He went under on a Friday afternoon after 
school hours, and his parents found him afloat half eaten by 
sharks on the following Sunday afternoon. Since then we 
boys never went back to sea. 


"You Are Black" 

At maturity the black and white boys separated, and 
took different courses in life. I grew up then to see the differ¬ 
ence between the races more and more. My schoolmates as 
young men did not know or remember me any more. Then I 
realized that I had to make a fight for a place in the world, that 
it was not so easy to pass on to office and position. Personally, 
however. I had not much difficulty in finding and holding a 
nlace for myself, for I was aggressive. At eighteen I had an 
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‘'excellent position as manager of a large printing establishment, 
having under my control several men old enough to be my 
grandfathers. But I got mixed up with public life. I started 
-to take an interest in the politics of my country, and then I 
saw the injustice done to my race because it was black, and I 
became dissatisfied on that account. I went traveling to South 
•and Central America and parts of the West Indies to find ou-t 
it was so elsewhere, and I found the same situation. I set sail 
for Europe to find out if it was different there, and again I 
found the stumbling-block—“You are black." I read of the 
conditions in America. I read “Up From Slavery," by Booker 
T. Washington, and then my doom—if I may so call it—of 
being a race leader dawned upon me in London after I had 
traveled through almost half of Europe. 

I asked, “Where is the black man’s Government?" 
“Where is his King and his kingdom?" “Where is his Presi¬ 
dent, his country, and his ambassador, his army, his navy, his 
men of big affairs?" I could not find them, and then I declared, 
'T will help to make them." 

Becoming naxurally restless for the opportunity of do¬ 
ing something for tke advancement of my race, I was deter¬ 
mined that the black man would not continue to be kicked 
about by all the other races and nations of the world, as I saw 
it i*n the West Indies, South and Central America and Europe, 
and as I read of it in America. My young and ambitious mind 
led me into flights of great imagination. I saw before me then, 
even as I do now. a new world of black men. not peons, serfs, 
dogs and slaves, but a nation of sturdy men making their im¬ 
press upon civilization and causing a new light to dawn upon 
the human race. I could not remain in Lond n any more. My 
brain was afire. There was a world of thought to conquer. I 
had to start ere it became too late and the work be not done. 
Immediately I boarded a ship at Southampton for Jamaica, 
where I arrived on July 15, 1914. The Universal Negro Im¬ 
provement Association and African Communities (Imperial) 
League >vas founded and organized five days after my arrival, 
with the program of uniting all the Negro peoples of the world 
into one great body to establish a country and Government ab¬ 
solutely their own. 


Where did the name of the organization come from? 
It was while speaking to a West Indian Negro who was a pas- 
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senger on the ship with me from Southampton, who was re¬ 
turning home to the West Indies from Basutoland with his 
Basuto wife, that I further learned of the horrors of native life 
in Africa. He related to me in conversation such horrible and 
pitiable tales that my heart bled within me. Retiring from the 
conversation to my cabin, all day and the following night I 
pondered over the subject matter of that conversation, and at 
midnight, lying flat on my back, the vision and thought came 
to me that I should name the organization the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and African Communities (Imperial) 
League. Such a name I thought would embrace the purpose 
of all black humanity. Thus to the world a name v/as born, a 
movement created, and a man became known. 


I really never knew there was so much color prejudice 
in Jamaica, my own native home, until I started the work of 
the Universal Negro Improvement. Association. We started 
immediately before the war. I had just returned from a suc¬ 
cessful trip to Europe, which was an exceptional achievement 
for a black man. The daily papers wrote me up with big head¬ 
lines and told of my movement. But nobody wanted to be a 
Negro. “Garvey is crazy: he has lost his head," “Is that the 
use he is going to make of his experience and intelligence?"— 
such were the criticisms passed upon me. Men and women as 
black as I, and even more so, had believed themselves white un¬ 
der the West Indian order of society. I was simply an impos¬ 
sible man to use openly the term “Negro;" yet every one be¬ 
neath his breath was calling the black man a Negro. 

I had to decide whether to please my friends and be one 
of the “black-whites" of Jamaica, and be reasonably prosper¬ 
ous. or come out openly and defend and help improve and pro¬ 
tect the integrity of the black millions and suffer. I decided 
to do the latter, hence my offence against “colored-black-white" 
society in the colonies and America. I was openly hated and 
persecuted by some of these colored men of the island who did 
not want to be classified as Negroes, but as white. They hated 
me worse than poison. They opposed me at every step, but 
I had a large number of white friends, who encouraged and 
helped me. Notable among them were th? then Governor of 
the Colony, the Colonial Secretary and several other prominent 
men. But they were afraid of offending the “colored gentry" 
that were passed for white. Hence my fight had to be made 
alone. I spent hundreds of pounds (sterling'! helping the 
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organization to gain a footing. I also gave up all my time to 
the promulgation of its ideals. I became a marked man. but 
I was determined that the work should be done. 

The war helped a great deal in arousing the conscious¬ 
ness of the colored people to the reasonableness of our program, 
especially after the British at home had rejected a large number 
of West Indian colored men who wanted to be officers in the 
British army. When they were told that Negroes could not 
be officers in the British army they started their own propa¬ 
ganda, which supplemented the program of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association. With this and other contributing 
agencies a few of the stiff-necked colored people began to see 
the reasonableness of my program, but they were firm in re¬ 
fusing to be known as Negroes. Furthermore, I was a black 
man and therefor had absolutely no right to lead; in the opin¬ 
ion of the ‘‘colored" element, leadership should have been in 
the hands of a yellow or a very light man. On such flimsy 
prejudices our race has been retarded. There is more bitterness 
among us Negroes because of the caste of color than there is 
between any other peoples, not excluding the people of India. 

I succeeded to a great extent in establishing the as¬ 
sociation in Jamaica with the assistance of a Catholic Bishop, 
the Governor, Sir John Pringle, the Rev. William Graham, 
a Scottish clergyman, and several other white friends. I got 
in touch with Booker Washington and told him what I wanted 
to do. He invited me to America and promised to speak with 
me in the Southern and other States to help my work. Al¬ 
though he died in the Fall of 1915, I made my arrangements 
and arrived in the United States on March 23, 1916. 

Here I found a new and different problem. I imme¬ 
diately visited some of the then so-called Negro leaders, only 
to discover, after a close study of them, that they had no pro¬ 
gram. but were mere opportunists who were living off their 
so-called leadership while the poor people were groping in the 
dark. I traveled through thirty-eight States and everywhere 
found the same condition. I visited Tuskegee and paid my 
respects to the dead hero, Booker Washington, and then re- 
turned to New York, where I organized the New York division 
of the Universal Negro Improvement Association. After in¬ 
structing the people in the aims and objects of the associa-tion, 

I intended returning to Jamaica ro norfWr tUo Tnm.ir, nr^n. 


in the Harlem district and had elected the officers a few Negro 
politicians began trying to turn the movement into a political 


Political Faction Fight 


Seeing that these politicians were about to destroy my 
ideals, I had to fight to get them out of the organization. 
There it was that I made my first political enemies in Harlem. 
They fought me until they smashed the first organization and 
reduced its membership to about fifty. I started again, and in 
two months built up a new organization of about 1,500 mem¬ 
bers. Again the politicians came and divided us into two 
factions. They took away all the books of the organization, 
its treasury and all its belongings. At that time I was only 
an organizer, for it was not then my intention to remain in 
America, but to return to Jamaica. The organization had its 
proper officers elected, and I was nQt an officer of the New York 
division, but President of the Jamaica branch. 


On the second split in Harlem thirteen of the members 
conferred with me and requested me to become President for a 
time of the New York organization so as to save them from 
the politicians. I consented and was elected President. There 
then sprung up two factions, one led by the politicians with 
the books and the money, and the other led by me. My faction 
had no money. I placed at there disposal what money I had, 
opened an office for them, rented a meeting place, employed two 
women secretaries, went on the street of Harlem at night to 
speak for the movement. In three weeks more than 2,000 new 
members joined. By this time I had the association incorporat¬ 
ed so as to prevent the other faction using the name, but in two 
weeks the politicians had stolen all the people s money and had 
smashed up their faction. 

The organization under my Presidency grew by leaps 
and bounds. I started The Negro World. Being a journalist, 
I edited this paper free of cost for the association, and worked 
for them without pay until November, 1920. I traveled all 
over the country for the association at my own expense, and 
established branches until in 1919 we had about thirty branches 
in different cities. By my writings and speeches we were able 
to build uo a large organization of over 2,000,000 by June, 
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1919, at which time we launched the program of the Black 
Star Line. 

To have built up a new organization, which was not 
purely political, among Negroes in America was a wonderful 
feat, for the Negro politician does not allow any other kind of 
organization within his race to thrive. We succeeded, however, 
in making the Universal Negro Improvement Association so 
formidable in 1919 that we encountered more trouble from our 
political brethren. They sought the influence of the District 
Attorney's office of the County of New York to put us out of 
business. Edwin P. Kilroe. at that time an Assistant District 
Attorney, on the complaint of the Negro politicians, started to 
investigate us and the association. Mr. Kilroe would constantly 
and continuously call me to his office for investigation on ex¬ 
traneous matters without coming to the point. The result was 
that after the eighth or ninth time I wrote an article in our 
newspaper, The Negro World, against him. This was inter¬ 
preted as a criminal libel, for which I was indicted and arrested 
but subsequently dismissed on retracting what I had written. 

During my many tilts with Mr. Kilroe, the question of 
the Black Star Line was discussed. He did not want us to have 
a line of ships. I told him that even as there was a White 
Star Line, we would have, irrespective of his wishes, a Black 
Star Line. On June 27, 1919, we incorporated the Black 
Star Line of Delaware, and in September we obtained a ship. 

Tta following month (October) a man by the name 
of Tyler came to my offiice at 56 West 135th Street. New York 
City, and told me that Mr. Kilroe had sent him to “get me,” 
and at once fired four shots at me from a .38-calibre revolver. 
He wounded me in the right leg and the right side of my scalp. 

I was taken to the Harlem Hospital, and he was arrested. The 
next day it was reported that he committed suicide in jail just 
before he was to be taken before a City Magistrate. 

Record-Breaking Convention 

, , A ^. e ^ rst year our ac tivities for the Black Star Line 

&vcraI P hundred rh* Uni '? r ^ aI Ne g fo Improvement Association. 

worth of shares were sold 

aees to the \V» , i* *f eams |j 1 P Yarmouth, had made two voy¬ 
ages to the West Indies and Central America. The white press 
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had flashed the news all over the world. I, a young Negro, 
as President of the corporation, had become famous. My name 
was discussed on five continents. The Universal Negro Im¬ 
provement Association gained millions of followers all over the 
world. By August, 1920, over 4,000,000 persons had joined 
the movement. A convention of all the negro peoples of the 
world was called to meet in New York that month. Dele¬ 
gates came from all parts of the known world. Over 25,000 
persons packed the Madison Square Garden on Aug. 1 to hear 
me speak to the first International Convention of Negroes. It 
was a record-breaking meeting, the first and the biggest of its 
kind. The name of Garvey had become known as a leader of 
his race. 

Such fame among Negroes was too much for other race 
leaders and politicians to tolerate. My downfall was planned 
by my enemies. They laid all kinds of traps for me. They 
scattered their spies among the employes of the Black Star Line 
and the Universal Negro Improvement Association. Our office 
records were stolen. Employes started to be openly dishonest; 
we could get no convictions against them: even if on complaint 
they were held by a Magistrate, they were dismissed by the 
Grand Jury. The ships' officers started to pile up thousands 
of dollars of debts against the company without the knowledge 
of the officers of the corporation. Our ships were damaged at 
sea, and there was a general riot of wreck and ruin. Officers of 
the Universal Negro Improvement Association also began to 
steal and be openly dishonest. I had to dismiss them. They 
joined my enemies, and thus I had an endless fight on my hands 
to save the ideals of the association and carry out our program 
for the race. My Negro enemies, finding that they alone could 
not destroy me, resorted to misrepresenting me to the leaders 
of the white race, several of whom, without proper investiga¬ 
tion. also opposed me. 

With robberies from within and from without, the 
Black Star Line was forced to suspend active business in Decem¬ 
ber 1921 While I was on a business trip to the West Indies 
in the Spring of 1921, the Black Star Line received the blow 
from which it was unable to recover. A sum of $25,000 was 
paid by one of the officers of the corporation to a man to pur¬ 
chase a ship, but the ship was never obtained and the money 
was never returned. The company was defrauded of a further 
sum of $ 1 1.000. Through such actions on the part of dishonest 
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men in the shipping business, the Black Star Line received its 
first setback. This resulted in my being indicted for using the 
United States mails to defraud investors in the company. I 
was subsequently convicted and sentenced to five years in a Fed¬ 
eral penitentiary. My trial is a matter of history. I know I 
was not given a square deal, because my indictment was the re¬ 
sult of a “frame-up” among my political and business enemies. 

I had to conduct my own case in court because of the peculiar 
position in which I found myself. I had millions of friends 
and a large number of enemies. I wanted a colored attorney 
to handle my case, but there was none I could trust. I feel 
that I have been denied justice because of prejudice. Yet I 
have an abundance of faith in the courts of America, and I 
hope yet to obtain justice on my appeal. 

Association's 6,000,000 Membership 

The temporary ruin of the Black Star Line has in no 
way affected the larger work of the Universal Negro Improve¬ 
ment Association, which now has 900 branches with an ap¬ 
proximate membership of 6,000,000. This organization has 
succeeded in organizing the Negroes all over the world and we 
now look forward to a renaissance that will create a new people 
and bring about the restoration of Ethiopia's ancient glory. 

Being black, I have committed an unpardonable offense 
against the very light colored Negroes in America and the West 
Indies by making myself famous as a Negro leader of millions. 

In their view, no black man must rise above them, but I still 
forge ahead determined to give to the world the truth about the 
new Negro who is determined to make and hold for himself a 
place in the affairs of men. The Universal Negro Improvement 
Association has been misrepresented by my enemies. They have 
tried to make it appear that we are hostile to other races. This 
is absolutely false. We love all humanity. We are working 
for the peace of the world which we believe can only come 
about when all races are given their due. 

We feel that there is absolutely no reason why there 
should be any differences between the black and white races, if 
each sf op to adjust and steady itself. We believe in the purity # 
of both races. We do not believe the black man should be 
encouraged in the idea that his highest purpose in life is to marry 
a white woman, but we do believe that the white man should 
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be taught to respect the black woman in the same way as he 
wants the black man to respect the white woman. It is a 
vicious and dangerous doctrine of social equality to urge, as 
certain colored leaders do, that black and white should get to¬ 
gether, for that would destroy the racial purity of both. 

We believe that the black people should have a country 
of their own where they should be given the fullest opportunity 
to develop politically, socially and industrially. The black 
people should not be encouraged to remain in white people’s 
countries and expect to be Presidents, Governors, Mayors, Sen¬ 
ators, Congressmen, Judges and social and industrial leaders. 
We believe that with the rising ambition of the negro, if a 
country k not provided for him in another 50 or 100 years, 
there will be a terrible clash that will end disastrously to him 
and disgrace our civilization. We desire to prevent such a clash 
by pointing the Negro to a home of his own. We feel that all 
well disposed and broad minded white men will aid in this 
direction. It is because of this belief no doubt that my Negro 
enemies, so as to prejudice me further in the opinion of the 
public, wickedly state that I am a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan, even though I am a black man. 

I have been deprived of the opportunity of properly ex¬ 
plaining my work to the white people of America through the 
prejudice worked up against me by jealous and wicked members 
of my own race. My success as an organizer was much more 
than rival Negro leaders could tolerate. They, regardless of 
consequences, either to me or to the race, had to destroy me 
by fair means or foul. The thousands of anonymus and other 
hostile letters written to the editors and publishers of the white 
press by Negro rivals to prejudice we in the eyes of public 
opinion are sufficient evidence of the wicked and vicious op¬ 
position I have had to meet from among my own people, 
especially among the very light colored. But they went further 
than the press in their attempts to discredit me. They or¬ 
ganized clubs all over the United States and the West Indies, 
and wrote both open and anonymus letters to city, State and 
Federal officials of this and other Governments to induce them 
to use their influence to hamper and destroy me. No wonder, 
therefore, that several Judges, District Attorneys and other 
high officials have been against me without knowing me^ No 
wonder, therefore, that the great white population of this 
country and of the world has a wrong impression of the aims 
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and objects of the Universal Negro Improvement Association 
weaker and unprepared group is bound to go under. That is 
and of the work of Marcus Garvey. 


By Eric D. Walrond 

Ihc writer of this article, a N 
and educated in the Panama 
and City College, New York, 
younger generation of Negro . 11C 

P ? r £L°1, The Pa , nama Star and Herald and 
of The Negro World. He ' 

to leading magazines in 


Canal Zone public schools 
is among the ablest of the 
writers. He has been a re- 

-associate editor 

is now a frequent contributor 
America and Europe. 

The figures that show the extent of the migration 
to the North—The economic, educational and 
social causes of the movement—Large percentage 
of skilled workers among the Negroes who find 
employment in Northern industrial centres 

^ORMALLY Negro migration from the South to the North 

ini 7 Pr ? Ceeds at the rate of about 10 ’ 000 a y^r. In 1916 and 
1917, however, war clouds precipitated an exodus from whose 
sensational effects—it took more than 400,000 Negroes from 
every region of the South—the Solid South has not yet en¬ 
tirely recovered. In many respects this exodus bore a striking 
resemblance to the migration to Kansas in 1879 and that to 
Arkansas and Texas in 1888 and 1889. Now comes a third 
significant move in the history of Negro migration, and preg¬ 
nant with it are the revolutionarv social and industrial rff orf« 


The Struggle of the Future 


Having had the wrong education as a start in his racial 
career, the Negro has become his own greatest enemy. Most of 
the trouble I have had in advancing the cause of the race has 
come from Negroes. Booker Washington aptly described the 
race in one of his lectures by stating that we were like crabs in 
a barrel, that none would allow the other to climb over, but 
on any such attempt all would continue to* pull back into the 
barrel the one crab that would make the effort to climb out. 
^ ct, those of us with vision cannot desert the race, leaving it 


Looking forward a century or two, we can see an 
economic and political death struggle for the survival of the 
different race groups. Many of our present-day national centres 
will have become overcrowded with vast surplus populations. 
1 he fight for bread and position will be keen and severe The 
Association, we are fighting for the fouling of a Negro nation 

fnC ^ T. that t , here Wl11 be no cIash between black and 
white and that each race will have a separate existence and 

civilization* all M T are the Un,versal Negro Improvement 
civilization all its own without courting suspicion and hatred 

dersTf’die^ame'countryb ^ “ d 


Negro Population Increases in Northern Cities 


„„ , Whi 7 ? en Wh ° have stru 8gled for and built 
countries and their own 

them over to the Negro 

ranee. It would be unreasonable to expect this Hence anv 

like waiting"on the dev VnYv C ° Unt ? cs of wh « men. is 
Residence m the Realm on High and St'taS affataS 


, . up their 

civilizations are not disposed to hand 
or any other race without let or hind- 
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Clearly to visualize the basic elements accelerating this 
movement one must first examine the census figures regarding 
the distribution of the Negro population of the United States. 
In 1910 there were 440,534 Negroes living North and West. 
In 1920 these had increased to 780,794. Beginning November 
30, 1922, it is conservatively estimated that this, the third most 
important Negro migration northward, will bring at least 250,- 
000 more Negroes to Northern and Western communities. 

Briefly, the causes, with slight modern variations, are 
basically the same as those operating in the 1916-1917 move¬ 
ment; that is to say: 

Economic 

(a) Ravages of boll weevil. 

(b) Low wages. 

(c) Farmer tenant system. 


(1) 
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(2) Educational 

(a) ^Disproportionate expenditures for 

white and Negro school children. 

(b) “Miserable” schoolhouses. 

(c) Large number of untrained school teachers. 

(3) Social 

(a) Judicial. 

(1) "{injustice in the courts. 

(2) Sheriff “fee” system. 

(b) Jim Crow car. 

(c) Lynching and mob law. 

(d) Disfranchisement. 

(e) Ku Klux Klan. 

Much as Negro leaders emphasize the social motives 
bearing on the trend, primarily the causes are economic. Early 
in the Spring the National Industrial Conference Board con¬ 
ducted a survey of 1,004 large industrial firms throughout the 
country, which showed a shortage of skilled labor as follows: 
Male, 3 per cent.; common labor (male), 6.4 per cent., and 
female labor, 3.4 per cent. In Connecticut, Massachusetts and 


education of 


*Negro illiteracy in the South is a bane to the Negro’s progress. Nobody understand* 
that better than the Negroes themselves. For example. New York spends $45.32 per capita 
for both white and colored children, and Negro illiteracy is 2.9 per cent. Louisiana, on the 
other hand, spends•$ 1.31 per capita for each Negro child as against $13.73 for each white 
child, and Negro illiteracy is 3 8.5 per cent! The United States Bureau of Education report* 
that inequalities in expenditures for white and colored women are greatest where the Negro 
population is largest. Expenditures per child for white and colored children in these States are 
as follows: 


White Child. Colored Child 
S9.41 $1.78 

12.95 4.59 

12.61 7.68 

38.53 42.21 

1 1.50 2.64 

9.58 1.76 

8.13 8.53 

13.73 1.31 

1 3.79 6.38 

10.60 2.26 

5.27 2.02 

14.21 9.96 

10.00 1.44 

8.27 4.83 

10.08 5.74 

7.72 3.18 


State 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware . 

District of Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia. 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana. 

Maryland 

Mississippi . 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma . 

South Carolina 

Tennessee . 

Texas 

Virginia . 



































































































THE NEGRO EXODUS FROM THE SOUTH 


Rhode Island there were shortages of labor to the extent of 
8.3, 2 and 3 per cent., respectively. 

The great demand then for common labor stirred the 
Negroes. Of course, “underground’' tales of the beauty of 
life and the abundance of freedom in the North had already 
depleted some of the most consolidated black belts. Further 
still, Georgia during the past year lost 32,000, or 13 per cent., 
of its Negro farm population; South Carolina, 22,750, or 3 
per cent.; Arkansas, 15,000, or 3 Yi per cent.; South Carolina, 
22,750. It means that farm laborers were filling the yawning 
gaps in Northern common industrial labor. 

Examining 273 plants, the Department of Labor con¬ 
ducted a survey of the present migration, the findings of which 
have just been made available. A heavy intake of Negro labor 
was reported by practically all. 

“Comparisons," the report continues, “were made be¬ 
tween 42,371 Negro workers, distributable into groups of 10,- 
794 skilled and 31,577 unskilled workers, as of April 30, 1922, 
and 60,421 Negro workers, distributable into groups of 14,-951 
skilled and 45.470 unskilled employes as of April 30, 1923, ai 
reported by 273 firms engaged in such typical pursuits as are 
necessary to produce iron and steel, foodstuffs, leather, machin¬ 
ery, tobacco, automobiles, paper bags, copper goods, boilers, 
billiard tables, brass articles, chairs, oil, saws, wire, railroad 
equipment, rubber glass, textiles, chinaware, cement, paper and 
various articles of necessity and comfort, together with numer¬ 
ous occupation in construction work, railroad work, and trans¬ 
portation." 


The Migrants by States to New England 


Slattt 


New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Minnesota. 

North Dakota . 

South Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland . 

District of Columbia 

Virginia . 

West Virginia 

North Carolina . 

South Carolina 

Georgia . 

Florida 

Kentucky 

















































































Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


The States from which the migrant Negroes who are 
living in New England are as follows 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio . 

Indiana 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
.Delaware 
Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia . 

West Virginia . 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


now 


2.408 

789 

1.050 

236 

75 

85 

82 

18 

17 

31 

101 

13 


3*r 

196 

1.639 

895 

9.524 

136 

4.623 

2.315 

4.157 

747 

299 

287 




THE NEGRO EXODUS FROM THE SOUTH 

Alabama 712 

Mississippi 124 

Arkansas 50 

Louisiana 179 

Oklahoma 15 

Texas 121 

Montana 6 

Idaho 1 

Wyoming 2 

Colorado . 31 

New Mexico n 

Arizona 16 

Utah . 8 


It is obvious that as long as labor conditions are good 
the Northern States Negroes will continue to leave the South. 
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aims and objects of movement for solution of negro 

PROBLEM OUTLINED 


Generally the public is kept misinformed of the truth sur¬ 
rounding new movements of reform. Very seldom, if ever, 
reformers get the truth told about them and their movements. 
Because of this natural attitude, the Universal Negro Improve¬ 
ment Association has been greatly handicapped in its worlc, 
causing thereby, one of the most liberal and helpful human 
movements of the 20th century to be held up to ridicule by 
those who take pride in poking fun at anything not already 
successfully established. 

AMERICAN WHITES AS LEADERS OF THE WORLD 

The white man of America has become the natural leader 
of the world. He, because of his exalted position, is called up¬ 
on to help in all human efforts. From nations to individuals 
the appeal is made to him for aid in all things affecting hu¬ 
manity. so naturally, there can be no great mass movement or 
change without first acquainting the leader on whose sym 
pa thy and advice the world moves. 

It is because of this, and more so because of a desire to be 
Christian friends with the white race, why this pamphlet is 
written to explain the aims and objects of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association. 

TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS OF A RACE 

The Universal Negro Improvement Association is an organi- 
zation among Negroes that is seeking to improve ^ condit¬ 
ion of the race, with the view of establishing a Nation in 
Africa where Negroes will be given the opportunity to de- 
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velop by themselves, without creating the hatred and ani- 
mosity that now exist in countries of the white race through 
Negroes rivaling them for the highest and best positions in 
government, politics, society and industry. The organiza¬ 
tion believes in the rights of all men, yellow, white and black. 
To us, the white ra*:e has a right to the peaceful possession 
and occupation of countries of its own and in like manner 
the yellow and black races have their rights. It is only by an 
honest and liberal consideration of such rights can the world 
be blessed with the peace that is sought by Christian teachers 
and leaders. 


THE SPIRITUAL BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

The following preamble to the Constitution of the organi¬ 
zation speaks for itself: 

“The Universal Negro Improvement Associat¬ 
ion and African Communities’ League is a 
social, friendly, humanitarian, charitable, edu¬ 
cational, institutional, constructive, and expan¬ 
sive society and is founded by persons, desir¬ 
ing to the utmost, to work for the general up¬ 
lift of the Negro peoples of the world. And the 
members pledge themselves to do all in their 
power to conserve the rights of their noble 
race and to respect the rights of all mankind, 
believing always in the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Fatherhood of God. The motto of the 
organization is: One God! One Aim! One Desti¬ 
ny! Therefore, let justice be done to all man¬ 
kind, realizing that if the strong oppresses the 
weak confusion and discontent will ever mark 
the path of man, but with love, faith and char¬ 
ity toward all the reign of peace and plenty 
will he heralded into the world and the gen¬ 
eration of men shall be called Blessed.” 

rhe declared Objects of the Association are: 

“To establish a Universal Confraternity among 
the race; to promote the spirit of pride and 
lovo; to reclaim the fallen; to administer to 
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and assist the needy; to assist in civilizing 
the backward tribes of Africa; to assist in the 
development of Independent Negro Nations 
and Communities; to establish a central nation 
for the race; to establish Commissionaries or 
Agencies in the principle countries and cities 
of the world for the representation of all 
Negroes; to promote a conscientious Spiritual 
vorship among the native tribes of Africa; 
fo establish Universities, Colleges, Academies 
and Schools for the racial education and cul¬ 
ture of the people; to work for better con- 
ditionc among Negroes everywhere.” 


SUPPLYING A LONG FELT WANT 


The organization of the Universal Negro improvement As¬ 
sociation has supplied among Negroes a long felt want. 
Hitherto the other Negro movements in America, with the 
exception of the Tuskegee effort of Booker T. Washington, 
sought to teach the Negro to aspire to social equality with 
the whites, meaning thereby the right to inter-marry and 
fraternize in every social way. This has been the source of 
much trouble and still some Negro organizations continue to 
preach this dangerous “race destroying doctrine’’ added to a 
program of political agitation and agression. The Universal 
Negro Improvement Association on the other hand, believes 
in, and teaches the pride and purity of race. We believe/that 
the white race should uphold its racial pride and perpetuate 
itself, and that the black race should do likewise. We be¬ 
lieve that there is room enough in the world for the vari¬ 
ous race groups to grow and develop by themselves with¬ 
out seeking to destroy the Creator’s plan by the constant 
introduction of mongrel types. 

SHOULD NOT LEGALIZE MONGRELIZATION OF 

RACES 

The unfortunate condition of slavery, as imposed upon 
the Negro, and which caused the mongrelization of the race, 
should not be legalized and continued now to the harm and 
detriment of both races. 

The time has really come to give the Negro a chance to 
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develop himself to a moral-standard-man, and it is for 
Such an opportunity that the Universal Negro, Imple¬ 
ment Association seeks in the creation of an African nation 
for Negroes, where the greatest latitude would be given to 
' work out this racial ideal. 

There are hundreds of thousands of colored people in 
America who desire race amalgamation and miscegenation 
as a solution of the race problem These people are, there¬ 
fore, opposed to the race pride ideas of black and white, 
but the thoughtful of both races will naturally ignore the 
ravings of such persons and honestly work for the soluii^n 
of a problem that has been forced upon us. 

-r rnr-Ti AT UfUTTITC A \TFl P AfF I.OVING NEGROES 


Liberal white America and race loving Negroes are bound 
to think at this time and thus evolve a program or plan by 
whiph there can be a fair and amicable settlement of the 
-question. 

We cannot put off the consideration of the mattei, toi 
time ie pressing on our hands. The educated Negro is mak¬ 
ing rightful constitutional demands. The great white ma¬ 
jority will never grant them, and thus we march on to danger 
if ^re do not now stop and adjust the matter. 

The time is opportune to regulate the relationship between 
both races. Lei the iNegro have a country of his own. Help 
him to return to iiis original home—Africa, and there give 
him the opportunity to climb from the lowest to the highest 
positions in a state of his own. If not, then the nation will 
have to hearken to the demand of the aggressive, ‘Social 
equality” organization, known as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, of which W. E. B. 
DuBois is leader, which declares vehemently for serial and 
political equality, viz: Negroes and whites in the same hotels, 
homes, residential districts, public and private places, a 
Negro as president, members of the Cabinet, Governors of 
states, Mayors of cities, and leaders of society in the United 
States? tin this agitation’. DuBois is ahlv supported bv the 
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‘‘Chicago Defender,” a colored newspaper published in Chica¬ 
go. This paper advocates Negroes in the Cabinet and Senate. 
411 these, as everybody knows, are the Negroes’ constitutional 
rights, but reason dictates that the masses of the white 
race will never stand by the ascendancy of an opposite min¬ 
ority group to the favored positions in a government, so¬ 
ciety and industry that exist by the will of the majority, 
hence the demand of the DuBois group of colored leaders 
will only lead, ultimately, to further disturbances in riots, 
lynching and mob rule. The only logical solution therefore, 
is to supply the Negro with opportunities and environments of 
his own, and there point him to the fulness of his ambition. 

THE AMBITION OF NEGROES WHO SEEK SOCIAL 
EQUALITY 

The Negro who seeks the White House in America could 
find ample play for his ambition in Africa. The Negro who 
seeks the office of Secretary of State in America would have 
a fair Lance of demonstrating his diplomacy in Africa, Inc 
Negro who seeks a seat in the Senate or of being governor of 
a state in America, would be provided with a glorious chance 
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Liberia, already established as an independent Negro govern¬ 
ment. Let white America assist Afro-Americans to go there 
and help develop the country. Then, there are the 
lat’e German colonies; let white sentiment force England 
and France to turn them over to the American and West- 
Indian Negroes who fought for the Allies in the World’s 
War. Then, France, England and Belgium owe America bill¬ 
ions of dollars that they claim that they cannot afford to re¬ 
pay immediately. Let them compromise by turning over 
Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast on the West Coast of Africa 
and add them to Liberia and help make Liberia a state worthy 
of her history. 

RELATIONSHIP OF NEGROES TO EACH OTHER 

The Negroes of Africa and America are one in blood. They 
have sprung from the same common sto^k. They can work 
and live together and thus make their own racial contribut¬ 
ion to the world. 

Will deep thinking and liberal white America help? It is 
a considerate duty. 

It is true that a large number of self-seeking colored agi¬ 
tators and so-called political leaders, who hanker after social 
equality and fight for the impossible in politics and govern¬ 
ments, will rave, but remember that the slave-holder raved, 
but the North said “Let the slaves go freethe British Par. 
liament. raved when the Colonists said—“We want a free and 
American nation;” the Monarchists of France raved when the 
people declared for a more liberal form of government. 

The masses of Negroes think differently from the self- 
appointed leaders of the race. The majority of Negro lead¬ 
ers are selfish self-appointed and not elected by the people. 
The people desire freedom in a land of their own. while the 
colored politician desires office and social equality for him¬ 
self in America, and that is why we are asking white America 
to help the masses to realize their objective. 

Ninety odd years ago a thoughtful, liberty-loving white 
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statesman of America made the following speech in Congress. 
CLAIMS OF AFRICA 

Extract from a Speech delivered in Congress by Mr. Burges, 
of Rhode Island, May ioth 1830. 

“1. During the last century, a might revolution of mind 
has been made in the civilized world. Its effects are grad¬ 
ually disclosing themselves, and gradually improving the con¬ 
dition of the human race. The eyes of all nations are turned 
on these United States, for here that great movement w,as com¬ 
menced. Africa, like a bereaved mother, holds out her hands 
to America, and implores you to send back her exiled child¬ 
ren. Does not Africa merit much at the hands of other nat¬ 
ions? Almost 4000 years ago, she, from the then rich store 
house of her genius and labour, sent out to them science, and 
arts and letters, laws and civilization. 

“2. Wars and revolutions have exhausted this ancient abun¬ 
dance, and spread ignorance and barbarism over her regions; 
and the cupidity of other nations has multiplied and aggra¬ 
vated these evils. The ways of Providence cannot always be 
seen by man. When the Almighty comes out of His cloud, 
light fills the universe. What a mystery, when the youthful 
patriarch, lost to his father, was sold into slavery. What a dis¬ 
play of wisdom and benignity, when we are permitted to see 
“all the families of the earth blessed” by that event. 


‘‘3. Shall we question the great arrangements of divine wis¬ 
dom ; or hold parlance with the Power , who has made whole 
countries the enduring monuments of His avenging justice? 
Let these people go! They are citizens of another country, 
send them home. Send them home instructed and civilized, 
and imbued with the pure principles of Christianity; so may 
they instruct and civilize their native land, and spread over 
its wide regions the glad tidings of human redemption. Se¬ 
cure to your country, to your, age, to yourselves, the glory 
of paying back to Africa the mighty arrears of nations. Add 
another New World to the civilized regions of the globe. 

“Do you say your state will be depopulated; your fields 
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left without culture. In countries equal in fertility, and un¬ 
der the same laws, you cannot create a void in population; as 
well might you make a vacuum in the atmosphere. Better, more 
efficient labour, will come to your aid. Free men, observant 
of the same laws, cherishing the same union, worshipping the 
same God with you, will place themselves by your side. This 
change of moral and physical condition in our population, 
will follow the removal of that pernicious cause, now so pro¬ 
ductive of alarming difference in political opinions; jealous¬ 
ies, incident to our present state, shall give place to a glorious 
emulation of patriotism; and ;0 my country! if God so please, 
thou shalt be united, and prosperous, and perpetual.” 

HELP THE NEGRO TO RETURN HOME 

Surely the time has come for the Negro to look homeward- 
He has won civilization and Christianity at the price of slavery. 
The Negro who is thoughtful and serviceable, feels that God in¬ 
tended him to give to his brothers still in darkness, the light 
of his civilization. The very light element of Negroes don’t 
want to go back to Africa, they believe that in time, through 


LAZY NEGROES WHO PREFER EASE TO LABOR 


The natural opponents among Negroes to a program of this 
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kind are that lazy element who believe always in following 
the line of least resistance, being of themselves void of initia¬ 
tive and the pioneering spirit to do for themselves. The pro¬ 
fessional Negro leader and the class who are agitating for 
social equality feel that it is too much work for them to 
settle down and build up a civilization of their own. They feel 
it is easier to seize on to the civilization of the white man and 
under the guise of constitutional rights fight for those things 
that the white man has created. Natural reason suggests 
that the white man will not yield them, hence such leaders 
are but fools for their pains. Teach the Negro to do 
for himself, help him the best way possible in that direction; 
but to encourage him into the belief that he is going to possess 
bimself of the things that others have fought and died for, 
is to build up in his mind false hopes never to be realized. 
As for instance, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois who has been educated 
by white charity, is a brilliant scholar, but he is not a hard 
worker. He prefers to use his higher intellectual abilities to 
fight for a place among white men in society, industry and in 
politics, rather than using that ability to work and create 
for his own race that which the race could be able to take 
credit for. He would not think of repeating for his race 
the work of the Pilgrim Fathers or the Colonists who laid 
the foundation of America, but he prefers to fight and agitate 
for the privilege of dancing with a white lady at a ball at 
the Biltmore or at the Astoria hotels in New York. That 
kind of leadership will destroy the Negro in America and 
against which the Universal Negro Improvement Association 
is fighting. 

P. S. The Universal Negro Improvement Association is com¬ 
posed of all shades of Negroes—blacks, mulattoes and yellows, 
who are all working honestly for the purification of their race, 
and for a sympathetic adjustment of the race problem. 
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Att Appeal tu tip? $oul of 5®l?ite Amerira 


Surely the soul o£ liberal, philanthropic, liberty-loving, white 
America is not dead. 

It is true that the glamour of materialism, has to a great de¬ 
gree, destroyed the innocence and purity of the national con¬ 
science, but, still, beyond our politics; beyond our souless in¬ 
dustrialism , there is a deep feeling of human sympathy that 
touches the soul of white America upon which the unfortunate 
and sorrowful can always depend for sympathy, help and action. 

It is to that feeling that I appeal at this time for four hundred 
million Negroes of the world, and fifteen million of America in 
particular. 

There is no real white man in America, who does not desire a 
solution of the Negro problem. Each thoughtful citizen has pro¬ 
bably his own idea of how the vexed question of races should be 
settled. To some the Negro could be gotten rid of by wholesale 
butchery, by lynching, economic starvation, by a return tc slav¬ 
ery and legalized oppression ; while others would have the problem 
solved by seeing the race all herded together and kept somewhere 
among themselves, but a few, those in whom they have an interest 
should be allowed to live around as the wards of a mistaken phil¬ 
anthropy; yet, none so generous as to desire to see the Negro 
elevated to a standard of real progress, and prosperity, welded 
into a homogeneous whole, creating of themselves a mighty nation 
with proper systems of government, civilization, and culture, to 
mark them admissable to the fraternities of nations and races 
without any disadvantage. 


AN APPEAL TO THE SOUL OF WHITE AMERICA 

I do not desire, to offend the finer feelings and sensibilities 
of those white friends of the race who really believe that they are 
kind and considerate to us as a people; but I feel it my duty to 
make a real appeal to conscience and not belief. Conscience is 
solid, convicting and permanently demonstrative; belief, is only a 
matter of opinion, changeable by superior reasoning. Once the 
belief was that it was fit and proper to hold the Negro as a slave 
and in this the bishop, priest and layman agreed. Later on 
they changed their belief or opinion, but at all times the conscience 
of certain people dictated to them that it was wrong and inhuman 
to hold human beings as slaves. It is to such a conscience in 
white America that I am addressing myself. 

Negroes are human beings—the peculiar and strange opinions 
of writers, ethnologists, philosophers, scientists and anthropolo¬ 
gists notwithstanding—they have feelings, souls, passions, am¬ 
bitions, desires, just as other men, hence they should be con¬ 
sidered. 

H ( as white America really considered the Negro in the light of 
permanent human progress? The answer is NO. 

Men and women of the white race, do not know what is going 
to happen if you do not think and act now ? One of two things. 
You are either going to deceive and keep the Negro in your 
midst until you have perfectly completed your wonderful Amer- 
can civilization with its progress of art, science, industry, and 
politics, and then, jealous of your own success and achievements 
in those directions, and with the greater jealousy of seeing your 
race pure and unmixed, cast him off to die in the whirlpool of 
economic starvation, thus, getting rid of another race that was not 
intelligent enough to live, or, you simply mean by the largeness 
of your hearts to assimilate fifteen million Negroes into the 
social fraternity of an American race, that will neither be white 
nor black. Don’t be alarmed ! We must prevent both consequen¬ 
ces. No real race loving white man wants to destroy the purity 
of his race, and no real Negro conscious of himself, wants to die, 
hence there is room for an understanding, and an adjustment, 
and that is what we seek. 

Let white and black stop deceiving themselves. Let the white 
race stop thinking that all black men are dogs and not to be con¬ 
sidered as human beings. Let foolish Negro agitators and so-call- 


































































AN APPEAL TO THE SOUL OF WHITE AMERICA 


ed reformers, encouraged by deceptive and unthinking white as¬ 
sociates stop preaching and advocating the doctrine of “social 
equality/’ meaning thereby the social intermingling of both races, 
intermarriages, and general social co-relationship. The two ex¬ 
tremes will get us nowhere, other than breeding hate and en¬ 
couraging disrord, which will eventually end disastrously to the 
weaker race. 


Some Negroes in the quest of position, and honor, have been 
admitted to the full enjoyment of their constitutional rights, 
thus we have some of our men filling high and responsible Gov 
emment positions, others on their own account, have established 
themselves in the professions, commerce and industry. This the 
casual onlooker, and even the men themselves, will say carries a 
guarantee and hope of social equality, and permanent racial 
progress. But this is the mistake. There is no progress of 
the Negro in America that is permanent, so long as we have 
with us the monster evil prejudice. 


Prejudice we shall always have between black and white, so 
long as the latter believes that the former is intruding upon their 
rights. So long as white laborers believe that black laborers are 
taking and holding their jobs, so long as white artisans believe 
that black artisans are performing the work that they should do; 
so long as white men and women believe that black men and wo¬ 
men are filling the positions that they covet; so long as white pol¬ 
itical leaders and statesmen believe that black politicians and 
statesmen are seeking the same positions in the Nation’s Govern¬ 
ment ; so long as white men believe that black men want to as¬ 
sociate with and marry white women, then we will have prejudice 
and not only prejudice, but riots, lynchings; burnings; and God 
to tell what next and to follow! 


It is this danger that drives me mad. It must be prevented. 
We cannot allow white and black to drift along unthinkingly to¬ 
ward this great gulf and danger, that is nationally ahead of us. 
It is because of this, that I speak, and now call upon the soul of 
great white America to help. 


It is no use putting off, the work must be done, and must be 
started now. 



AN APPEAL TO THE SOUL OF WHITE AMERICA 

Some people have misunderstood me. Some don’t want to 
understand me. But I must explain myself for the good of 
America, and for the good of the world and humanity. 

Those of the Negro race who preach social equality, and who 
are working for an American race that will in complexion be 
neither white nor black, have tried to misinterpret me to the white 
public, and create prejudice against my work. The white public, 
not stopping to analyze and question the motive behind criticisms 
and attacks, aimed against new leaders and their movements, 
condemn without even giving a chance to the criticised to be heard. 
Those wh^ oppose me in my own race, because I refuse to endorse 
their program of social arrogance and spcial equality, gloat over 
the fact that by their misrepresentation and underhand methods, 
they were able to have me convicted for a frame up crime which 
they calculate will so discrdit me as to destroy the movement 
that T represent, in opposition to their program of a new 
American race; hut we will not now consider the opposition 
to a program or a movement, hut state the facts as they are, 
and let deep souled white America pass its own judgement. 

In another one hundred years white America will have doubled 
its population, in another one hunderd years it will have trebled 
itself. The keen student must realize that the renturies ahead 
will bring us an overcrowded and over populated country; op¬ 
portunities, as the population grows larger will be fewer; the com¬ 
petition for bread between the people of their own class will 
become keener, and so much more so will there be no room for 
two competitive races, the one strong and the other weak. To 
imagine Negroes as District Attorneys, Judges, Senators, Conr 
gressmen. Assemblymen, Aldermen, Government clerks, and of¬ 
ficials, artisans and laborers at work while miliions of white men 
starve, is to have before you the bloody picture of wholesale mob 
violence, that I fear, and against which T am working. 

No preaching, no praying, no presidential edict, will control the 
passion of hungry unreasoning men of prejudice when the hour 
comes. It will not come I pray in our generation, but it is ot 
the future that I think and for which I work. 

A generation of ambitious Negro men and women, out from the 
\best Colleges, Universities, Institutions, capable of filling the 






























































AN APPEAL TO THE SOUL OF WHITE AMERICA 

highest and best positions in the nation, industry, commerce 
society and politics! Can you keep them back? If you do so 
they will agitate and throw your constitution in your faces. 
Can you stand before civilization and deny the truth of your con¬ 
stitution? What are you going to do then? You who are just 
will open up the door of opportunity and say to all and sundry 
"Enter in.” But ladies and gentlemen, what about the mob, that 
starving crowd of your own race? Will they stand by, suffer 
and starve, and allow an opposite competitive race to prosper in 
the midst of their distress? If you can conjure these things 
up in your mind, then you have the vision of the race problem 
of the future in America. 

There is but one solution, and that is to provide an outlet for 
Negro energy, ambition, and passion, away from the attraction 
of white opportunity and surround the race with opportunities 
of its own. If this is not done, and if the foundation for same 
is not laid now, then the consequences will be sorrowful for the 
weaker race, and be disgraceful to white ideals of justice, and 
shocking to white civilization. 

The Negro must have a country, and a nation of his own. 
If you laugh at the idea, then you are foolish and wicked, for you 
and your children do not intend that the Negro shall discomode 
you in yours. If you do not want him to have a country and 
a nation of his own; if you do not intend to give him equal op¬ 
portunities in yours; then it is plain to see that you mean that he 
must die even as the Indian to make room for another race. 

Why should the Negro die? Has he not served America and 
the world ? Has he not borne the burden of civilization in this 
Western world for three hundred years? Has he not contributed 
of his best to America? Surely all this stands to his credit, 
but there will not be enough room and the one answer is "find a 
place. We have found a place, it is Africa and as black men for 
three centuries have helped white men build America, surely 
generous and grateful white men and women will help black 
men build Africa. 

And why shouldn’t Africa and America travel down the ages 

.Protectors of human rights and guardians of democracy. 
Why shouldn’t black men help white men secure and establish 
universal peace? We can only have peace when we are just to 
all mankind and for that peace, and for the reign of universal 
love. 



AN APPEAL TO THE SOUL OF W,HITE AMERICA 


I now appeal to the soul of white America. Let the Negroe# 
have a government of their own. Dont encourage them to be¬ 
lieve that they will become social equals and leaders of the white# 
in America, without first on their own account proving to the 
world that they are capable of evolving a civilization of their own 
The white race can best help the Negro by telling him the truth, 
and not by flattering him into believing that he is as good as 
any white man without first proving the racial, national con¬ 
structive metal of which he is made. 

Stop flattering the Negro about social equality, and tell him to 
go to work and build for himself. Help him in the direction 
of doing for himself, and let him know that self progress bring! 
its own reward. 

I appeal to the considerate and thoughtful conscience of white 
America not to condemn the cry of the Universal Negro Im¬ 
provement Association for a nation in Africa for Negroes, but 
to give us a chance to explain ourselves to the world. White 
America is too big and when informed and touched, too liberal 
to turn down the cry of the awakened Negro for "a place in the 
sun.” 














































































S IX representative Southern men sat 
talking one day in a lawyer’s office 
in Atlanta. They were talking 
about the race problem. With no 
intention of jocularity I may say that to 
one that knows the South as it is to 
mention their subject is quite super¬ 
fluous. It is enough to say that they 
were Southerners, and they were talk¬ 
ing. That would usually mean that they 
were talking about the one great over¬ 
shadowing issue. 

I listened, hoping for enlightenment. 
These were university men; all but one 
(though Southern born) were from great 
Northern universities, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton; all were lawyers and of stand¬ 
ing in their profession. Here, I said, 

I shall find the best Southern thought 
on this tangled monster. 

Each had a solution to offer or to 
favor. One advocated deportation. The 
government, he said, should charter 
enough steamships to take all the 
Negroes from America, land them in 
Africa and leave them there. 

To this all the others had strong objec¬ 
tions. They pointed out that the expense 
would be enormous and that to secure 
the necessary appropriation would be al¬ 
most impossible. They seemed also to 
think that this suggestion was weak and 
womanish and I gathered that its advo¬ 
cate was regarded as a rather foolish 
person. It happened that he was the 
Southern university man, but doubtless 
that was a mere coincidence. 


lem was w-crkilig itself out in a satis¬ 
factory way without further legislation. 
He took from his pocket a paper of sta¬ 
tistics showing comparatively by years 
the increase of tuberculosis and pulmon¬ 
ary complaints among the Negroes, and 
read these to a deeply interested audi¬ 
ence. He had added many calculations 
of his own as to the probable progress 
of these diseases and seemed to prove 
that at the existing rates of increase the 
Negroes would in so many years be re¬ 
duced to inconsiderable numbers and in 
so many more would be extinct. 

It was also suggested that the in¬ 
creased use of cocaine among the 
Negroes would greatly hasten this result 
and there was considerable information 
adduced on this point. It seemed that 
the cocaine habit was spreading rapidly. 
There was a suggested question whether 
the State had done well to abolish liquor 
selling, but the general opinion was that 
the advantages outweighed any possible 
disadvantages. Someone observed that 
there was a marked decline in the aver¬ 
age physical condition of the Negroes, 
and this was taken as indicating that in 
all probability tuberculosis or some other 
form of disease would solve the prob¬ 
lem. 

I did not hear any of the gentlemen at 
any time say anything to indicate a be¬ 
lief that the South or the country owed 
any duty to the Negroes except to get 
rid of them. I have never heard any 

















































































of jesting and expected to see the com¬ 
pany so accept it. But his hearers only 
nodded their heads with an apparent 
sense of understanding, and I saw that 
what was alleged to have happened at 
Galveston, whether true or not, repre¬ 
sented a feeling widespread and genuine 
among the whites and that what this 
signified 'was the explanation of many 
other bloody records besides those of 
Galveston. 

Nothing cotild be farther from my 
thought than to intimate that these two 
incidents, taken from a full sheaf of ob¬ 
servations and travels through the 
South, reveal the ideas of all Southern¬ 
ers. I do not know that they repre¬ 
sent the ideas of a majority of South¬ 
erners. I do know that many men of 
the South would instantly repudiate and 
resent them as barbarous and cruel. But 
I also know that whatever might be the 
numerical division on this question the 
feeling of intense, blind, passionate 
hatred that prompted these expressions 
and made them natural and unpremed¬ 
itated is the identical feeling that seems 
more and more to direct the policy of 
the Southern States. 

It may not be in all respects the feel¬ 
ing of the majority, but it is certainly 
the feeling of those that make the laws 
and direct the government; and as long 
as that is the fact all those that believe 
in democracy, liberty and equality need 
no other inspiration to protest. Here is 
enough of an issue to engage their ut¬ 
most sympathies and assistance if they 
are sincere. 

As to the fact that these are the dom¬ 
inant ideas, I need cite only the savage 
policy of the Southern States toward 
Negro education, the appalling figures 
of Negro illiteracy, the apparent purpose 


Southerner of this order make any such 
admission nor concede that the Negroes 
had any right to education or citizenship 
or a fair chance ,'ih life. A suggestion 
to that effect has usually been regarded 
as absurd, lunatic or incomprehensible. 
The Negro, in my observation, is regard¬ 
ed basically- as-' a wilful and hateful in¬ 
truder whose presence is hy all men 
rightfully resented. 

Now the men that I listened to in the 
lawyer’s office were without exception 
good men. They were able, intelligent 
and honest; on any other subject in the 
world they were reasonable and just; 
toward all other persons but Negro per¬ 
sons they were kindly, generous and 
charitable. I think all were professing 
Christians, and I know all were of irre¬ 
proachable characters. To relieve the 
unfortunate of their own color they 
would at all times do most generous 
things, and at any news of any great 
disaster among their own people they 
were moved with genuine pity. Yet 
they would learn with satisfaction of 
the progress of disease among colored 
persons and talk coldbloodedly of the 
relative merits of cocaine and consump¬ 
tion in reducing the Negro popula¬ 
tion. 

A short time before, seated in the buf¬ 
fet car of a Southern Pacific express 
from New Orleans, I had heard men of 
a coarser type talking about the Galves¬ 
ton flood. One of them, a Galveston 
man, said that the militia shot a large 
number of Negroes for alleged looting, 
but that not five per cent, of the men 
shot were looters or had any idea of 
theft. He said: 

“It was too good a chance to kill nig¬ 
gers and the boys couldn’t let it go by.” 

I thought this was some hideous form 


to obliterate the Negro schools, the un¬ 
constitutional laws by which the Negro 
has been deprived of his citizenship, the 
horrors of the “jim-crow" cars on the 
railroads, the steady increase of the ban 
laid upon the Negro workingman, the 
increasing dangers in which the Negro 
at the South leads his life, the increas¬ 
ing perversion of justice, the increase of 
practical anarchy at the South so far as 
the relations of whites and Negroes are 
concerned. All of these perilous mani¬ 
festations and many others are obviously 
the fruits of such feelings as the six 
lawyers indicated when they discussed 
consumption and cocaine as relative 
means of grace. 

I put aside, for the time being, the 
graver consideration of the effects of 
these things upon the Negro victims: I 
look now merely at their effect upon 
the dominant whites of the South. I 

protest that for their own sakes the 
white people of the South cannot afford 
to let this downward drift go farther. 
Here is a vast white population whose 
controlling thought at all times is 
hatred. Neither an individual nor a 
population can afford to indulge in that 
most deadly luxury. Men are not so 
constituted. Invariably the hater fares 
worse than the hated. It is an abso¬ 
lute and certain law of life. 

If this blind and essentially brutal pas¬ 
sion of hatred that Animates the whites 
toward the Negroes of the South and 
daily increases is not to have dreadful 
results it will reverse all the lessons of 
history. If there be any one thing that 
the experience of mankind has so far 
demonstrated it is that nations must pay 
on the nail. If they tolerate ignorance 
they must pay the penalty in crime; if 
they sow injustice they will reap wrong; 


if they indulge in oppression they will 
insure disaster. These things are in- 
evitable. 

For years I have been accustomed to 
hear Northern men say of the race prob¬ 
lem that it is a Southern question and 
should be left to the South. “The South¬ 
ern people understand the Negro: they 
know how to deal with him. They 
should be let alone with their own af¬ 
fairs.” This, I think, represents the aver¬ 
age sentiment among the educated 
classes of the North. 

Exactly the same comments were 
once made at the North about slavery. 

With infinitely more reason one might 
have said the same thing of the nobles 
of the old regime in France before 1789. 
They understood the peasants; they best 
knew how to deal with the issue; it was 
their affair. Yet when that pyramid of 
wrong heaped upon wrong finally col¬ 
lapsed how clear before the world was 
revealed the fact that the nobles had 
not understood the peasants, that they 
had not known best how to deal with 
the issue, that it was not their affair, 
but the affair of civilization. Instead of 
being “the best judges of the situation 
because they were on the ground, a 
homespun printer far off in Philadelphia 
could have taught wisdom about it they 
never dreamed of. 

It is so now in the South. Prejudice 
and passion are the worst possible in¬ 
structors. The people of the South, or 
many of them, do not seem able to see 
that eternal verities are not to be al¬ 
tered to suit inherited prejudices, that 
justice is still justice, men are still men, 
right is still right, and that the moment 
we attempt tQ make distinctions and dif¬ 
ferences about the status of men before 
the law we throw down the whole struc- 


































































ture of civilization that has been rearea 
through so many years at so great a 

cost. 

The nation cannot endure half with 
rights and half with none any more than 
it could endure half slave and half free. 
It is not merely the black disgrace be¬ 
fore the world of an enlightened country 
that plays these sorry tricks upon a de¬ 
fenceless minority of its people. There 
is also the other fact that whenever the 
rights of one man are destroyed the 
rights of all men are impaired. Every 
time justice has been perverted to wreak 
popular prejudice on a colored man the 
whole system of justice has been weak¬ 
ened for everybody. Organized society 
will not stand such strains. What the 
South is really doing is to create a kind 
of anarchy certain to react upon its 
creators. You cannot deliberately fos¬ 
ter ignorance and lawlessness without 
paying the price. 

I have heard certain Americans speak 
with a curious bias about all these 
things. They seem to think that by 
some ethical jugglery we have a duty to 
educate the Filipinos but none to edu¬ 
cate American Negroes: that the Ha- 
waiians have rights but Negroes have 
none: that we should deal justly with 
Porto Ricans but have no obligations 


justice. We dragged the i\iegroes in 
chains from Africa, therefore we are 
under no obligation to give them any¬ 
thing except odd kicks and monstrous 
injustice. Would not that be an extra¬ 
ordinary conception of ethics? 

It is in no spirit of hostility toward 
the people of the South that we protest 
against all this. Those that protest are 
moved as much in the interest of the 
South as of the rest of the country—at 
least as much. Before the war South¬ 
ern slave owners looked upon the Aboli¬ 
tionists as their worst enemies. It is 
now perfectly clear that the Abolition¬ 
ists were the best friends the South ever 
had, for they wished to remove from 
the Southern people an absolutely fatal 
blight. It is the same way to-day. Those 
that insist upon justice and opportunity 
for the Negro are the South’s best 
friends, and it has no enemies worse 
than the complacent, comfortable and 
indifferent Northerner that being con¬ 
fronted with the growing menace of this 
issue says: “Leave it to the South. The 
South understands the Negro and knows 
what is best to do.” 
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The entire world, civilized and uncivilized, suuera 
abnormal sex consciousness. History » one 
record ot the crimes of man against man. The 
crimes of man against woman is not yet 
Out of the deep mystery of sex grow all the 
against each other. In 

is perhaps as culpable as man. The 

- has always 

Marriage is 
what is 
be lowered 
cannot save men and 


from an 

An Abnormal 

Sex Conscious- story 0 f the 
ness. written. 

wrongs of man and woman 

the present stage of affairs wo.man 
physical and material enslave both, 
been a po.tent weapon 1— —--- 
no safeguard against these sins 
often called love—a much misused term, 
daily by selfishness and moral levity, 
women, it is men and women w 
is supported in a deep moral sense, 
into lo.ve of the right, is marriage a 
The crime of assault is the worst, 
vailing sex consciousness. No one « 
grave and revolting a crime, but it lias so 
tbe black man’s ease that the words, 

a sto,ck phrase in the discussion. 

There is a long list of unrecorded cr 
be taken into account in a fair <..- 
tween high and low, rich and poor, 
the -chief sinners are to be found, 
the avenues, where vice is surrounded with 
wealth even of culture, are a worse menace l. 
on State and Ilalsted streets. The poor are 
Unions. They have neither the gold nor 


Lessons from the Atlanta Riots 


Tbe vanity of women 
for their own and men’s destruction. 

of the flesh, nor even love, or 
Marriage may be 
Marriage c- 

■ho must save marriage. Only where love 
and the love of two reaches upward 
sacrament. 

, most brutal expression of this pre¬ 
paid seek to mitigate or condone so 
often remained unproved in 
the alleged crime,” have become 

rime and misdoing which must 
discussion of this painful theme. As be- 
1)1 aek and white, we know well where 
The sumptuous resorts oh some of 
■’i all the appurtenances of 
to society than the low dives 
not able to hide their mis- 
the cunning to win immunity 
;t the law and the moral order. The black man Is 
poor. His black skin aggravates every fault and 
veu his virtues unacceptable. In so hostile a social atmosphere 
is always pre-judged. 

The main origin of the Atlanta rio.ts was well under¬ 
stood from the first. This was shown in the verdict 
of the Fulton Grand Jury, which placed the responsl- 
bilitv on the politicians and an inflammatory press; 
more specifically on Hoke Smith and his paper, the At¬ 
lanta News. The importance of this action, in a south 
ern jury, must not be overlooked in horror of the deeds which evoked it 
It docs'something to relieve the odium under which tlie Soutliiests n 
mattere of this kind. So do the brave utteran^ « 

Fleming, ex-member of Congress from Georgia. • - ’ ’ 

his deep indignation and sense of disgrace over the riots and the u eth 


.erica presents one of the most peculiar and 
L contest not unjustly often called a war, so 
th sides, so fatal the results. But this prob- 
ar or war methods, only through the deliber- 
both sides the racial line. 

’-problem alone nor is it a 

It is a national problem. In its 
t is a world problem. The dark-skinned 
coming to the front in the conduct of the 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy Is on trial, 

_many weak spots 

) twentieth century is the problem of 
the oft-quoted words of Prof. Du Bois. It is the social 
' ;.::r slave which gives the question a peculiar 

This fact obscures every o.ther, clouds reason 
Race feeling is but one form of class or caste 
is at bottom social prejudice, springing from that love of 
ish to monopolize which the ruling class or party always 

_ *■ - - which most inflames feeling 

Eason is the crime of assault. What is 
and meaning of this crime, its true 
bound to note that this 
section or set of people, 
all told, more white than black 
j m A few years ago the Chicago 
1*; which showed that there had been 
for this offense In the county of Cook during 
Second, great as this crime is, we 
3 when committed by a black man 
Also we are to keep in mind the infinitely 
crimes of the white man against the black 
kite, not a race questio.n 


The race problem in Am 
bitter contests in history, a 
intense is the feeling on bot 
lem will not be settled by w 
ate wisdom of 


the best minds on 

This is not the Negro's 
southern problem, 
largest aspect it 
peoples are c— 
world’s affairs. 

our Christian civilization betrays 
in its armo,r. “The problem of the 
the color line,” are 
status of the Negro as former 
aspect here in America, 
and destroys justice, 
prejudice. It i 
rule and the w 
show. 


A National 
Problem. 


The factor in the case w 
and destroys rt.. 
the real animus 
psychology? First, we are 
crime is not confined to one 
and that there are, : 
offenders against the law and decency 
Reco.rd-Herald gathered statistics wL. 
more arrests of white men -— 
the year than In the entire South, 
are to remember that it is no noise 
against a white woman, i 
larger number of the same 
woman. This is not a question of black and wl 
but a sex question. 


The Crime 
of Assault. 


Politics and 
Yellow 
Journalism. 



























































ods employed by men like Hoke Srnfithj, „ clansmau , The lat- 

Dixon, author of “The Leopard ' ®| ot ^ a f sll .„ He protested against the 
ier work he pronounced u ^ty and fi i tbe 00 „ s titutio.n-talk 

doctrine of race hatred and a “ e “ pt t , ame ndraents—and open frauds 
of abolishing the fourteenth and flttee quest ion is rational and 

at the ballot-box. His attitud* “ Moderation we can live together 

humane. “If bo.th raceswillactwith more significant words: 

in peace and prosperity. He adds these^ ^ „ a „ rf3 . it is ns neces- 
“Tlic preservation of iace P ® t0 punish bad opes. There nie 

one to be punished, 


The ex-Congressman and a ' e “ b « s * spokPs . 
Jury who. put the blame ^ Murphy, 

New Voices in “ aao£ present South, is another. A more 

the South. au « nt con tribution to the literature voicing more 

ideas and a more i “Auto- 

articles in the Atlantic Mont y, > g ^ soon to be published in 
biography o.t a Sou®ner. ^ a deep impression. Its pathos, 

its’munor its wise'philosophy and narrative art will combine to g te 1 

—.» «* sr 

ttflfe. for a ..»« S, timidity a- ^ 

They rebuke the ladles* si more discriminating 

.a ««•■»“»• * 

judgment all round. Mr. ; » ke a word of timely caution to 

Atlanta shortly after the uots 1 . ' , tv aud wholesale condem- 

white and black, warning each against too hasty 

natio,n of the other. 


we consider onVteaditons, the North is more culpa¬ 
ble The tone of both press and pulpit lias been vagu 

HHSfitfrraaw 


Need of Better 
Sentiment in 
the North. 

northern apathy. 
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I The leading journals spoke 

SS a-... w 

Grand Jury which had placed ^era P ‘ and race discrimination 
asked: “Does not this actually f «*£r2ETLast Wednesday the At 
into a fundamental principle of « serm0 n on the need of mis- 

lanta Constitution preached o. two Js h tQ w hltes on the 

“*' k " nd *“"• 

befo.re the law.” tllis 

The Chicago Tribune a " d 

theme to many of its readers, P ' t0 doubt the value of clviliza- 

humanity: “Tlie Atlantariotsincli.e^ restralnlng p0W er. It should 

tion. They make o.ne race prejudice so bitter that guiltless per- 

make the South ashamed <> f a P tbey be iong to the Negro race. It 
sons are killed and nKumcd becau e t J sta te of Georgia if the 

will be a disgrace to Atlantaand to the w fm . murder , 

leaders of these me.bs are not arrested a ln Russia . 

There were many comparisons wi\ be ' e ca ption “An American Kish- 
The Outlook printed an editor'a^un « J .. p>lack Journalism,” and 
enev.” I. K. Friedman, of the New , at i on : “At a time when 

denied the sincerity of the Sout s p ^ J ( . alim ,ess and moderation, 

the race problem calls for sober M P buma n passions, re-enacts 
black journalism "Pl-a s o the wo oUnv , 

the law of the jungle, the red too.ti {ce aU tbe time in 

Mr. Louis F. Post, of The r "“^ ln 0 “ cln i problems of the day. In 
his weekly discussions of Hie P^ ^ periodicals the full 
the editorial column and I ^ to t he righteous side in this 

weight of his doughty little sheet g ^ Bois . ., Litany ... Many a 
discussion. The mdependent printed from the pulpit, among 

word of rebuke and moral q appe *’ n t o race war is guilty of murder 
which we select two : Whoever inc is here because the 

and treason, said B shop Fallow^ ^ Hls var iegated co.lor 

white man brought him, a d t0 b i aP k womanhood. He can 

bespeaks the wrongs tone by^hHejg ^ he can be educated, and 
neither be expurgated nor • ace t0 white society.” 

the educated black man is not a menace cl . in ,e the 

Rev. John Faville. of Peom- dec ' ar * d ^Ufe for at the stake some- 
U,;;;:’ i"have°themght "i^Go'd’s'judgnient against the white race In our 
































































nation for its treatment of the 'him. ’u-'to his dcmin.''to 

rATjTi brutality against the sisters and daugh¬ 
ters "the wives and mothers of his race. 

Hundreds of other extracts might he given showing 

nna" nkouini! pnbl.‘ S W “• 

An English- “^he^tnournahst, Mr. H. G Wells, in 
man’s View. er - s Monthly last September. Mr .’* 

the question with the Impartial eyes of the f omgner 
al ,d a professed globetrotter who. 

I view. Me speaks with astohlshment^ofjhe propor . 

of the average American ue "’ 4 d p by the accidents of his <>.wn 
tion. “What each man knows s picked Pj by prejudlcc , 

untrained observation, by C01 ^ ‘ „ality of this discussion is variable 
by hastily-read newspapers. J 1 iU i m its his liking for “these 

but on the whole pretty lot . - • . America has to, show 

gentle, human, than the qual- 

in heroic living today, ° hundreds of colored people to 

ity of the resolve, the steaMast effort o ^ whnt scraps of re¬ 
live blamelessly and honorably, geU r. in<r thelr hold on a civiliza- 

finement, beauty and le ^n ng 3 ^ \ Baeh educated colored man 

tion they are grudged and denie • ^ . , Every such man stands, one 

is an ambassador to civ -< • vicarious character, 

s‘s, “ ,s£ • 

° Foraker spoke a needed word on Federal Responsibility. 

vL that it seemed an easy matter to protect the lives and prop- 
A f72?rci«i r»» and the Philippines, he asked: “1 

he has never been gluilty of any violation whatever. 

Another si-n of encouragement may be fo.und in the prompt dealing 

j-m&jeus: s ssrszts:- 

the affair was closed. Later the same play was barred the stage b.v 
Mayor Pentz, in York, Pa. 




utterances like these I have citeu, we 
-—3 dawn of a better day. Neither 
laborious gathering of statistics are 
hough both arguments and statis- 
,. Only patience and the love of 
out of these difficulties, most o.f 
timid and evil imagination. We 
[. We must work it out, together, 

,rds the most interesting and in- 
in tliis or any age, could we but 
onceptions, and deal with it fairly- 
ell into a deep moral error, which 
I counteract by peaceful measures, 
an outward, legal sense the mis- 
,-rongs are not so easily undone by mere 
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they cling to them; nevertheless, it is 
largely through these customs and 
manners that new groups are assimi¬ 
lated into civilization. 

Added to this is the fact that a de¬ 
cent colored family, if it is also poor, 
often finds it difficult to rent a house 
save one that is undesirable, because 
situated near a red-light district, and 
the family in the community least 
equipped with social tradition is forced 
to expose its daughters to the most fla¬ 
grantly immoral conditions the com¬ 
munity permits. This is but one of the 
many examples of the harmful effects 
of race segregation which might be 
instanced. 

Another result of race antagonism 
is the readiness to irritation which in 
time characterizes the intercourse of 
the two races. We stupidly force one 
race to demand as a right from the 
other those things which should be ac¬ 
corded as a courtesy, and every meet¬ 
ing between representatives of the two 
races is easily characterized by inso¬ 
lence and arrogance. To the friction 
of city life, and the complications of 
modern intercourse, is added this 
primitive race animosity which should 
long since have been outgrown. When 
the white people in a city are tacitly 
leagued against the colored people 
within its borders, the result is sure to 
be disastrous, but there are still 
graver dangers in permitting the prim¬ 
itive instinct to survive and to become 
self-assertive. When race antagonism 
manifests itself through lynching, it 
defiantly insists that it is superior to 
all those laws which have been grad¬ 
ually evolved during thousands of 


years, and which form at once the rec¬ 
ord and the instrument of civilization. 
The fact that this race antagonism en¬ 
ables the men acting under its impul¬ 
sion to justify themselves in their law¬ 
lessness constitutes the great danger 
of the situation. The men claim that 
they.are executing a primitive retribu¬ 
tion which precedes all law, and in 
this belief they put themselves in a 
position where they cannot be rea¬ 
soned with, although this dangerous 
manifestation must constantly be reck¬ 
oned with as a deterrent to progress 
and a menace to orderly living. More¬ 
over, this race antagonism is very close 
to the one thing in human relations 
which is uglier than itself, namely, sex 
antagonism, and in every defense 
made in its behalf an appeal to the lat¬ 
ter antagonism is closely interwoven. 
Many men in every community justify 
violence when it is committed under 
the impulsion of these two antag¬ 
onisms, and others carelessly assert 
that great laws of human intercourse, 
first and foremost founded upon jus¬ 
tice and right relations between man 
and man, should thus be disregarded 
and destroyed. 

If the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People will 
soberly take up every flagrant case of 
lawbreaking, and if it allow no with¬ 
drawal of constitutional rights to pass 
' unchallenged, it will perform a most 
useful service to America and for the 
advancement of all its citizens. Many 
other opportunities may be open in 
time to such an association, but is not 
this its first and most obvious obliga¬ 
tion ? 



Publications of the National Association for 
Price 1 cent; 50 cents per hundred. 


the Advancement of Colored People No 
Address 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF 
NEGROES 

BY THE REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


THE CONDITION OF THE NEGRO 

The condition of the Negro in the South to-day is an unspeakable 
disgrace to that American civilization of ours which we are fond of 
describing as founded upon the basic principle that all men are created 
free and equal,” and it is destined to be, I believe, centuries hence, one 
of the wonders of human history that in the face of the oppression which 
is being visited upon ten millions and more of our fellow-citizens at this 
moment, the rest of us are content to remain silent and indifferent. 

The political freedom of the black man in this country was purchased 
at a price which staggered the world. Blood was poured forth like 
water, treasure was expended at the rate of millions a day, not in order 
merely that the Union might be preserved, but, more, that the Negro 
might be emancipated from the bonds of chattel slavery, and a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people, might for the first time 
be established upon the earth. 

A full half century has passed away since that momentous struggle 
was completed, and yet to-day, when we turn to the South and ask 
regarding the condition of our black brother, for whose freedom our 
fathers paid so dearly, we find that his condition is little better than that 
of his father, who was bought and sold upon the block. “The Negro 
to-day,” says an influential New York clergyman, is free on paper, 
the black man is one of our fellow-citizens in theory. He is reckoned 
as a man and not as an animal on the tables of the United States census.” 
But, as a matter of fact, in the everyday world of practical affairs, the 
Negro is still a slave, and if there is anything that is perfectly plain in 
the public sentiment of the South, it is that the Negro shall be made to 
keep that place of shameful subjection from which we believed that he 
had been rescued by the blood and fury of the great rebellion. He is 
denied the ballot. He is socially ostracized. He is excluded from public 
buildings, railroad stations, libraries, and theatres. He is denied justice 
in our courts. He is held as a peon on countless plantations. He is 
oppressed, degraded, enslaved in every political, industrial, and social 

relation. 

THE FEAR OF AGITATION 

And yet, in the face of this unspeakable situation, we find the people 
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Of the North indifferent and complacent, and whenever any brave man 
arises to speak his condemnation of this mtqutty. he ,s denounced as 
a careless agitator and ignoran* fanatic. On every hand we are be.ng 
told that the Negro question is too del,cate for publ.c d.scuss.on, an 
that we must leave this problem to be worked out naturally and qu.etl. 
by the passage of time. We are told that to d.scuss th.s quest,on upon 
a basis of simple justice will hurt business-as though business were o 
any importance when the life, liberty, and happiness of rmlhons of 
human beings are at stake. We are told that to d.scuss th.s quest.on 
will offend the Southern whites—as though it were not our duty to offend 
them when they are the arrogant and blinded oppressors of an ent.re people. 
Are they not offending us, I should like to know, by the.r den.al to 
the black man of those rights of industnal opportumty and pohtical mde- 
pendence which have been bought and paid for by the blood of tens 
of thousands of heroic men? We are told that to discuss this question 
at the present time is inexpedient—as though expediency should ^ever be 
consulted when “wrong rules the land and waiting justice sleeps. 1 he 
truth of the matter is that there is but one thing to be considered here, 
and that is that ten millions and more of our fellow-citizens are being 
denied those rights and privileges which are legally and morally theirs, 
and any man who is silent in the face of this oppression is himself a 
partner to the crime which is being committed. Business, the feelings o 
our Southern fellow-citizens, questions of expediency all these things 
must be cast aside once and for all, and like the Hebrew prophets of 
old, we must lift up our voices and spare not! It is with the Negro 
question as with every other great social question of our time. 


THE WIDE DEMAND FOR JUSTICE 

We are living in an age which is characterized by a growing demand 
for social justice. Never in the history of the world was there a time 
when people were so eager for such a readjustment of social conditions 
that high and low, rich and poor, capitalist and laborer, shall be placed 
upon a plane of equal privilege and opportunity. Justice is the great 
battle cry of the hour. We are declaring that justice must be done to 
the laboring man who is injured in the performance of his duty, and there¬ 
fore Employers* Liability Bills are being introduced into all of our Legis¬ 
latures. We are being told that justice must be done to little boys and 
little girls, and therefore we are demanding that child labor shall be 
abolished. We are being told that justice must be done to the criminal, 
and therefore we are seeking great reforms in penal legislation and admin¬ 
istration. We are being told that justice must be done to those who do 
the work of the world, and therefore we are fighting for an eight-hour 
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day, for the abolition of the wage system, for the public ownership of 
the means of production and distribution. We are being told that justice 
must be done in the acquisition and distribution of wealth, and therefore 
we are seeking vital reforms in our systems of taxation, so that the poor 
man shall not be taxed of his poverty, and the rich man shall be made 
to pay those taxes which he ought and is able to pay. We are demand¬ 
ing all of these great changes in society because it is just that they should 
come. And we are demanding that this justice should be done, not in 
the dim and distant future, but to-morrow. And why, I ask you, does 
not the same thing hold true in our treatment of the black man? Here 
is injustice of the grossest kind—here is social inequity of the worst 
description—and why, in the name of common sense, should this par¬ 
ticular problem of justice be indefinitely postponed, while all others are 
demanding and receiving immediate and uncompromising consideration? 

We are face to face here, after all, with a second great struggle for 
the emancipation of an enslaved people, and in this second struggle we 
must take as our motto the words which were made immortal by the 
great abolitionist who was the leader of the first great fight for liberty 
here in America: “I am in earnest, I will not equivocate, I will not 
excuse, I will not retreat a single inch, I will be heard.’* If this is to 
be the spirit of this National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, as I believe that it is, its work is the work of God, and even 
though its numbers may at first be few, it may content and strengthen 
itself with the thought that its two or three on the side of God are 
the majority. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE NEGRO 

The new enslavement of the Negro manifests itself in strange and 
various forms, but perhaps the most cruel and inexcusable of them all 
is that which we know as disfranchisement. No sooner had the Negro 
been freed by the 13th amendment to the Constitution, than at once 
inquiry arose as to whether he should be enfranchised. The answer was 
not slow in coming, for, on February 13th, 1868, Congress passed the 
15th amendment to the Constitution and on March 30th, 1870, this was 
declared ratified by the necessary three-fourths of the States. “The 
rights of the citizens of the United States to vote,” the amendment read, 
“shall not be abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” Since the passing of 
this amendment, Negro suffrage has entered upon three distinct stages, 
each one of which we must briefly describe. 

The first period, which lasted ten years—till the spring of 1877— 
; c rharacterized as the period of Negro domination. It is a gloomy 






































and disheartening picture which we are obliged to contemplate. The 
Negro, just freed from slavery, as unfit for the duties of responsible 
citizenship as a little child, was suddenly placed in full control of the 
State Governments of the South, and the result was, of course, deplorable. 
Everywhere were misrule and corruption, marked by incompetence on the 
part of the black man, and extravagance and greed on the part of the 
white man. The memory of those frightful “carpet-bag" days still 
haunts the South, and stands to-day as the most persuasive argument 
against the extension of Negro suffrage. In spite of all the misery of 
this period, however, this much must be said in behalf of the ignorant 

Negro, unexpectedly confronted with the problems of government_that 

had the Southern whites themselves undertaken, patiently and courage¬ 
ously, the political leadership of the colored people, instead of sulking 
in their tents like the Homeric Achilles, and leaving them a prey to 
the unscrupulous adventurers who swarmed from the North like vultures, 
the story of this epoch of Negro domination would have been far different. 
As it was, business interests were ruined, the old order of society shattered, 
and all political divisions deranged. Such a state of things could not last. 
But the remedy was worse than the disease. Instead of using moral 
force, brute force was adopted as the instrument for securing white 
supremacy. Colored voters were intimidated and threatened, ballot 
boxes were systematically stuffed, and forgery of tally-sheets openly prac¬ 
tised. Thus State after State was reclaimed, and when, in 1877, Presi¬ 
dent Hayes recognized these white State governments. Negro rule’ was a 


Mississippi was the hrst State to disfranchise her Negro voters by 
legal enactments. This was accomplished in 1890 by a constitutional 
convention. South Carolina followed the example of her sister State 
in 1895, Louisiana in 1897, North Carolina in 1900. Virginia in 
1902, Alabama in 1904, and other Southern States have lately joined, 
or, as in the case of Maryland and Oklahoma, seem on the point ot 
joining, this melancholy procession. In all these States, disqualification 
of the Negro voter has been based upon illiteracy—the test of reading 
and writing. But when this scheme was first proposed in the South, there 
immediately appeared one great obstacle in the way of its adoption. It 
soon became evident to the Southerners that, in disfranchising the illiterate 
. egroes by the imposition of educational qualifications, they would also 
have to disfranchise no small part of their white population—that part, 
namely, which was below any educational standards high enough to 
shut out the great mass of the Negroes. This was a serious matter, 
indeed, as is shown by the fact that the percentage of illiterates in the 
white population over ten years of age in the Southern States was 12 
per cent, in 1900. To expect such a proportion of the white voters 
to disfranchise themselves solely for the sake of excluding the Negroes 
was certainly to expect too much. What. then, was to be done? 
Obviously, some way must be found by which the illiterate Negroes 
should be disfranchised and yet the ballot retained for the illiterate whites. 
Southern ingenuity and the supposed necessities of the situation soon 
solved the riddle, and to-day, without going into details, we find in 
general two distinct modes by which this distinction between the white 
and the black voters is accomplished. First, the law provides an educa¬ 
tional qualification for voters, with an “understanding” clause for the 
ignorant whites. This device is exemplified best in Mississippi and South 
Carolina. In the former State, the Constitution of 1890, after providing 
that every male inhabitant, after a certain term of residence within the 
State shall have the right to vote, makes the all-important reservation 
in section 244 that, in addition, “every elector shall be able to read any 
section of the Constitution, or he shall be able to understand the same 
when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof." The 
application of such a law as this of Mississippi is simplicity itself. An 
ignorant white, unable to read, is given to interpret some such clause of 
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till 1890. This is the period of the illegal disfranchisement of the Negro. 

he whites, now lords of all. were determined to retain what they had 
won. he means employed to this end were violence against the blacks, 
traud at the voting booths, political, social, and business ostracism of 
all the whites who in any way showed sympathy for the Negro. The 
white-cappers" and the Ku-KIux clan performed their terrible work. 
But such a state of practical anarchy could not long endure. The 
whttes w„„,d o violence and f,..d-i„ S„,t., Tillman', graphic 
. e ve cheated the niggers, we’ve threatened them, we’ve mur- 
e red them—and now we’re going to disfranchise them.” In truth, 
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clause as that providing for ex post facto laws, or that defining the writ 
of habeas corpus, which a practised lawyer would find it difficult to 
explain deariy and fully, with the inevitable result that the Negro is 
declared disqualified. The registration officer, in other words, is, by 
this so-called “understanding” clause, given absolute powers of disquali¬ 
fication, and finds it entirely possible, in accordance with the law, to give 
a vote to the white stevedore, who never read a word or wrote a sentence 
in his life, and, on the other hand, to deny this vote to a black college 
graduate. 

THE “GRANDFATHER”CLAUSE 

But this mode of discrimination between white and black, as the 
earlier, is also the more cumbersome and ineffective. The second mode 
of disfranchising the Negroes, to which I referred a moment ago, gets at 
the desired result with far greater expedition and surety. This second 
mode provides an educational qualification, like the first, but has in 
addition the famous “grandfather" clause for illiterate whites. This is 
best exemplified in Louisiana and North Carolina. The Constitu¬ 
tion of Louisiana, for instance, after making the usual educational, 
property, and residence qualification, provides that “no male person who 
was on January I, 1867. or at any date prior thereto, entitled to vote, 
.... or no son or grandson of any such person .... shall be denied 
the right to register and vote by reason of his failure to possess the 
educational or property qualifications prescribed by this Constitution.” 
Inasmuch as nobody but a white person could vote prior to January I, 

. .jf* " ob : ious at a 8 la nce that this Louisiana Constitution, while 
rigidly disfranchising Negroes by its educational qualifications, at the 
same time, through the medium of this so-called “grandfather" clause, 
retains the ballot for all whites, whether they be educated or otherwise. 

nder such a clause it is impossible for a registration officer to 
enfranchise a Negro, and equally impossible for him to disfranchise a 
white. Even while our cheeks burn with indignation at the iniquitous 

slice of such a measure, we cannot help admiring its masterful adap- 
ration ot means to ends. 


the negro vote 

Here, now, in this very brief and simple statement of the provisions of 
, Va L n ° US d 'f ranc hisement laws of the South, do we have the story of 
how they work to the disadvantage of every man who has a black skin. 
Nor is this any mere theorizing upon my part, as may be shown by a few 
gures revealing the astounding results of these provisions. In 1876, in 

• 6 /aqa ° Negr ° d ° mmatl0n - the black vote in Louisiana was 75,315; 
m 1898, one year after the passage of the constitutional enactment, in 
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spite of the immense increase of population, the vote had dwindled to 
5,667; in 1876, in South Carolina, the black vote amounted to 92,081, 
in 1898 it was only 2,823; in 1876, in Mississippi, the black vote was 
52,705, in 1898 it was a paltry 3,373. If fairly administered upon 
a sound basis of educational qualifications, the enactment of these laws 
would of course have meant a very substantial reduction of the Negro 
vote in each one of these States. But any such reduction as this which 
I have indicated is absurd, as is impressively shown by the illiteracy figures 
of the census of 1900. Thus in Louisiana, where the Negro vote was 
reduced in one year over 92 per cent., and this without taking into account 
at all the increase of the population in twenty years, the percentage of 
illiteracy was only 61 per cent. In Mississippi, where the Negro vote, 
by the administration of these laws, was reduced 93 per cent., the 
percentage of illiteracy was only 49.1 per cent. And in South Carolina, 
where the Negro vote was reduced almost 97 per cent., the percentage 
of illiterates among the blacks was only 52 per cent. Such figures as 
these show us that the Negro in the South to-day is disfranchised almost 
as effectively as before the Civil War, and disfranchised not because of 
illiteracy, but because of color. 

THE BALLOT AND DEMOCRACY 

Now, just here, in this statement of the provisions of the disfranchise¬ 
ment laws, and in these figures which show the actual working of these 
laws, do we have a perfectly clear revelation of the damnable iniquity 
of this whole business. The story which here is told of the disfranchise¬ 
ment of one great portion of our population might seem possible in darkest 
Russia, but seems literally inconceivable in democratic America one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-four years after the adoption of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and forty-seven years after the announcement of the Proclamation 
of Emancipation. For the one thing for which our country stands, as 
we like to think, is free government, and the very essence of that freedom 
in government is the exercise by all men of the right of franchise. The 
ballot is the instrument of democracy, and the ballot box is its symbol. 
All the long battles for political freedom have centred around this very 
question of voting. Ever since the year 1832 the English people have 
slowly but surely been building in their nation, amid all its inheritance 
of monarchy and aristocracy, the fabric of free government, and every 
forward step in this great struggle has been signalized by the extension 
of the right of franchise to larger and larger sections of the population. 
To-day political democracy has truly been won in England, and now, 
this victory secured, we find them advancing into the greater battle for 
industrial democracy. In much the same way we see the fight being 
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THE BETRAYAL OF DEMOCRACY 


constitution, which is written in letters of blood, openly defied by a half- 
dozen or more of the sovereign States of America. I do not believe that 
have any more respect for this somewhat antiquated Constitution than 
the next man. I believe that there are few things more dangerous to 
national progress than the foolish worship of this instrument which now 
possesses the hearts of the great mass of our population. I believe that 
the Constitution is more and more coming to be a stumbling-block in the 
path of the nation. I know of nothing more farcically ridiculous than 
the solemn attempts of our Supreme Court to decide as to whether some 
elaborate piece of legislation recrardint* railmartc r»r ~~~ 


The injustice, therefore, of the Southern laws of disfranchisement is 
to be found in the first place in the simple fact that it is a betrayal of 
the ideals of democracy, and a gross subversion of the principles of free 
government. An entire class is outlawed from the State, a whole people 
is taxed without representation, an entire race is condemned to perpetual 
serfdom. If the equality of men means anything, it means equality of 
opportunity, and if equality of opportunity means anything in terms of 
politics or government, it means the equal opportunity of every man to 
cast one vote to decide the issues of administration, and to elect representa¬ 
tives in Legislature and Congress. We realize that we have at least the 
beginnings of a truly democratic government here in America, when, upon 
election day, we see rich and poor, high and low, men of every race and 
color and condition, walking side by side to the same ballot box and 
casting into that ballot box' a ballot, which, regardless of the man casting 
it, counts one in the determination of the political issue which is at stake. 
If one man, competent to know at all what he is doing, is denied the right 
to stand by that ballot box upon a plane of perfect equality with all his 
fellows, and denied this right upon grounds for which he is not responsible 
and which he cannot by any personal effort overcome, free government is 
to that extent subverted. What would we think if a law should be passed 
disfranchising a man because he is a Jew? What would we think if 
a Republican Legislature of New York should disfranchise all of the 
political districts of Tammany East Side? Why, we should cry that 
democracy was at an end, and free government destroyed; and yet it is 
exactly this thing which is done to-day in the majority of the Southern 
States. 

DEFIANCE OF LAW 

But there is a second result of the workings of these disfranchisement 
laws of the South which is even more serious than that of which I have 
just spoken. I refer to the fact that these laws involve not merely the 
subversion of our free government, but the subversion of all government 
whatsoever. These laws,—if I may be pardoned the apparent contra¬ 
diction mean anarchy; and the Southern statesmen who have written them 
upon their statute books are the most dangerous anarchists with which our 
country has to deal. If any statement in the Constitution of the United 
States is perfectly clear—if any portion of that Constitution was adopted 
by the united sentiment of a great people—if any paragraph was formu¬ 
lated to meet a perfectly definite situation—it is the 15th amendment, 
which specifically denies to the United States, or to any State, the right 
to abridge the franchise “because of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” And here to-dav do we find this sarrpd nmviciAn 


THE FAILURE OF THE COURTS 

Say what you will, the Constitution declares that the franchise shall 
not be denied to a man because he is black—and, say what you will, these 
Southerners declare that the franchise shall be denied to a man because 
he is black. To be sure, these laws do not provide this in so many words; 
but this is what they intend to do, and what they succeed in doing most 
admirably. Never were means adapted to ends with more diabolical 
cleverness. And yet the courts cannot or will not interfere. What we 
need is a little more common-sense in our administration of justice, which 
shall enable the courts to cling less closely to the “letter which killeth,” 
else will anarchy be everywhere triumphant and orderly government at an 
end. Professor Ross, in his recent book, entited “Latter-day Saints and 
Sinners,” declares that the defiance of law through the mockeries of 
judicial interpretation is one of the greatest perils to American society 
to-day. To illustrate his meaning he cites a case “in an Oregon city” 
where two men beat a woman on the street with a heavy strap. They 
were convicted by a jury under a statute which provided that “if any 
person shall assault and beat another with a cowhide, whip, stick, or like 
thing, such person shall be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
not less than one nor more than ten years.” And then he tells us how 
the case was appealed, and the men acquitted by the Supreme Court on 
the plea that the statute “contained nothing to bring the strap within the 


















class of instruments mentioned under cowhide, whip, stick, or like thing. 
This is a convincing illustration of this legal anarchy—but ten times more 
convincing, to my mind, are the wonderful laws which deny a man the 
franchise because his grandfather did not vote before January, 1867, and 
yet do not conflict with the constitutional provision that no State shall 
abridge the right to vote “because of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.*’ If these laws are to stand—if no President or Congress or 
Supreme Court can be found to resist these acts of nullification, then we 
might as well admit that our government is at an end, save as an instrument 
of oppression, and the liberties of none of us are safe. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT AND RELIGION 

But there is still another result of these disfranchisement laws, which 
means much to me and ought to mean much to every serious man. I mean 
their wanton and arrogant defiance of the ideals of our religion. I know 
that it is not common to-day to bring religious principles into considera¬ 
tion of such practical questions as this. But if I am myself a minister 
for any one reason, it is because I believe with all my heart and soul 
that religion is the greatest thing in the world, and, ultimately considered, 
is the commanding factor in every human relation. No problem is settled, 
said Wendell Phillips, till it is setted right—which, being interpreted, 
means that no problem is settled until it is settled in harmony with those 
eternal and universal ideals of truth which we mean by the idea of God. 
Now, if there is any religious truth which is fundamental, it is that of 
the brotherhood of man—and we are all agreed that religion will never 
have fulfilled its appointed task upon the earth until the ideal of human 
brotherhood is everywhere recognized and established. And we are also 
all agreed—those at least who have studied the question from the higher 
religious point of view—that the only definite obstacle in the way of the 
realization of this coveted brotherhood is that peculiar psychological feeling 
which nobody can explain or define, and which, for lack of a better word, 
I must call “prejudice.” By this I mean a kind of inborn, instinctive, 
antipathy which one race cherishes for another race, one nationality for 
another nationality, one individual for another individual. Nobody can 
give any satisfactory reason for the existence of these antipathies, and the 
person holding them is the last person in the world to be able to justify, 
his feeling upon a basis of rationality. But the prejudice is there, irrational, 
absurd, and yet one of the elemental and momentous facts of human life. 
The young child, without any training—in sheer caprice—will manifest 
the most violent antipathy for certain other human beings and even for 
certain animals. And this quality of prejudice is carried over with us 
into mature life and becomes one of the most distinctive characteristics 
of our individualities. And the catastrophe comes when these antipathies 


m or tanc.es, and so treated, but are regarded as phenomena of scient.fi, 
eaning. Now it is this senseless prejudice which lies at the bottom ol 
e ex,sting al.enat.on between the white man and the black. Endles. 
attempts have been made to justify this antipathy upon historical and scien- 
, grounds - h has been argued a thousand times that the Negro is of an in- 
enor race, that he is mcapable of civilized development, that he 
to the stage of the animal than the human, and must alway, 

But none of these serious attempts to dignify and explain 
prejudice has ever succeeded, for the simple reason that it f 
asis in actual fact than a woman’s dread of 

to a dog. Indeed, if we want t_L. 

of this prejudice of the Southern white 

only have to watch to-day the growing prejudice of our fellow-citizens 
on the Pacific Coast against the yellow man. The Westerners have no 
ant,pathy for the Negro, any more than the Southerners have antipathy 
or the Japanese—and yet each justifies his absurd illusion by exactly 
the same arguments of racial inferiority and degradation. Prejudice! 

rejudice against races, nations, classes, individuals—it is this which 
hopelessly divides mankind and makes human brotherhood seemingly impos- 
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this absurd 
has no more 
or a cat’s hostility 
to understand the whole illusory character 
... ......vi man against the black man, we 


SCIENCE AND PREJUDICE 

Josiah Royce, of Harvard, one of the leading psychologists of our 
time, made an elaborate study of this matter of prejudice a few years 
ago, and pronounced it a pure “illusion,” not to be “sanctified by the 
name of science.” He recognized that it was these senseless antipathies 
which were behind nearly all racial hatreds, class hatreds, religious hatreds, 
and admitted that they must for long play their part in human history. 
“But,” he continued, “what we can do about them is to try not to be 
fooled by them—not to take them seriously. We can remember that 
they are childish phenomena in our lives, phenomena on a level with a 
dread of snakes or of mice, phenomena which we share with the cats and 
dogs, not noble phenomena, but silly caprices of our complex natures.” 

Now, it is to my mind the crowning iniquity of these laws of disfran¬ 
chisement, which we are discussing, that they take up these “silly caprices,” 
as Professor Royce well calls them, and make of them the basis of 
government and the condition of organized society, and thereby make a 
mockery of the religion of human brotherhood which we profess to prac¬ 
tise. Nay, do more than this—use all the power of the State to make 
impossible the realization of this supreme religious ideal. For while I 























believe that the Negro is in no way constitutionally inferior to the 
while I believe that he is capable of endless development in all m l.zed 
practices and achievements-while I believe that the door is pen to 
him into all the realms of music, art. poetry, religion. I a - Jeliev that 
the erection of a foolish prejudice into a basis of governmen and a con^ 
hon of social organization, which is the immediate result of disfr nch.se 
ment laws, is bound to degrade the Negro, to reduce him to a level o 
inferiority where he does not naturally belong, and thus shut him 
forever from the circle of the human family. You may educate the Negro 
industrially for a thousand years-you may teach him to grow the best 
sweet potatoes in the Western hemisphere—you may make him sup em y 
efficient as a “hewer of wood and drawer of water.” but if you refuse to 
him the equal rights of citizenship, you perpetuate and sanctify prejudice 
and thus postpone indefinitely all hope of that human brotherhood o 
which every true prophet has dreamed, and for which every true servant 
of humanity has bravely labored. My friends, when all things have 
been said and done. I denounce the disfranchisement of the Negro because 
it prostitutes the State to the shameful work of mocking and paralyzing 
the religion that I preach. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE¬ 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Here now. are some of the results of disfranchisement of the Negro: 
First, the subversion of the ideals of political democracy; second the 
anarchistic destruction of the fabric of our American government; t lr . 
the nullifying of the true ideals of absolute religion. Other results are 
obvious—these are the ones which interest me. And what can we do 
about it? Some may say one thing, some another. 1 offer but one method 
of crusading—the one that interests me as a preacher. We can agitate, 
discuss, denounce, trouble. America to-day,, as Elijah of old troubled 
Israel. We can keep up the agitation against this insidious form of slavery, 
as Garrison and Phillips and Parker, in the face of the most bitter and 
cruel opposition, kept up the agitation against the earlier and more obvious 
form of slavery. We can keep this abomination before the people, know¬ 
ing, for our confidence and hope, that a straight appeal to the conscience 
of the American people has never yet failed of response. And it is to 
this work of keeping it before the people that I trust this Association may 
dedicate itself. 


Publications of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People No. 1. Price 5 cents ; $3.00 per hundred. Address. 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. 
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All of the members of the Commission on Inter-Racial Co¬ 
operation live in the South and have been throughout their 
lives intimately related to Southern institutions and South¬ 
ern communities. They are leaders in various phases of 
Southern life—legal, educational, industrial, agricultural, 
church and civic. The service of these men and women 
to the commission has been voluntary. They have been 
actuated solely by a desire to serve in relation to a na¬ 
tional problem recognizing that in the adjustment of race 
relations in America the South must bear the major re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The Commission believes that race hatred and force will 
only complicate race relations in America more seriously, 
and that the only alternative to these is to be found in the 
counsel and cooperation of men of character, intelligence 
and good will. To that end, the Commission has sought to 
bring together in every local community in the South the 
strongest white and colored men of this type. Wherever 
this habit of conference between the leaders of the races has 
been practised racial peace has been found easy to maintain, 
and many community improvements beneficial to both white 
and colored have been made. 

The Commission is convinced that the local community is 
the place in which permanent improvement in race relations 
must be made, and that the problem of race relations in its 
larger aspects is but the sum total of numerous local situa¬ 
tions, and that these can be satisfactorily adjusted only by 
conference and cooperation between the white and colored 
leaders within the local communities. 

The work to be undertaken by any local committee must 
be determined by the committee itself, and can only be ar¬ 
rived at after careful study of community conditions and 
conference between the leaders of the two races. Some 
things which are usually found to need attention are, the 
courts, particularly the petty courts, education, living and 
sanitary conditions in the Negro community and the rela¬ 
tionship between the white employer and colored laborer. 
None of these within themselves are race problems. They 
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are national problems which affect all races, but which are 
often found in a more aggravated form in communities 
which are composed of two different races. 

The Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation will do what¬ 
ever it can to cooperate with the local inter-racial commit¬ 
tees. It has encouraged the formation in each of the boutn- 
em states of a state inter-racial committee. In the majoriy 
of instances these committees have been formed with the 
approval and upon the advice of the Governor. They are 
composed of some of the wisest and most influential citizens 
of the state. These state committees were organized in or¬ 
der that the local committees might have the advice and co¬ 
operation of the leadership of the state in the solution of 
their special problems. However, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the success of this effort to secure inter¬ 
racial good will and justice depends upon the sincere and in¬ 
telligent effort on the part of local inter-racial committee- 
men. 

This pamphlet is published to assist local inter-racial com¬ 
mittees in finding and working out their programs. Each 
part has been written with the hope of throwing some light 
upon conditions found in local communities. An effort has 
been made to outline these conditions and mention the agen¬ 
cies within the communities and those operating from state 
headquarters which should co-operate in the work. 

The activities are not new. The paper suggests methods 
by which persons and agencies already in the communities 
may be set to work for the welfare of the whole community, 
and not merely for the white community. 

KEEP THIS BOOKLET FOR REFERENCE. 

November, 1921. 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTER-RACIAL WORK AND THE COMMUNITY 
BY T. J. WOOFTER, Jr. 

Many of the eight hundred county Inter-racial Com- 
mitees have already begun to show their value in bettering 
Southern communities. Their activity has not sprung from 
any outside pressure. It has been planned in the frank, 
open counsel of local white and colored leaders—the home 
folks. Different committees have interested themselves in 
different lines of work because there are many community 
problems to claim their attention. Inter-racial problems 
cross-section the whole community life. The health edu¬ 
cation, efficiency, morality, happiness, and respect for the 
justice of the community, which colored people have, not 
only govern their own individual conduct, but to a large ex¬ 
tent, they also condition the activity of the whole commun¬ 
ity. Dealing with Negro problems is therefore dealing with 
a special side of all Southern problems, i. e., those of re¬ 
ligion, labor, law and order, education, health, housing, re¬ 
creation and care of the poor and delinquent. 

The special aspect of these problems as they relate to the 
Negro, consists mainly in the need for mutual respect and 
good will between the races and for working out the meth¬ 
ods of active co-operation. Under these circumstances there 
is little wonder that the activities of Inter-racial Commit¬ 
tees are varied. 

Within this wide field of usefulness it has been easy for 
the local white leaders interested in bettering their town or 
county to do so by co-operating with colored leaders in im¬ 
proving the condition of their people along some of these 
lines. This has given them the real pleasure which comes 
with active good citizenship. 

When the first jobs had been disposed of some committees 
felt that the work was finished and that thence forward 
their task consisted in holding themselves in readiness to 
check race friction or violence. 

Members of such committees are specially urged to note 
the great variety of possibilities for constructive work pre- 
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., . Nnt e verv one of these suggestions 
sented in this pamphlet. fairly certain that 

*. - 

friction, crime ’ a . n h d . ^'requires the technical knowledge 
To do some of this work requ f the com mittees 

of a social worker, or ls ^ terracial secretaries and upon 
must rely on the Sta . But no amount 

state and local leaders w o * r • county govem- 

of supervision from national. State or 6^^ of 

mental agencies can accomp is organizations 

the local communities are ready to form the* 

and carry forward ,J^eaL of creating the 

the local committees. They have tne nu» 
right sentiment and providing the local suppo . 

VALUE OF INTER-RACIAL WORK 

A -a* fmm its sDecial value to colored people, which is dis- 
d hvTrof Ser in the following paper, inter-racml 
“1off!'one of the best chances in the South for the gem 
. ^ ~-p fVio duties of good citizenship, tt aaos 

rtVetr e a s nC of ev r “dlf in the community to be 
healthier^^body and morals, more regular and efficient in 
production, better able to enjoy wholesome reckon_ an 
more capable of raising the new generation to still high 
standards The work of these co-operative committees s 

tic people, 

and to deal justly with the Negro. 

HOW TO APPROACH THE WORK 

Since the committees are without authority they must 
rely for results upon the influence which they may be able 
to exert upon the various active organizations which are, or 
should be, concerned with race relations. These fall into 


I Governmental, such as City or County boards admin¬ 
istering health, education, recreation, streets, sewers an 

lights- . . , 

II. Private organizations, such as churches, associa 
charities, childcaring agencies. 

III. General civic agencies, such as the pi ess and pu 
service corporations. 

work in which they are interested. . 

When the community leaders who should beactive^have 

rES^£5s£= 

trained and by actual visit to the school, orphanage, play- 
"fhis purpose that the State Secretaries 

f °TheToint committee should be sure that the colored 

Itis 
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Some will require a standing sub comm ^ ^ cQm _ 
endeavor to get severa‘ agen Small committees 
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or delegated individuals who have power to act for the 
committeeand who are expected to report to the committee 
must be depended upon for definite action. 

Whenever a definite line of action is determined it would 
be well to render to the State Inter-racial Secretary a copy 
of the motion or resolution authorizing the action. It is im¬ 
possible for the State Secretary to attend all local meetings, 
but with copies of resolutions and motions in hand he m y 
of tenbe of°great service by tellies the proper state offic.al of 
the activity of the local committee and securing outside aid 
ind advice for its project. He will also be able to en¬ 
courage lagging committees by telling them of e goo 
work. 

MATTERS FOR THE STATE COMMITTEES 

This manual is prepared especially for county committees 
and the activities of the state committees are only indi¬ 
rectly discussed. It often kills interest in the local commit¬ 
tee when too much time is taken up in discussion of griev¬ 
ances which are real, but which involve factors too big for 
the county committee to handle. These should be referred 
to the state committees through the State Inter-racial Sec- 
retary. 

RELATION TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

It cannot be too plainly emphasized, that the work of the 
inter-racial committee is done largely through other organ¬ 
izations and officials in the community. 

The general activities of these organizations are treated 
in this collection of papers. Experts who have had wide 
experience in the South have discussed their special lines of 
work. 

In requesting any definite action the members of the com¬ 
mittee should familiarize themselves with the general work 
of the organization or city department, county department 
or private association which might meet their need. They 
should ascertain before the meeting, if possible, the extent 
to which the organization works among white people, its 
willingness to undertake a program for colored people and, 
whether or not the colored people can be lined up in sup¬ 


port of the program. Recommendations should be clearly 
worked out in advance of the meeting. Such a report wou 
be the basis of an interesting and intelligent discussion in 
the general meeting. 

No discussion should be closed without some motion which 
should delegate some member of the committee or a sub¬ 
committee to be responsible for carrying out the general 
committee’s wishes and reporting back at the next regular 
meeting. If these individuals or sub-committees are to try 
to secure action from some official or board they shou d 
carry with them a resolution of the inter-racial committee 
signed by its members. 

In thus approaching the organizations of the community 
and asking them to adjust their program so as to work for 
all the people more adequately it should be borne in mind 
that nothing is asked that will not make colored people bet¬ 
ter citizens of the community. 

THE VALUE OF INTER-RACIAL WORK TO COLORED 
PEOPLE 

BY ISAAC FISHER 
Editor Fisk University 

Fear has been voiced by some of the persons who are in¬ 
terested in the colored people that the movement for inter- 
racial understanding and co-operation between the white 
people and the colored people of the South, in particular, 
may prove to be harmful, because the good will created may, 
by giving the impression that all is well between the two 
races, halt the movement for the securing of certain specfic 
rights for the colored people, under and by law, and for the 
curing of evils against which they unanimously complain, 
and that the inter-racial movement is likely to result in an 
obscuring of issues, and the acceptance by the Negro and by 
the nation at large of remedies which are expedients only, 
not going to the heart of the matters at issue. 

MUTUAL SUSPICION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

But the Negro has no monopoly of suspicion relative to 
the Inter-racial Movement. There are white people who are 
just as distrustful of it as are many colored people, fearing 
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that it may result in concessions to the Negro. The exist¬ 
ence of this mutual suspicion is in essence the most power¬ 
ful argument that can be made in favor of the inter-racial 
Movement; for if the Negro is afraid to support it for fear 
that his own representatives have not enough integrity to 
ask for what the Negro wants, and are likely to concede 
too much to the viewpoint of the white people; and if white 
people are afraid to support the movement for fear their 
own representatives are men lacking in proper firmness, 
then, in spite of the abundance of good will on both sides, 
we must own ourselves unable to take the first steps toward 
inter-racial peace. There may be some question touching 
the wisdom of both races entering and supporting the move¬ 
ment ; but there is absolutely no question relative to the dan¬ 
ger to the Negro, to the white people, and to the nation at 
large if the two races remain out of such a movement. 

WHAT THE INTER-RACIAL MOVEMENT REPRESENTS 

The Inter-Racial Movement represents the most enlight¬ 
ened conscience, and the mutual goodwill of the South. It 
sprang out of the desire, on the part of the most Christian 
white people here, since the Great War, to meet the demands 
of social justice. It has been made possible by a small group 
of colored people who are not too much embittered by the 
past to give the white people whom we believe to be sincere 
this latest chance to prove that they desire fair play for the 
Negro; and these colored people are willing to co-operate 
with their white neighbors in attempts to find the bases of 
lasting racial peace. The white people who compose the 
white membership are sober and thoughtful. They realize 
that however sensitive its white spokesmen may be to any 
suggestion that it has not done justly by the Negro—how¬ 
ever loyal they may be in springing to its defense in justifi¬ 
cation of its race philosophy relative to the Negro, the South 
is on trial before the world—on trial to test whether the 
Christianity of the dominant race group here is strong 
enough to dictate “the unhampered development” of a 
weaker race group within its midst, and to safeguard to that 
race a fair day of fullest opportunity. 

All of the colored people do not have confidence in the 
movement; nor do all the white people subscribe to its aims. 
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But it is the most philosophic step that has been taken here 
to promote justice and goodwill, unless we grant that all of 
the white people here are unmoved by the teachings of Jesus, 
and, therefore, are incapable of justice. If we grant this, 
then there is no remedy that can be put immediately into 
practice. But whatever the past, there have always lived 
here the “fifty righteous” whose lives prevent the accept¬ 
ance of such a premise. These are and have been the hope 
of the South—these who are seeking “to walk humbly with 
God” by striving “to do justly” and “to love mercy.” If 
they fail, the South will fail. If other races or nations have 
stubbornly refused to accept the principle that justice is of 
greater binding force than racial and national experiences, 
the answer is that every such nation of yesterday contain¬ 
ing such races, lies in the dust today. 

FORUMS TO GIVE THE NEGRO “HIS DAY IN COURT” 

Although it is often vigorously denied that the Negro has 
any just grounds of complaint against the South, when we 
discuss his feelings and attitude toward the white people 
here, we are compelled to consider, not what white people 
say he should feel, and what he should complain about, but 
what he actually feels and resents. 

The general grounds of the Negro’s complaints in the 
South are as follows: 

(1.) That no Negro’s life is safe from the mob, and that 
in a major number of cases (as statistics prove), under 
cover of charges which influence the public mind against the 
colored people, Negroes are lynched for almost any offense; 
and innocent Negroes are put to death for no crime at all, 
simply on suspicion. 

It is in connection with this complaint that the colored 
members of the inter-racial group can render valuable serv¬ 
ice to the communities in which they live. Wherever there is 
reason to suspect that a mob is likely to form or is forming, 
the colored members of the inter-racial committee near or in 
the neighborhood of the disturbance, should communicate 
immediately with the white members of the group and bring 
the matter to their attention. It will generally be found 
that enough wisdom will present itself in the conference to 
suggest the proper course to be followed in preventing mob 
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violence or to be able to fix the blame for failure to see that 
the peaceful methods of the law are employed. 

(2.) That frequently equal protection of the laws are de¬ 
nied to the Negro, particularly where he and white persons 
are in controversy with each other. 

Here again the colored members have a splendid field for 
service. If the denial of the equal protection of the laws 
takes the form of threatening the personal safety of any 
colored person, the procedure would be the same as in the 
case of threatened mob violence. But if the case is one in 
which the courts have passed on a controversy between a 
Negro and a white person, and there seems to be valid 
ground for the belief that there has been a miscarriage of 
justice, such belief with the grounds supporting it, should 
be laid before the white members of the inter-racial group 
for such affirmative action as the latter may judge it wise 
to take. In the case of poor and friendless Negroes whose 
poverty and friendless condition will not permit them to 
take advantage of the remedies provided by the law, a joint 
action by the inter-racial group to provide legal aid for 
such unfortunates will be productive of good, and is certain 
to meet with the approval of those upright members of the 
bench and bar who would not knowingly deny justice to 
the most unfortunate and friendless. 

(3.) That frequently laws are made without due refer¬ 
ence to the Negro’s welfare. 

Experience has shown that if white people of good stand¬ 
ing in a community interest themselves in matters which 
concern the colored people, good results are usually obtained. 
In a given case where a law-making body is about to enact 
a law deemed harmful to the colored people, such law and 
the objection to it should be brought to the attention of the 
inter-racial group. It will generally be found that where a 
delegation of colored people accompanied by white people of 
the type usually found on the white inter-racial groups ap¬ 
pear before committees of law-making bodies, careful hear¬ 
ings are usually given them. The sympathetic counsels of 
the white members will be found to be invaluable in helping 
the colored people avoid the steps which might prejudice 
their case. 


(4.) That frequently the laws are enforced without due 
reference to the Negro’s welfare or his racial pride. 

In the matter of law enforcement, the colored members 
should be diligent in the collection of facts to support any 
charges that the laws are enforced without reference to 
the welfare or pride of the colored people. These facts 
should be openly and fairly discussed in the whole inter¬ 
racial group. It should be kept constantly in mind that, as 
a rule, the white members of the group represent the Chris¬ 
tian forces of a given community; and they have the ear of 
that part of the community which is quick to resent any 
wrongs done to anybody. It is valuable service done to this 
part of a community, as well as to the Negro, to see that 
anything not equitable in the treatment of the colored peo¬ 
ple is brought to their attention. The inter-racial commit¬ 
tee is the efficient medium for this work. 


(5.) That the customs of the South relative to the Negro, 
including various forms of segregation, and the mode and 
spirit in which the laws are enforced and the customs up¬ 
held, are unnecessarily and needlessly humiliating to the 

colored people. , 

Without passing at all on the probability of changing the 
customs complained of, one thing is certain, there is no 
group before which the complaints can more appropriately 
be laid than the Christian members of a given community; 
and it is equally certain that persons will be heard on these 
delicate questions with the same amount of patience and 
goodwill as will be true of the colored members of the in¬ 
ter-racial group. 


(6.) That, and this is fundamental, generally deprived of 
the ballot, colored people are absolutely helpless to protect 

Whatever may be said for or against the exercise of the 
ballot by the colored people, one thing is certain here, also. 
There can be no better way of threshing out the whole mat¬ 
ter in calmness and goodwill than will be afforded by the 
frank interchange of views that is had in the inter-racial 
meetings The extreme value of these meetings is seen 
very clearly in the fact that while the inter-racial com¬ 
mittee has not set for itself the task of settling all race 
cnKiopf is rieemed one which thoughtful col- 
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ored people and white people may 
other, however strongly each may 


not discuss with each 
feel on the matter at 


issue. 

(7 ) That the most discouraging phase of race relations 
in the South is that on all matters mentioned here and 
others, the Negro has had no redress, no white people who 
seemed to understand the feelings of the colored people, or 
who were willing even to hear him state his case. 

Without arguing that it is or is not true that there have 
been no white people to whom the colored people could turn 
for redress of grievances, it is certain that no such charge 
can be laid in any community where an active, forward- 
looking inter-racial committee exists. The fact that no 
question touching the relations between the races is barred 
from discussion; and the fact that—and this if of great 
importance—the white members of the group are, invaria¬ 
bly, persons of fine Christian sentiments, take away in part 
the reproach above. Whatever the grievance, whatever 
the practice, whatever the friction point, the colored mem¬ 
bers of the inter-racial committees can render fine service 
to their communities by bringing them up for discussion 
in the inter-racial meetings, curing many of long stand¬ 
ing, and preventing others from becoming acute. 

No branch of the Inter-Racial Movement has promised 
that it can or will relieve us of all disabilities; but conse¬ 
crated white men within the movement have dedicated 
themselves to the task of helping to cure and curb these in¬ 
justices to the Negro where they can be shown to exist, 
and of giving to the Negro that which he has never had 
before, i. e. forums where colored people may in security 
voice their complaints to white men against inequitable 
deeds done by white men, with the knowledge that justice 
and not race is to be the determining factor. This is a step 
toward taking away the sting of the awful seventh com¬ 
plaint above. Negroes have always had their day in court 
when they had complaints against Negroes; but they have 
not felt that they always were heard with sympathetic ears 
when they had grievances against white people. 

It is because of all this that the Inter-Racial Movement is 
so valuable to the colored people here. By organizing inter¬ 
racial committees all over the South, as it has now done, 


it has already provided points of contact between the be^ 
ter classes of the two races in many places , it has ^J 
set sentinels of both races to watch for signs of disor 
and causes of friction; it has already taken the lead, aga 
and again, as our records show, in preventing violence s 
certain places; it has repeatedly called the attention of offi¬ 
cials to^unfair attitudes toward Negroes in several places, 
and with successful results; without publicity, itt is cour¬ 
ageously serving notice on souls here and there, who o no 
have the vision of goodwill and fair play, that the voices 
of Christian white people will not be silent any^longer: where 
inequitable practices obtain. It has not revolutionized racia 
conditions here, but it has established the basis of race ad 
iustment by providing for the co-operation ana goodwill 
which spring out of perfect understanding^ There is quite 
a long distance to go yet; but we are certainly headed in 
the right direction. 

A REALM OF GOOD WILL AND JUSTICE OR^-FINIS 

The value of this step is not to be measured. The South 
administers her own laws; and, as a matter g° t ^ 

tional law, within the undisputed scope of State police 
powers, as construed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States each Southern State has the power, even after it 
has conformed strictly to the letter of federal laws, to make 
life for the Negro here unbearable, the only escape from 
which can be the merciful and Christian sentiments of our 
Southern 1 white people. Every patriotic citizen must now 
take the stand that it is the duty of the National Govern¬ 
ment by affirmative legislation to seek always to follow its 
Constitution and strive to “establish justice so that the 
nation itself may not perish; and the colored members of 
the Inter-Racial Movement are in perfect sympathy wit 
any laws, State or Federal, or both, whose intent and effects 

are to accomplish this result. ,, 

But there is a realm which no laws can reach, 1 . e -> 

of neighborly good will and interest. It is m this 
sphere that the Inter-Racial Movement would work seek- 
ZTZ create so universal a feeling of brotherhood that 

® . f bitterness and ill-will are eliminated. Many col- 

causes _* 1 * 2124 .,. /.••oQfino' such a realm in 
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the South; and there are many white people here who be¬ 
lieve that it will not be to the interest of the white race it¬ 
self to create any such sphere of good will. The colored 
members of the movement believe that it can be set up heie 
without danger to any essential interest; and they are sup¬ 
ported by the teachings of the Master. 

It is only in such a sphere of good will that constructive 
work can be done. White friends say to colored members 
of Inter-Racial Committees, for example, “We will co¬ 
operate with you in getting protection, justice in the courts, 
better schools, better health, better care for the unfortu¬ 
nates.” Colored members cannot afford to reject these of¬ 
fers. Now that the committees have made such a good be¬ 
ginning in cultivating the realm of good will, they approach 
the task of doing good work. The kind of good work and 
methods of doing it are described in this pamphlet. It be¬ 
hooves all people in the South to work along these lines. 
The real spirit of co-operation can come only with co-opera¬ 
tive activity. When people work together they actually 
see that they think and act alike, and this demonstration is 
far more valuable and lasting than protestations of friend¬ 
ship. The opportunity to work together on these construc¬ 
tive projects not only presents possibilities of great good to 
Southern communities, but also furnishes the real basis 
upon which friendship between the races can be founded. 


SECTION I. 
EDUCATION 


EDITOR’S NOTEThe greatest feature of the work in 
and is education. Prejudice fades before knowledge In 
•s broadest aspect education includes not only the better¬ 
ment of schools, as treated by Dr. James H. Dillard, but also 
n increase in sympathetic understanding, as treated J 
Chancellor D. C. Barrow, and the wider spread of facts 
hrough the press by Mr. Nevh, 


IMPROVING RURAL SCHOOLS 

JAMES HARDY DILLARD 
President Jeanes and Slater Funds 


So far as I have been able to form an opinion I should 
ay that there has been within ten years, and even more 
vithin five years, a decided advance in the readiness and 
lesire of school boards and superintendents to give the coi¬ 
ned children a square deal in education. There has een 
m advance both in length of term in colored schools and m 
the salary paid to colored teachers. There has been an 
advance in the interest taken by superintendents m the 
better housing and better supervision of the colore ^ c J° O S t 
As illustrations in proof of the progressive attitude let 
me cite three facts. First: Public school officiaisare ap¬ 
propriating this year $425,000 in co-operation with the 
Rosenwald donations toward building rural school houses 
for colored children. Second: Up to seven years ago t 
Jeanes Fund paid practically all the salary for the rural su¬ 
pervising teachers that were employed in various counties, 
little or no appropriations coming for this purpose from 
_ut;„ f, ir ,ri a This vear the public school officials are pay- 
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through the co-operation of the Slater Fund, four graded 
county training schools were established, to each of which 
the public school officials appropriated $750, or $3,000 in all. 
This year the public school officials are appropriating over 
$650,000 to 141 of such schools. 

In order, however, that the public school authorities may 
be supported in providing better accommodations, better 
terms, and better teachers for their colored schools, they 
must have public sentiment back of them. It is in this that 
we may see how great good may be done by the local com¬ 
mittees of the Inter-Racial Commission. The mere saying 
of a word in season may count for much. And where the 
facilities are notably bad, why might not the local commit¬ 
tee in a tactful way lay the matter before the school board 
and suggest improvement? I happen to know that the > 
local committees have already in certain places been serv¬ 
iceable in inducing their communities to fulfill the condi¬ 
tions necessary for co-operation with the agencies men¬ 
tioned above, that is, the Rosenwald Fund, which gives lib¬ 
erally for building rural school houses, the Jeanes Fund 
which pays half or two-thirds of the salary for a rural Su¬ 
pervising Teacher in the county, and the Slater Fund which 
gives $500 annually for establishing a good central school 
in the county, known as a County Training School. It may 
be said that the Slater Board also has a fund for aiding 
town schools on certain conditions. The conditions in all 
these cases and in other agencies of co-operation, are simple 
and reasonable and any information on the subject will be 
gladly given by the State Agent for Negro Schools con¬ 
nected in each state with the Department of Public Edu¬ 
cation. In many instances it will be found that the local 
superintendents already have the necessary information. 

But the question of outside help is incidental. The great 
need is that the local superintendents and school boards 
may feel that they have the support of the good people of 
the community in improving the school facilities for the col¬ 
ored children. It seems too late in the day to argue the 
question that it is better economically, better morally, for 
all the people that all should have education and training. 
The facts are all one way. It has never been shown that 
ignorance is an asset to any sort of progress or a cure for 


any sort of ill. It is not only fair, but profitable all around, 
that the colored masses should have better schools. 

CITY SCHOOLS 
T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 

The activities described by Dr. Dillard in the preceding 
paper apply almost altogether to rural schools. The im¬ 
provement of city schools demands a number of special activ¬ 
ities which should be engaged in co-operation with the City 
School Bbard. 

1. Scrutinize bond issues and see that provisions for 
buildings are equitably made. 

2. Study the system of repair and upkeep of buildings. 

3. See if grounds have adequate space and play appar¬ 
atus. 

4. See if there is a parent-teachers’ association; and if 
not, endeavor to co-operate the principal in organizing 
one. These associations are especially helpful in stimulating 
community interest in the schools. 

5. Whenever new buildings are planned have an audi¬ 
torium or community meeting place provided. The com¬ 
mittee might well equip this room with a steropticon or 
moving picture machine. 

6. Have one room equipped with bookcases and books 
so that it may serve both as a school and a community 
library. 

7. No community center is complete without music. 
Provide such musical instruments as can be obtained, and 
see if a suitable leader for a community orchestra can be 
found. 

8. There should be a standard four-year high school in 
each town. The State Supervisor of Schools will rate the 
work now done and advise as to the steps necessary to make 
it standard. 
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MORE KNOWLEDGE AND SYMPATHY NEEDED 

D. C. BARROW 
Chancellor, University of Georgia 


It is not strange that a want of knowledge should exist 
on the part of white people as to the Negroes. 

With abolition of slavery the Negro was turned loose in 
a large measure to find his own way. The effort was neces¬ 
sarily a groping search. Sympathetic understanding be¬ 
tween the two races was in a large measure destroyed by 
the experiences of reconstruction. It is not worth while, 
however, to thresh over this straw except in so far as to 
state these things as causes of the misunderstanding. 

The Negro, in making his independent effort to adjust 
himself to his new condition, did not always go as wisely 
as he would have gone if sympathy had been enlisted in his 
behalf. He did go, however, and he did grow. 

The changes which came about were more or less care¬ 
fully hid from his white associates. He thought this nec¬ 
essary. 

One effect of this was to have the Negro undergoing a 
change of which his white neighbors were not aware. He, 
on the contrary had the white man as an open book. 

The new tenant who takes one of my farms makes it his 
first business to find out all about me. He asks the older 
tenants and they give him their opinions. He tries by all 
means in his reach to find out the kind of man he is dealing 
with. 

The landlord in a way tries to do the same, but since it 
is not his chief business he does not succeed so well as the 
tenant. This places the landlord in the attitude of dealing 
with a tenant whose character is not so well known. 

Often the result is a misunderstanding. 

In the city, there seems to be the same kind of intelli¬ 
gence service among the Negroes, with quite similar results. 

The first step should be a better acquaintance. It is well 
worth while. 

There should be more active sympathy. We had a young 
Negro working for us a few days ago on the campus. 

I heard incidentally—as an excuse for tardiness—that 


his wife had been sick. The next morning I inquired after 
his wife’s health and he said she was better. 

That afternoon, as I was standing where he was working, 
he asked me if I did not need a boy on my lot. 

Those who come in contact with the Negro will find that 
it is very valuable not only to have knowledge of the race 
in general but also to know the individuals with whom they 
are dealing and to deal with them on a basis of individual 
merit rather than racial characteristics. , 

To present this situation in a more general way, it is ba 
for any community that there should be two distinct classes 
of people who are uninformed of the thoughts and purposes 
of each other. When the separation is marked by differ¬ 
ence of race the situation becomes more difficult. 

It would seem to be the plain duty of the more advanced 
race to inform itself and lend a hand. 

As it appears to me, it is not only a matter of personal 
advantage but also of public duty for the white citizen to 
inform himself of the life and thought of his Negro neigh- 

b °This information should be gained through friendly con¬ 
tact and careful study. 

SUGGESTIONS 

1. That lecturers who can treat this subject be secured 
as often as possible. 

2 That colleges and high schools be especially urged 
to create an intelligent sentiment on race relations. 

3 That study groups and reading circles devote part of 
their programs to this subject. For the use of such groups 
Negro Life in the South, by W. D. Weatherford Nashville 
Tennessee, is a good simple beginner’s book. Otherleaf- 
lets are available from the Commission on Inter-Racial 
Co-operation. 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

1. The County and City Superintendents of Schools. 

These men should be persuaded to serve as members of 
the Inter-Racial Committee wherever this is possible and i 
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matters are to be discussed. Often they will have full in¬ 
formation regarding other agencies which may be called on 
to aid in improving schools. 

2. State Supervisors of Colored Schools. (Address State 
Department of Education). 

These are Southern white men of outstanding ability as 
school men and can be very helpful in studying the local 
school situation for the superintendent and for the commit¬ 
tee and in making recommendations, also bringing in aid 
from outside agencies. 

3. Rosenwald Rural School Building Fund. (S. L. Smith, 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn.) 

Inaugurated to meet the need for more and better build¬ 
ings and to help provide better schools for rural colored 
children. Whenever any buildings are projected in a 
county it would be well to ascertain whether or not aid from 
this fund could be secured. This aid is usually disbursed 
through the State Supervisors of colored schools. The 
headquarters of the Rosenwald fund keeps on hand plans 
for up-to-date school houses and can render valuable service 
along these lines. 

4. Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. (James H. Dillard, 
President, Charlottesville, Va.) 

Maintains colored supervising teachers who work under 
county superintendents. The business of these traveling 
teachers is to introduce in small country schools simple 
home industries, with lessons in sanitation, personal clean¬ 
liness, etc., inaugurating improvements in school houses 
and school grounds and organizing clubs for betterment of 
school and neighborhood. Every county should have one 
of these supervisors. Details of the arrangement may be 
had from the State Supervisors of Colored Schools. 

5. John F. Slater Fund. (James H. Dillard, President, 
Charlottesville, Va.) 

Makes appropriations towards payment of salaries of in¬ 
dustrial trades teachers and towards the maintenance of 
County Training Schools. If there is no county training 
school in a county this fund should be consulted. If there 
is a private school whose industrial department is worthy 
of aid the Slater fund might also be requested to co-operate 
with the inter-racial committee. 
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AGENCIES OF GENERAL RESEARCH ADVICE AND 
INFORMATION 

Carnegie Foundation. 276 5th Ave, New York Citje 
General Education Board. 61 Broadway New York City. 


THE PRESS 

BV JAMES NEVIN 
Editor Atlanta Georgian 

To effect public opinion through the secular and religious 

county inter-racial committees can render a valuable 

1Ce j n approaching this work it is well to remember that there 
are two distinct phases of activity for inter-racial comm - 

te T S he first consists in spreading the doctrine of consulta- 
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mg w mnttprs for the editorial columns of the 

this principle ar™ att ^ s the commit teemen should see 

rTtTha't the fi Stors understand thoroughly what the 
n lS of the comrnittee are and see that they are willing 
tt w«k for the principle of cooperation through their edi¬ 
torial columns. commlttes is that of putting into 
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community rather than merely for the Negro citizens. Edi¬ 
tors should be told this, and they should help through their 
columns to make the citizens of the community see that this 
is true. Progress in this respect can be no more rapid than 
the development of an enlightened public opinion on the 
subject. 

Whenever the committee has made any progress in bet¬ 
tering some of the community institutions, that is news, 
and the editors should be glad to treat it as such in the news 
columns of their papers. It would be well, however, to 
have some member of the committee delegated to keep in 
touch with the newspapers and to give them brief accounts 
of each meeting in which some constructive work is done. 
This should include the names of members present, the time 
and place of meeting, the details of the plan which was 
adopted and a few words as to the importance of this plan 
in the life of the town and county. 

In addition to trying to see that newspapers include edi¬ 
torials and news items which will be helpful in race rela¬ 
tions, committees should interest themselves in persuading 
editors to adopt a policy of handling Negro news which will 
not agitate the sensational features of race relations. One 
defect which is easily remedied and which is not realized 
by many editors until it is called to their attention, is the 
damage done by flaring headlines. General Wood, in taking 
charge of the situation in Omaha, indicated that it was his 
belief that the sensational policy of one newspaper had been 
very influential in making the Omaha riot possible. The 
same accusation was lodged against another newspaper as 
a factor in the East St. Louis riot. It is certain that if the 
news concerning Negro crime is constantly paraded before 
the public and emphasized by flaring headlines containing 
the word, “Negro” a very unhealthy state of mind is brought 
about. Almost every editor who has been approached on 
this subject by inter-racial committees has gladly set about 
correcting this condition on his paper. It is a matter, how¬ 
ever, which has to be constantly watched, because the change 
in headline writers will often cause a reappearance of the 
undesirable symptom. 

The colored members of committees should be especially 
interested in bringing about a more co-operative frame of 
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mind in many of the colored newspapers. A recent book 
entitled, “The Voice of the Negro” by Dr -R- T. Berlin, in lo¬ 
cates that many of the newspapers are in the hands of a 
non-cooperative group of men, impractical int that they do 
not realize or at least do not make allowance for the diiti 
SiTwhich confront an, group. white or colored when 
they attempt to accomplish something constructive. I 
many instances this constant controversy and u " ed 
vituperation make enemies of those who should be fne , 
and thereby postpone rather than expedite accomplishment 
of a desired result. 

This does not mean that the colored members of the com¬ 
mittee should endeavor in any way to muzzletheirpressor 
to persuade colored editors to take stands in whichthey 
do not thoroughly believe, but it does mean that they should 
endeavor to persuade them to show more wisdom as to 
when and where to take these stands and more accuracy and 
temperance in their method of expressing themselves, for 
no case in court was ever won by quarrelling with the jury. 

These three things, namely, the formation of a construc¬ 
tive news and editorial policy in the white press, and the 
abandonment of a sensational policy in news and headlines, 
both in the white and Negro press are important enough to 
warrant the inclusion of editors as members of the local in¬ 
ter-racial committees wherever they can be prevailed upon 
to serve. In many places they are important enough to de¬ 
mand that a sub-committee, or at least one committee mem¬ 
ber be delegated the responsibility of keeping in touch with 
Z press and endeavoring to see that this powerful weapon 
for changing public opinion is used wisely and well. 
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SECTION II 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN WHITE AND COLORED 
CHURCHES 


Third—For the present, white 
pulpits of Negro chuches as 
should preach a pure l - 
Negroes patronizing 

to Negroes t- 

build his entire sermon on the 
However sympathetic this may 
audience in bad humor. _ —— 
white preacher 1- 


BISHOP R. E. JONES 


If the churches cannot function in the inter-racial pro¬ 
gram we cannot hope for the movement to succeed. Every¬ 
thing in the church life is conducive to inter-racial co-oper¬ 
ation. Within the church there should be a minimum of 
suspicion and mistrust and a maximum of good will and 
mutual helpfulness, and if white and black alike regard 
Jesus Christ as the active leader of the church, and His 
teachings the basis of our Christian life, then we shall have 
little or no difficulty in inter-racial co-operation, for in 
Christ is neither Greek nor Jew nor Gentile nor bond nor 
free. There are recognized at once the great difficulties that 
face us in inter-racial co-operation even with so logical and 
so sympathetical an approach as that of the Christian 
church. The church is a divine institution but its agencies 
on earth are human and it is only fair to admit that with 
humanity as it is, that we must not expect the Church to do 
everything at once. There are a great many things it can 
do and unless it does these things, it is recreant of its trust 
and disloyal to the great head of the church. 

Wherein may the white and colored churches co-operate ? 

First—White and colored preachers in every community 
in the South should meet at least once a month for the dis¬ 
cussion of community, educational and religious activities. 
Some will think this is imposible but it is quite practical and 
has been in vogue in a number of communities; notably in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, where the chairman of the preach¬ 
ers* meeting, composed of both races, is a white man and the 
secretary a colored man. These preachers meet without 
the slighest embarrassment to themselves, to their mem¬ 













































for that matter, and consecrated white men ana women in¬ 
vited to teach in these Sunday Schools. Here is a need that 
we have neglected and it has all the prestige that one wants 
when it is known that Stonewall Jackson taught a Negro 
Sunday School. 

Sixth—In Lake Charles recently, I learned of an out¬ 
standing Southern woman in that community, the wife of 
a preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who 
was the leader of a Negro Woman’s Community Club, devel¬ 
oping play-ground and other social activities. Here is an¬ 
other field for inter-racial co-operation between the churches. 


SECTION HI 


economic justice 
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of farm methods and the introduction of economy, comfort 
and convenience in household conditions. One or more 
such agents are to be found in nearly every county in the 
South. Of the total number of these agents, 240 are Ne¬ 
groes, whose activities are almost wholly confined to work 
among Negro farmers. When one takes into account the 
fact that there are about one thousand counties in the South 
and that there are in round numbers about 900,000 Negro 
farmers in this section, it becomes apparent that there 
must be thousands of these farmers who are still conducting 
their operations by methods that not only do not yield an 
adequate return, but that are in hundreds of cases, posi¬ 
tively discouraging. It is natural that white demonstration 
agents will be found giving their time for the most part to 
white farmers, though in many cases, they do not confine 
their activities to this group. What is needed most, there¬ 
fore, is that there should be found at least one Negro Farm 
Demonstration Agent and one Home Demonstration Agent 
in each county in the South where there is any considerable 
number of Negro farmers. At the present time, only a few 
counties have such an agent, and in some sections, there is 
not one South Carolina, with 109,000 Negro farmers, has 
only 7 Negro agents. The largest number is to be found in 
Alabama, which has 37 Negro demonstration agents work¬ 
ing among 95,203 Negro farmers. 

Inter-racial Committees, as a first measure of economic 
justice in counties with a large colored population, can do 
great good by encouraging the effort to secure a Negro Farm 

+ t gent and a Home Demonstration Agent 
who shall give their time and attention to assisting Negro 
armers and their wives toward improving their methods 
in agriculture. The results of such a measure will not only 

wifi r*,! 1 T tagG t0 Negr ° farmers themselves but 
lords^ equaIly adva ntageous to white planters and land- 
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norant and unable to keep their own accounts; while their 
landlords do not always take the time and trouble to keep 
systematic accounts themselves. The result is that the dis¬ 
advantage of doubt in such cases inevitably falls on the 
Negro farmer. It is this fact which has in some instances 
given rise to very serious dissatisfaction and sometimes 
open collision between Negroes and whites in certain sec¬ 
tions of the South. It will be only fair to these farmers if 
landlords could in every instance be convinced of the equity 
as well as economic advantage, to themselves of keeping 
fair and accurate accounts with their Negro tenants and of 
making a regular and just settlement at the close of the 
harvesting season. A simple but very effective way to 
avoid all controversy would be to have the landlord provide 
each tenant with an inexpensive account book in which the 
landlord would himself record each item of goods or sum of 
money advanced. This book the tenant would keep in his 
own possession and the settlement at the end of the season 
would be made on the basis of this record. Such a system 
would give encouragement to many Negro farmers, offer¬ 
ing a prospect of advancement for themselves and a sure 
encouragement toward greater industry and permanent res¬ 
idence on the land. Much of the habit of moving and change 
among Negro tenants is due to their inability to make the 
desired progress under conditions such as described above. 

Housing: Housing conditions for Negro tenants on many 
farms are often deplorably bad. Many planters still pro¬ 
vide their tenants with nothing better than a one-room log 
cabin, or box house, which is conducive neither to comfort, 
vital energy nor morality. At this late date, one need 
hardly expect to be able to secure and hold reliable, pro¬ 
gressive, honest and self-respecting tenants who must live 
under such primitive conditions as are to be found in these 
one-room cabins. In this matter also, the provision of bet¬ 
ter accommodations makes for permanency of residence, 
and a larger measure of contentment among tenant farm¬ 
ers. At a time when it is necessary to secure increased 
production and to introduce improved methods in farming, 
such measures as these are necessary to secure the type of 
labor that will respond to progressive ideas. 
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and have no interest in its development, beyond that which 
attaches to each season’s crop. In spite of arguments to 
the contrary, actual experience has shown that economic 
conditions tend to go backward where it is not possible for 
small farmers to own their own land; that the prosperity 
that attaches to large land holdings is not of a permanent 
duration; that under such conditions, sooner or later, the 
soil itself is worn out by reckless, unscientific farm meth¬ 
ods, and the landholder himself is at last impoverished by 
the very extent of his holdings. 

Inter-Racial Committees can do much to help the move¬ 
ment toward land ownership, by making it possible for Ne¬ 
gro farmers, with little or no ready cash, to secure land on 
such terms as will put a premium upon their own energy 
and thrift in making the necessary payments. 

Prison Labor: The revelations of the past few months 
of conditions that obtained on certain plantations in cer¬ 
tain sections of the South emphasize more strongly than 
ever before the injury to both planter and wage hands of 
the system of farming with such labor as the planter may 
obtain from prisons and through the courts by the payment 
of fines and fees for the offender. The very circumstance 
under which such labor is secured makes it almost certain 
that it will be unreliable and untrustworthy. The condi¬ 
tions must of necessity be irksome and unsatisfactory to 
the laborer, and the planter himself begins operations with 
a want of confidence in and often without a sense of obli¬ 
gation to the laborer, discounting at the outset the con¬ 
siderations of justice which should normally obtain between 
the employer and the laborer. In many cases, it were bet¬ 
ter all round for the guilty victim to suffer the normal 
penalty of the law than that his crime be exploited for 
economic advantage. The system of working out fines that 
have been paid by another has a tendency to make certain 
elements of the population think lightly of crime and the 
violation of the law, and affords also a temptation toward 
making arrests for trivial offenses or the condoning of more 
serious offenses in which the ends of justice cannot be at 
all adequately served by the payment of a fine. 

But not all effort for economic justice is to be confined to 
the rural districts. The towns and cities present their prob- 






























Ipttis as well. Inter-Racial Committees may ^ 

of economic justice in larger centers of population by inter¬ 
est themselves in conditions under which labor must be 
performed that are often unsafe and unsanitary both phys¬ 
ically and morally. 

Domestic Service: Negro women and girls engaged in 
domestic service in many, many instances are without ade¬ 
quate provision for their physical well being and comfort, 
and without proper moral safeguards during the hours of 
their rest and recreation. The women’s Conference under 
the auspices of the Inter-racial Commission, held at Mem¬ 
phis, Tennessee, last October, urged: “That domestic serv¬ 
ice be regarded as a vocation and that all necessary steps 
be taken to insure the health and cleanliness of those who 
engage therein and to provide adequate safeguards for the 
moral protection of the girls and women who make their 
homes on the premises of their employers.” 

Wages: It is the generally accepted practice in the South 
that Negroes are paid a lower wage for their services than 
is paid the white employee for the same kind and character 
of service. This is perhaps nowhere more apparent than 
in the compensation of Negro school teachers, where we 
have the official records by which to make comparisons. 
Yet Negroes must meet living costs which have in no way 
been reduced for them because of their race and color. It is 
a mistake to assume that Negroes do not maintain or must 
not maintain the same standards of living as the parallel 
grades of white workers. An investigation of Negro homes 
would probably reveal the fact that Negroes very generally 
maintain standards of home life that are comparable with 
the standards of home life among white workers whose rate 
of pay is even very much higher. It is not commonly real¬ 
ized that those classes of Negroes who have come into touch 
with the best classes of white and those who have re¬ 
ceived the advantage of education are particularly aspir¬ 
ing in the matter of their homes and the conditions under 
which their families must be reared. They read newspapers 
and magazines; they visit the stores and the shops, from 
which they receive the same impulses toward higher stand¬ 
ards of living that come to their white neighbors; but be¬ 


cause of their race they must accept a lower compensat o 
for their services than is granted to others. In this con¬ 
nection, it should also be remembered that out of their pay, 
Negroes are often required to provide for themselves those 
facilities for recreation, for education and for pubbc wel¬ 
fare that other members of the community receive from the 
public treasury, to which both black and white contribute 
as taxpayers. That a lower standard of wages should be 
maintained for Negroes becomes thus a double injustic^ 
It is too much to expect that the Negro shall m all things 
measure up to the standards of the white man s civilization 
with less than the white man’s pay. 


of the factors that led to tne recem, —o 

from the South-which continues in spite of wide-spr 
unemployment-was the fact that the Negro saw bel 
him the opportunity to secure a just and adequate rew 
for his labor. A great many will probably stay where 
can continue to receive it, and it is not unlikely that ott 
will follow. It is well to remember that the plea for fo 
cent cotton was based on the claim that it is impossib e 
the Southern farmer to meet the prevailing high cos 
living with a lower return for his labor than is indicate 
that price for cotton. The Negro worker faces the s 
conditions that face every other worker in America, 
less of the advantages in many things that are enjoye 
others. Equal pay will not constitute a superior advan 

After all, economic prosperity is essential to prog 
Economic justice is a primary condition to peace and 
tentment. Men in every period have borne oppression, 
abuses with patience and fortitude as long as life itse 
physical well being and creature contentment, was re 
ably satisfactory. The Negro in America can hard 
charged with being over-ambitious m these matters, 
shows a surprising degree of cheerfulness under a 
pfreumstances. He responds to justice, kindness and 
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erosity; he makes surprising head-way with his limited 
resources. A larger measure of economic justice for the 
race will add to the peace and prosperity of the South. The 
Negro members of the local Inter-Racial Committees can 
give all the needed information of the difficulties, disadvan¬ 
tages and inequalities in such matters. They will, I am sure, 
be wise, patient and sympathetic in all efforts to secure 
adjustment. 



SECTION IV. 

HEALTH AND HOUSING 
HOWARD W. ODUM 

Director School of Public Welfare, University of North Carolina 


Problems of Progress: Without good health and adequate 
housing, neither the individual nor the race will go forward 
as is becoming this day and generation. Progress as the 
important aspect of individual and community life will 
scarcely be achieved over the barriers of disease, poor health, 
wrong living conditions, death. The question is, therefore, 
whether progress shall be made or not; whether the com¬ 
munity of individuals and the community of races wish to 
set themselves to such forward-looking tasks of health and 
housing as will bring about happiness and welfare. It is 
largely a question of whether communities are in earnest 
or not. 

Health and Happiness: For long years men everywhere 
have talked of health and happiness as being in large meas¬ 
ure interdependent. Health, good health, has always been 
a reasonable goal for successful endeavor. This is true of 
young and old. It is true of rich and poor. It is true in 
America and Europe. It is true of white and Negro alike. 
It is true of individuals and it is true of groups and races. 
Good health is a necessity. And likewise, without good 
health, there is almost limitless range for unhappiness and 
misery. 

Health and Work: In like manner work is necessary to 
happiness and success. But work is often conditioned 
largely by health. There can be no full measure of work 
and success without its basis of fresh energies and abilities 
found in sound bodies and clean surroundings. The measure 
of an individual’s or a race’s output is often determined by 
the measure of good health. Likewise thousands and hun- 
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your job; attend to this housing question.” ‘‘Here, this is 
your problem; you must give us better health.” Rather, it 
is for all the people working together to make better condi¬ 
tions. 

What is Needed: Many things are needed, many condi¬ 
tions must be met not all of which can be listed here, but 
there are certain minimum essentials to begin with: 
Community recognition of the problems at hand. 

More instruction and information. 

More definite planning and more definite legislation. 

More facilities for the prevention and cure of disease; 
that is, more clinics and hospitals. 

More money. 

More town planning. 

Helping Factors: What are the practical means of bring¬ 
ing about better health and housing conditions? Upon 
whom shall we call? What agencies and organizations 
stand ready to help? 

The citizen; the every-day matter of fact occupant of the 
house and community. 

Health officials and the doctors themselves. 

Health nurses and clinics. 

Health centers. 

State and local laboratories. 

Teachers and educational leaders. 

Social workers. (Red Cross and Anti-Tuberculosis.) 
Ministers and workers in the church. 

Campaigns for better conditions. 

Health and housing demonstrations. 

Social hygiene efforts. 

Chambers of Commerce and community clubs. 

Industrial housing and health programs. 

Community plans for home financing. 

What to Do: What are the simple but immediate and 
practical projects to be undertaken in a community here and 
„„„.9 What, is the conclusion of the whole matter. What 


dreds of thousands of hours and dollars and wasted hopes 
are lost because of a poor basis in health. This is true of 
individuals and of groups and of races. The economic 
foundations may be easily undermined by the lack of health 
and health-giving conditions. 


Houses and Homes: Good homes are likewise necessary 
to happiness and success. But good homes are also con¬ 
ditioned by good housing conditions, which in turn condi¬ 
tion health and happiness and work. Sanitation and pre¬ 
ventive measures are the basis of the new health program. 
Sanitation is inseparable from housing and the home in the 
community. Good homes for the whites and good homes 
for the Negroes are closely related; bad housing for the 
Negroes and health conditions for white and colored alike 
are inseparably connected. The measure of individual and 
race success in happiness and work and progress must cer¬ 
tainly be conditioned largely by housing and homes. 


Community Problems: Of course there is agreement as 
to the importance of health and housing. But too long we 
have considered them problems of the individual. They 
are problems of the community as well. They are primarily 
community problems and cannot be isolated. There is no 
family or house in any community that can be isolated from 
the other inhabitants of the community. There is no known 
way by which a community can evade its responsibility for 
good health and housing conditions for all of its members. 
This is true of all groups alike. It is particularly true where 
health and housing conditions have been allowed by both 
races to become bad. 


A Problem for Both Races: In the considerable number 
of studies of health and housing that have been made they 
have always been found to be problems, not of one, but of 
two races. There is divided responsibility, it is true; but 
there is also joint responsibility. It will take the best 
efforts of both races in the promotion of more knowledge, 
more care and conscience, more plans and better programs, 
and more fidelity in standing by and working out the com¬ 
mon problems of the public good. It is not becoming for 
one race to say to the other, in substance: “Here this is 





























does it all amount to ? What are the probabilities of big and 
practical results, gradually but surely achieved ? 

First, of all, let the committee “size up” the situation. 

Make estimates of conditions and remedies. 

Have committees meet frequently together and go over 
the situation. 

Consult public health officials. 

Introduce medical inspection of schools and school 
children. 

Call on the state department of health to co-operate. 

Call on the Red Cross and other helping agencies to co¬ 
operate. 

Establish clinics wherever practicable and advisable. 

Introduce campaigns of promotion, education, and 
publicity. 

Encourage the training of Negro physicians and nurses. 

Promote the building of standard houses. 

Co-operate with “clean up” campaigns and days. 

Work out a community plan for health and housing 
services. 

Spread knowledge, and more knowledge, broadcast in the 
community. 

Take stock every month of the number of the above 
efforts that the community has undertaken. 

Provide for proper instruction of midwives, under the su¬ 
pervision of the county health officer. 

Provide community nurses. 

Provide hospital facilities for treatment of colored 
patients, practice of colored physicians and training of 
colored nurses. 


SECTION V, 


PROTECTION AND LEGAL AID 


BY PROFESSOR EDWIN MIMS 


There is no more important work for local inter-racial 
committees than to take every precaution against the pos¬ 
sibility of mob violence in their respective communities. 
In some sections the danger is always immient, in others 
probable, and in all possible. The average man does not 
think so, and may scoff at the idea that a lynching may take 
place in his community; and yet experience shows that in 
places where the danger seems least imminent such out¬ 
breaks have occurred. Whether we think of the larger 
cities, of the villages and hamlets, or of remote country 
districts, we may find illustrations in all of them of the out¬ 
breaking of the primitive passions of men in riots or in 
lynchings. Whatever else may be done to bring about a 
better relationship between the races and whatever con¬ 
structive measures or plans may be considered, it is a fun¬ 
damental necessity that violence or lawlessness of any kind 
should be prevented if possible. This is not simply a ques¬ 
tion that involves the Negro race but the entire structure 
of human society and civilization. 


THE MOB 

It is apparent that when conditions arise which may lead 
to lynchings or to riots the members of the inter-racial com¬ 
mittee ought to be the first to awaken to the seriousness of 
the situation. All that is needed sometimes is for the re¬ 
sponsible and representative citizens to let the officers of the 
law know what is expected of them and to bring such in¬ 
fluence to bear upon the mob as to cool their passions. 
Sometimes an opportune speech or, better still, a conference 
of the leaders of both races can avert the castastrophe. If 
local authorities and officers do not act with speed or with 

























courage, the Committee should immediately get in touch 
with the State authorities. 

If a mob accomplishes its purpose before the Committee 
has had time to act, then it is their duty to take aggressive 
steps to bring the guilty leaders of the mob to trial. They 
ought to make a complete study of all facts leading up 
to and concurrent with the actual lynching and not only pro- f 
vide against a possible recurrence of such incidents but by \ 
backing up the legal authorities and even by employing 
special counsel they ought to do all in their power to apply 
the full penalty to the guilty. Committees in many com- 
munties have as a result of such a deplorable calamity 
awakened a community to the evil of certain conditions that 
have produced crime in the one race and led to violence in 
the other. It is a dear price to pay, but the lesson well 
learned may prove in the long run of inestimable service. 

But it is not well for a local community to wait till vio¬ 
lence is threatened. A lynching often occurs when all the 
best people of the community are unaware of the danger. 

It is then that the press expresses its condemnation, the 
pulpit thunders, and the best citizens all exclaim that such 
lawlessness does not represent the better sentiment of the 
community. Then the conviction grows upon them that 
something ought to have been done long ago to make im¬ 
possible such an occurrence. 


PREVENTIVE ACTION 

How then, may mob violence be anticipated? The Com¬ 
mittee ought quietly and tactfully to put squarely up to the 
mayor, the chief of police and the sheriff their duty if such 
a situation should arise; they ought to let them know that 
the best sentiment of the community demands the protection 
of life at any cost. But they ought to go further and de¬ 
mand that specific measures be taken that would meet any 
emergency. It is well, for instance, that jails should be pro¬ 
vided with adequate water hose, which has been found to 
be a very effective first step in the dispersal of a mob; that 
in some cases a machine gun should be at the disposal of the 
officers; that special reserve officers should be available; and 


that as a last resort appeal should be promptly made to the 
Governor of the State for the proper defense of prisoners. 

There need not be in all of this any sort of alarm or 
panic or publicity at all; it is simply a common-sense way 
of providing against danger. All of these suggestions have 
been proved to be practical in many Southern towns. One 
reason why the lawless are so powerful is that they know 
their own mind, and that forces of law are overwhelmed 
because of the lack of ordinary precaution. Whatever ad¬ 
ditional cost might result from such measures would be 
but as a drop in the bucket compared to the financial effect 
on any community in which acts of lawlessness are 
committed. 

But even these measures of precaution are not sufficient. 
There should be every effort made by the Committees to 
build up a strong public sentiment of opposition to mob 
violence in any form or under any condition. The question 
is always up in the minds of the people because not many 
days pass without the news from somewhere of deplorable 
and atrocious lynchings. Anyone who has talked with 
a great variety of Southern people knows that apologists 
for lynching are found in every community and they are 
very loud in their expressions of sympathy. These shallow 
and dangerous statements ought to be counter-acted. It is 
especially important that in our churches, schools and busi¬ 
ness men’s meetings every opportunity should be taken to 
create a healthy public sentiment that will condemn lynch¬ 
ing under any and all circumstances. A local committee 
that is alive to its responsibility will be prompt to take ad¬ 
vantage of every occasion in which this subject may be 
presented. A timely sermon has often awakened an entire 
congregation to the seriousness of the problem. An effec¬ 
tive talk before a high school or college student body, bring¬ 
ing out the facts with regard to lynchings in the United 
States during the past quarter of a century and explaining 
the dangers that are involved in this increasing lawlessness, 
might well be an event in the civic life of the community. 
Talks before business men’s clubs by men who have con¬ 
viction have often changed thoughtless and indifferent cit¬ 
izens into men with a determined purpose to oppose any out- 
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break of lawless passion. It need hardly be said that the 
newspapers in a town and county should be instructed and 
led into right ways of thinking, if their editors are not 
already awake to the danger. 

Only by constant education over a long period of time 
will there be developed a healthy public sentiment that will 
gradually make lynchings impossible. The responsibility 
for such development of right opinion must rest largely upon 
committees that have constantly in mind all phases of this 
important question. 


INJUSTICE IN THE COURTS 

So far I have spoken only of the most aggravated form of 
lawlessness and injustice. A committee that is constantly 
on the job and especially when in conference with repre¬ 
sentative Negroes will find many instances of injustice that 
are perpetrated upon ignorant and helpless Negroes in the 
courts. Let any body of lawyers talk freely and frankly 
and there will be general assent to the proposition that the 
Negroes, especially in the lower courts, are often treated 
unjustly. Especially is this true in courts where the fee 
system is in vogue. 

The loan shark” system is another grave form of injus¬ 
tice. To meet this situation in the larger cities it has been 
found necessary to employ a special attorney to give legal 
aid to the poor and oppressed of both races. 

Such conditions as have been recently created in at least 
one Southern state should cause all inter-racial committees 
to be on the alert as to economic injustice that results from 
the laxity of officers of the law and of courts. The oppres¬ 
sion of the Negro by farmers and merchants is a matter 
that ought to be constantly brought to the attention of those 
responsible for the organization of law. 

There is still another duty that rests upon these commit¬ 
tees. That is to prevent the intimidation and cruelties of 
groups which seek to deal with the Negro anonymously, 
outside of court and under cover of the night. 

The wide-spread condemnation of these organizations by 
the Southern press and by Southern leaders has been whole- 
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" some and calls for quick and intelligent action by thoughful 
citizens. There is no need for any such secret conclaves; 
they can only lead to the very evils which they profess to 
cure. Once organized they lend themselves to oppressive 
measures. Never did General Lee’s insistence upon the 
“allayment of passion, the dissipation of prejudice and the 
restoration or reason” seem so wise as at this moment in 
I the life of the country. 

I 

SUGGESTIONS 

(1) Visit and observe the petty courts making sure that 
the Negro is not imposed upon by the fee system. 

(2) Keep in touch with arresting officers, making sure 
that they do not make needless arrests. 

(3) Make sure that cruelty in arrest is discontinued. 

(4) Provide some form of free legal aid to the poor, 
either along the lines followed in Nashville, or by a voluntary 
association of the lawyers. 
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SECTION VI. 

RURAL RECREATION 

LUDWIG T. LARSEN 
Mississippi State Inter-Racial Secretary 

The instinct for recreation and play is natural in all races 
alike. And alike for all, its wholesome gratification makes 
for better health, better morals, better efficiency and greater 
contentment. Supervised recreation is now of such proven 
value that increasingly large provision is made for white 
children and adults. The need is even greater for Negroes 
both adults and children. 

The tendency of present economic movements is to give 
people more leisure. It is important that this time shall be 
used in such wise as to contribute to the welfare rather than 
the harm of the adults. The schools will hereafter need to 
train children for leisure as well as for work. Right play 
habits are as necessary as right habits of industry. 

Then there are the employed boys and girls whose recre¬ 
ational needs must be met after working hours, most com¬ 
monly at night. Unless provided with opportunities for 
wholesome activities these will attend dance halls and ques¬ 
tionable movies, or commercialized amusements of doubtful 
value, if not positively harmful. This applies more partic¬ 
ularly to cities. 

Furthermore, there is the great need of physical training 
revealed by war experience. And for some time to come 
the only system of physical education available for general 
use will be the play activities afforded by the school play¬ 
ground, with such instruction and supervision as the teach¬ 
ers may be able to give. To be of real value physically such 
activities must be organized and supervised. 


HOME LIFE 

Another aspect of the need is suggested by the following 
extract from a letter received from a prominent Negro 
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leader in one section of Mississippi. He expresses his appre¬ 
ciation and gratitude for the efforts bemg made for the 
good of his race, and then continues: 

“The agencies that are trying to help my people are really 
working in many instances in the dark. They are not doing 
enough to improve the HOME LIFE of my people. My peo¬ 
ple can never be made useful through the schools unless we 
link the homes with the schools more than we do. 

This statement suggests a field larger than the mere pro 
vision of play for school children. Recreational facilities 
for adults constitute one agency for this linking up of home 
and school wherever the school house can be made a com¬ 
munity center, as will be shown in a later paragrap . 

promotion 

In some localities these recreational needs have been rec¬ 
ognized to the degree that provision is being made for 
parks and community playgrounds. School houses are be 
ing developed into community centers. Such provision will 
become more general as people awake to the great economic 
and moral value as well as the gain in the physical life of 
the colored people. Facilities for recreational life make far 
more for prevention of wrong than penitentiaries ma e 

for cure—and they cost less. 

Inter-racial Committees will find here one phase o 
constructive program that will richly repay all efforts. De¬ 
tails and methods must depend upon 
possibilities, but the following are a few of the more gene 

suggestions: 

COMMUNITY CENTER AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
The conviction has been growing among the white people 

JlSne, or both. Some schools have shower baths, and 

even swimming pools. 
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entrance fee may be charged, but for best results every care 
should be taken to prevent the injection of the mercenary 

spirit or commercialized ideal. 

The value of such community activities for the general 
welfare is apparent. Another objective should be to pre¬ 
empt the field before the entrance of commercialized amuse¬ 
ments. UNSUPERVISED AND UNCENSORED COM¬ 
MERCIAL RECREATION MAY BECOME A SERIOUS 
MENACE. 

PLAY GROUND ACTIVITIES 

A service of far-reaching consequence can be rendered by 
the Inter-Racial Committee in encouraging the provision of 
an adequate playground for every school building. The 
patrons may be encouraged to provide simple playgroun 
equipment or the children themselves may raise the funds 
by entertainments, etc. Sometimes some of the equipment 
may be constructed in the manual training department of 

th But even with no equipment and meager space, much may 
be done by promoting mass play and games. Children are 

imitative and learn readily from demonstration but need 
continued supervision until the rules and habits of P'ay 
established. Otherwise there may be undesirablemodfi- 
cations of the games and a tendency to revert to mde 
“horseplay.” Active participation of the teachers is essen¬ 
tial that there may be proper supervision and contmu 

de Z S “si“am e s are »« special value ip that, unlike the 
customary baseball and football, they permit the Participa¬ 
tion of all the pupils regardless of differences of age and size. 

difficulties and how to meet them 
-Kfificni+ioa are met with in the introduction of mass 


The same principle should obtain in the case of the Negr( 
schools and would yield correspondingly great results. This 
suggestion to use the school as a community center was 
made to the writer of the letter above quoted. He is a mem" 
ber of the County Inter-Racial Committee, and apparently is 
receiving most cordial cooperation from the white people 
He is to have a new school building shortly which will include 
an auditorium and facilities for community center work. 
The white ladies of the town have raised a fund of $100 for 
the beginnings of a library in this school. 

Members of Inter-Racial Committees can render a great 
service by encouraging such uses of the school buildings 
however meager in equipment, and by creating public sen¬ 
timent to include better facilities in all new buildings. The 
following will suggest a few uses to which the school build¬ 
ing can be put with little or no expense. 

Open Forum: Encourage regular meetings of the people 
to discuss their local problems and possibilities for improved 
efficiency. Such have been held with fine results, often with 
white leaders to share in the discussions and to judge the 
exhibits. 

Lectures and Demonstrations: By county agents, health 
officers, etc. Perhaps in some communities a Chantanmia n f 




































2 Competent Demonstration : Often there is no one to 

Negro schools and teach playground games. This has been 
carried out with gratifying results. 

3 Printed Instructions: Where such assistance de¬ 
sired, it is suggested that a 

r»" k ien P :“ ef the nea^t 

agency or to 130 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 

4 Ignorance of the Games on the Part of the Teachers: 
Their Active participation at the time of the demonstra- 
? JSfho assistance of the printed instructions above 
mentioned will enable the teachers to continue satisfactory 
instruction and supervision of the games. difficulty is 

Another solution more fundamental for this dime y 
this: Provide for definite instruction in pkyground acfc- 
ties as a part of the required course at Normals, Cou y 
Institutes, etc. In Mississippi such infraction ijs bei^g 
furnished without charge by members of the sta 
State Y. M. C. A. at the State and County Summer Normals. 

5. Handling Large Numbers: These^games are 
taught the entire school at one demonstration, 
few of the older pupils are selected for the 
and the rest look on. Then the older pupils with the aid of 
the teachers instruct the other children. 

CITY RECREATION 


B. T. HARVEY, Jr. 

Morehouse College 

“Important as it is to organize and direct the 
the world” says Geo. Elliott, “It is more important to o g^ 
nize and direct the leisure of the worl • « 0n its 




employment may be said to depend the whole destiny of 

Already a growing number of large industrial corporations 
in this country have realized the value of supervised and 
organized recreation as an aid to the economic efficiency oi 
their employees. The community at large must recognize 
and appreciate recreation as a thoroughly efficient means of 
decreasing juvenile delinquency, substituting ideals wanting 
because of lack of home life and control; as a stimulus for 
a cleaner physical life, and as an antidote for degrading 
motion pictures, vulgar vaudeville, questionable dance halls, 
dives, bootblack stands, camouflaged soft drink stands and 
the ambition-deadening influences of the public pool room. 
Those who employ help should not forget that 90 /o o e 
contagious and syphillitic diseases are contracted as a re¬ 
sult of misguided and unintelligent recreation. 

With this short word of explanation I wish to offer sug- 
gestions concerning supervision, organization and equipment 
for doing community recreation work in cities either in pub¬ 
lic parks, school playgrounds, or privately supported com- 
munity centers. 

SUPERVISION 

One recreational secretary should be available who can 
give his entire time to the work. Associated with him 
should be a number of volunteer district leaders picked for 
their personality, enthusiasm, physical, mental and moral 
fitness. Finally the district leader may divide his constit¬ 
uents into groups with group leaders. Working in coopera- 
rion with these district leaders may also be chairmen of 
a»y«r“ activities, such as committees on: San,tat,on. 
Housing, Day Nurseries, Employment, etc. 

ORGANIZATION 

The city should be divided into districts of from 25 to 100 
sauare blocks depending upon the density of population a 
takhig cognizance of any natural sociolog.cal divisions. 
Each one of these districts become a working unit, with a 
place of meeting and such private equipment as possible^ 
liter-district contests of various kinds should be encouraged 
as: Athletic, singing, debating, drilling, domestic science 
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contests. The district itself should be further divided into 
clubs, such as: men’s clubs, mother’s clubs, working boys’ 
and working girls’ clubs, boy scouts, camp fire girls, literary, 
etc. 

EQUIPMENT 

Each district should avail itself of a vacant lot from 25 
by 50 to 300 by 300 feet, and if possible on this lot should 
be erected a one-story building with the following general 
floor plan: Reading room and office or equipment room on 
the front, behind these a large room suitable for gatherings 
for motion pictures, speeches, demonstrations, etc. This 
large assembly room should be equipped with folding chairs 
and be available for use as a gymnasium on rainy days or 
during cold weather, although we should bear in mind that 
play out-of-doors is possible for at least ten months of the 
year and in the extreme Southern parts an all-year possi¬ 
bility. Behind this room, if possible a locker room with 
showers, and if a basement is under the building, it should 
by all means contain a swimming pool. The rest of the lot 
large or small may be used for recreation out of doors. In 
addition, use the street directly in front by getting a permit 
for making it, during certain hours of the day, a closed 
street to traffic. Such buildings as this with moderate 
equipment scattered over a city, I am sure will fill the widest 
possible radius of needs for the community. This building 
may be equipped with such of the following material as 
practicable and some of the more costly items, such as a 
portable motion picture machine, may serve for the whole 
city: 

Indoor baseball and bat, volley ball and net, basket-ball 
and baskets, medicine ball, boxing gloves, chest weights, 
dumb-bells, piano or graphophone, portable motion picture 
machine, etc. 

In conclusion let me add that it is not expected that all 
this equipment shall be put in at one time. Always be on 
the lookout for new material. And again all of this will not 
be suited for certain kinds of communities. The one motive 
which should guide in the selection is interest coupled with 
results of a beneficial character. Wherever possible the 
ideal solution is a public playground and park with gymna¬ 
sium and swimming pool, municipally given and supported. 
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SECTION VII. 

I 

i 

THE CARE OF DEPENDENTS 
BURR BLACKBURN 

Secretary Georgia Department of Public Welfare 


Lentil u cue uesutute Negro is 
calculated to press him further into pauperism. “Hand 
outs of money, food and clothing, without constructive 
service, do not help the Negro to help himself 

The first responsibility of the Inter-Racial Committee 
should be to malte the local official and private agencies 
available to the service of the Negroes. This can best be 
accomplished by organizing groups of Negro leaders as 
supplementary divisions of the existing agencies; e. g. a 
committee of the family service agency, Associated Chari¬ 
ties, County Commissioners, Almshouse and Poor Relief 
Committees, Red Cross, etc., a committee on relief to look 
into the family conditions of Negroes confined in the jails, or 
those discharged, or juveniles in the care of the Juvenile 
court, a committee of a Parent Teachers’ Association to 
look into the condition of the homes of the school children. 

These groups should be tied up to the similar white groups 
on the same basis that the Inter-Racial Committee is formed. 
In this manner the relief available through county poor 
funds, and private charity agencies may be reached and the 
Negro leaders have a share in the direction. Legal aid 
public health and recreation activities all bear a close rela¬ 
tion to the problem of dependency and should be related 
through the same method of organization already mentioned. 

All this should eventually lead to the employment of a 
Negro social worker with qualifications necessary to guide 
the groups of the Negro workers in services of charity and 
neighborliness. 

The problem of employment needs special attention in any 
community. Standards of wages for men and women should 
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be carefully studied. A method of connecting the man with 
the job should be put on a business basis. 

What happens to the dependent Negro children of the 
county when their families break up? Are they passed 
around from family to family ? Are they placed in the poor- 
house together with the feeble-minded degenerates and old 
people? Or are good homes found for them? Are children 
being cruelly treated by their parents or guardians? How 
are the children of the mothers in service cared for during 
the day? Is there a day nursery under good direction? 
What are the conditions in the county almshouse? Are the 
old people left without attention, recreation, or decent liv¬ 
ing conditions? How many Negro families are being ex¬ 
ploited by members of their own race or the white race with 


initiate plans for their proper care and rehabilitation.’ 

Provide the courts with the necessary facts conceminj 
the families and past history of Negro prisoners befori 
their trial. 

Arrange care for the families of prisoners who are con¬ 
fined. 

Provide legal aid for families in civil matters, securing 
industrial compensation, drawing legal papers, etc. 

Study wages and employment and arrange a plan of em¬ 
ployment service. 

Organize to give attention to the needs of the homes of 
children whose difficulties may be discovered through the 


SUGGESTIONS 

Confer at once with the leaders of organizations and 
home mission societies which give aid to the unfortunate 
amilies, the county officials in charge of Poor Relief and 
Public Welfare, and judges of courts and probation officers. 
Hearn of their work and plans, offer to cooperate and bring 
others to cooperate. 

Arrange foi the education of a promising colored young 
man or woman as a social worker and community leader. 

a e a study of all cases of dependency and poverty in 
the community—in the county—at the present time. 

Study the public treatment of the aged and infirm within 







































social and political systems. Added to this was their life 
as slaves. On the plantations the Negroes had few oppor- 
tunties for wrong doing, little attention was paid to small 
purloinings, unless the master was of an austere type then 
the culprit paid quick penalty. When freedom came the 
Negro started out on the treacherous sea of the 19th century 
American life with but little education or practice in self- 
restraint. After the Civil War there was a great influx of 
Negroes from the country to the city. In the city they 
found easily accessible centers of vice and they were further¬ 
more crowded into unsanitary quarters, with low moral at¬ 
mosphere. It is easily seen therefore that great obstacles 
lay across the Negro’s path of advancement. Added to all 
these causes of real delinquency is the fact that unsympa¬ 
thetic and unscrupulous arresting officers too often arrest 
for petty offenses and exploit the Negro for fees which 
they receive on the basis of arrests and fines. 

TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS 
Jail: The jail is the delinquent’s wicket gate to our penal 
institutions. Here if he cannot give bond the prisoner re¬ 
mains in idleness for weeks or months, awaiting trial. A 
few jails are properly constructed and well equipped, but 
these are exceptions. Most of them are built for places of 
nnnisVimfmt.. and. as such they are efficient. In two South- 


SECTION VIII 


CARE OF DELINQUENTS 


G. CROFT WILLIAMS 
South Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 
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guards that these States employ the zealous defense of their 
wards cannot be expected. In the outside world men are 
able to protect themselves from the oppression of their em¬ 
ployers, but a convict has no such liberty. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The demands of modem treatment of prisoners call for a 
lessening of the attempt to punish and an increase in efforts 
to reform. There are four general needs in line with this 
modern practice: 

1 . That jails and penitentiaries cease to be merely places 
of confinement and become more and more places where 
special work and instruction are given. This does not in 
any way mean that criminals should be coddled. 

2. Crime prevention begins with family case work in 
disorganized homes—hence one of the main preventives to 
be employed is the building up of Negro homes along the 
lines suggested in Sections on Health and Housing. 

3. The value of education as a means of preventing crime 
needs no elaboration at this point. 

4. There is need of much stronger sentiment of respect 
for the law. If we are going to live together in a civilized 
state it is necessary to have certain rules that all must re¬ 
spect and keep. When a man commits a crime he places his 
personal desires above the law, his own will above the good 
of the community. There is a nation-wide need for in¬ 
creased use of every possible means of cultivating a greater 
respect for the law. 

Inter-Racial Committees should support legislation and 
organization which are effective in promoting any of these 
four general methods of crime prevention and reformation 
of criminals. 

The more specific suggestions for the activity of com¬ 
mittees are: 

(1) Have sub-committees visit the jail at regular inter¬ 
vals and report its condition to the proper authorities. 




(2) Study the system of making bonds and paying fines 
by employers. 

(3) Study the care of prisoners on probation or parole. 

(4) Find out if there is a functioning juvenile court in 
the county, or whether the law is violated by placing young 
boys in jail with hardened criminals. If no such court ex¬ 
ists, take the matter up immediately with the County Judge, 
or Circuit Judge. 

(5) Find out if there is a juvenile probation officer, and 
if not endeavor to have one employed. 

(6) If the number of colored cases is sufficient to war¬ 
rant it, endeavor to secure the employment of a trained 
colored probation officer. Experience has shown that they 
are more effective in investigating and reaching the home 
conditions which invariably surround juvenile delinquency. 

(7) Investigate the institutions to which the courts 
commit boys and girls from your county. 
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ORGANIZATION HINTS 

I. Nothing kills interest in the committee as quickly as 
failure of efforts to get a meeting. For this reason, each 
committee should have a vice-chairman who can hold the 
meetings in case the chairman is ill or out of town. 

II. Definiteness of responsibility and action are much to 
be desired. For this reason: 

(1) Simple by-laws governing membership, meetings, 
and sub-committees should be adopted. 

(2) In case the committe decides on something to be 
done they should always designate a sub-commit¬ 
tee or individual to do it; or should give the chair¬ 
man power to act. The discharge of all such du¬ 
ties should be reported to the next successive 
meeting. 

(3) From time to time, it might be desirable to add 
new members to the committee. For this pur¬ 
pose a membership nominating sub-committee is 
suggested. 

(4) When several matters are to come up at the 
same meeting, a program sub-committee might 
determine their order of discussion and the man¬ 
ner of presenting each. Such a committee 
could have charge of securing occasional outside 
speakers. 

(5) The influence of the committee should be as 
nearly as possible county-wide. The county 
chairman should give this careful thought and 
bring it before the general committee. One se¬ 
rious riot has occurred which might have been 
averted if the committee had realized that its 
field embraced the whole county rather than only 
the principal town. Individuals and sub-commit¬ 
tees should be apprised of the Inter-Racial pro¬ 
gram, and be asked to report needs and happen¬ 
ings in their community to the central county 
committee. In this way, the committee can meet 
the needs of the whole county and line the whole 
county up behind any county-wide project. 
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III. Regularity of meetings assures activity. Some 
committees meet quarterly, some monthly. It is desirable 
that meetings be held at least quarterly in order to maintain 
friendly contact if for no other reason. There are always 
so many community needs well worth meeting that each 
meeting should attempt to start some constructive move 
even if it be merely to have the jail purchase a hose, to have 
the school repaired or a play-ground equipped. 
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POLITICAL. 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR AND THE COLOR LINE. 

Tuna* incidents of the National Convention of the Knights of Labor 
in Richmond which have attracted most attention have been connected 
with what is called “the color line” The important work of the assem¬ 
bly had not been accomplished when this digest of opinions was 
prepared. It. will probably furnish occasion for extended comment 
»lien made public. 

Richmond Whig (Dan.), October 7. 

Prom the utterances and actions of General Master Workman Pow- 
d. rly there is no room to doubt that he both advocates and practices social 
equality, and from numerous occurrences in our city since the advent of 
the Knights in our midst, with which the public has been made acquain¬ 
ted through the daily press, a large portion of the delegates from the 
North evidently believe in and practice the same doctrine. Well, so tar 
as they are concerned, that is a matter of taste, and recognizing the force 
<>f the’old adage, “There is no accounting for tastes,” we would be dis- 
I -ed to pass the matter over in silence if there were nothing else in¬ 
volved init. But there is something else involved in it, for the order of 
the Knights of Labor is said to be spreading in the Southern States ml 
tli*. white people, at least, of the South are interested in knowing if social 
cqn.diLy between the races is a fundamental principle of the order and if 
it ih to be enforced and practiced by all who connect themselves with the 
organization. Is that the understanding and practice among the white 
Knights <>f Libor in this city? We do not believe it is, and if it is the 
purpose of i tie ueiuc.ifc nuiAis of social equality now bein g so persist ently 
forced int 
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that it will be a serious obstacle }n 11 

r^ani-uition am.ibg the whites, and cans** 
of its present members. Now, we do not in- 
i * object. We freely accord to tbe negro 
••verv civil and i-«dii,• d right guaranteed to him under tbe Constitution 
and laws of the land, and nowhere is be more thoroughly protected in 
the enjoyment of these rights than in this city and State. But the law 
does not require social equality and could not enforce it it it tried. A 
IMjople’s social customs can only be regulated by themselves, and even 
the Republican party, in the days of its bitterest hate and persecution of 
the Southern people, stopped short of attempting to enforce social equal- 
ity between the races. Is it the purpose of the Knights of Labor to go a 
step beyond tbe point where tbe Republican party stopped ? And is this 
the feast to which that order invites the working people of our section? 

Atlanta * fonstitiUion (Pent.), October 7. 

Tun conduct of the Knights of Labor delegates from District 49, of 
New York, in carrying a negro delegate virtually by main force into the 

i Richmond Academy of Music, can n<>t 

L- ino strongly >ndemned. This agitation over the color question is a 
ndt issue, but it is big enough to wreck the Knights of Labor. Tlie 
>• »m hern members < if the order are not likely to submit to the insufferable 
conduct of a gang of rudical cranks. They did not vield to tbe race 
equality doctrine under bayonet rule, and they are as far as ever from it 
now It is to be feared that the discussions over the race issue will con- 
tinu« through the present session of the convention. The cranks who 
compose tbe District 4‘.» delegation, evidently do not know how to behave 
when away from home, and, if the other Northern delegates stand by 
them tic- m!v thing left for the Southern delegates is to secede. Strangers 
and outsiders, whether belonging to the Knights of Labor or any other 
order i.r jmrt . must be made to understand that the Southern people 
projH'sc to ki ttle their own social and race problems. It is nothing short 
, ,f :m , „,tr:ig.- lor a crowd of visitors in a Southern community to attempt 
u ride rough shod over the social laws, traditions and usages of their en- 
ie, tain. ro fhe manager of the Richmond theater strained Ins courtesy 
roo far when he submitted to the disorderly invasion of the New York 
delegates If the offense is repeated it is to be hoped that the guilty ones 
w ii) be pitched headlong into the street. It is better to settle this side 
issue at the start than to wait until it becomes serious. 

Springfield Republican (Jnd.), October 8. 

Tu* Knights of Labor convention at Richmond has been making the 
comr line a hotter issue t han any that is likely to come up in the conven¬ 
tion itself unless it be the disposal of the Home Club ” This issue 18 


f ,oli ai because the . invention has no power to settle it and the order in¬ 
cur* ill-will in the So l ‘ b where rapidly growing in favor with both 

races, and doing inorV bj ^reception of both to gradually obliterate race 
prejudice than anv raid at Richmond could do, however successful. 
The decision of the a.ssembly from New York to lodge in tents because 
4K.dr mi iihcr ";ls refused admission to the hotels was right. It 
UM.ild Ii'lvi* been a cii» riuUrt commentary on the doctrine of brotherly love 
IV^lhfi white meii U. ru, rl> l ,t accommodations from which their colored 
°k t , r ,i U ,i .r|. and if they had chosen to stay away from thethea- 
t W « K« ™'l'l not be admitted with them that would have 

xe. an "mine v r I- 1 '' and P*>P<* P rotest - and w ° uld ¥ d 
! r 11.' weient nitf. t!<" managerial pocket-book. But the forcing of Far- 
reil'into the low.-r iu rt 0< ti,e theater among people who did not want 
liini W I unite motlic 1 * matter and a move that could do no good to any- 
fade out slowly; they, do not die of single blows 
• , j i l011( i These knights do not live in Richmond; they can not fol¬ 

ium their effort «f“ l when they depart they will have intensified the 
Tbe matteris, luckily, not big enough t < > have 
any lasting .‘fleet, but what influence it has works to the prejudice of the 

wi uk< r mu. 0 t(tr j^on Xt'W 8 and Comricr (Dew.), October 7. 

Tnv Southern Stab with regard to the colored people, are in a widely 
diflereiitiHisitii.il irn m the Northern and Western States. The tree a.l- 
- ofh olorcl neUl'^’ to those parts of a theater which arc habitually 
I H 'ints unquestionably to social equality. Social 
."mwKh? !S?n!enation. The general mixing of the two races 

ZftCfth I*' qualities of whites an.l bluekfl alike, an. leave he 

rhi.ro iw I... Hiicb i, e ;d «« this in other parts of the l nite.t m.iu s. \ 
sin de drop of ink produces very little effect on a bucket of water 1 his 
sin u dn»p of ink | u an(l \ Vest> But when there is more ink than 

w, 'rX'r ^ ia' ‘king 11,0 or the defilement. Tins 

«utn, till r« IS no mis states. The opposition to social eqnahtv as 

is ,m. Sn Of the determiuat i < •, > 

", '11 1 ! •"n "i ■* pi i 1 1 ,i im 'u'. as'! t exhibited its.lf in I 

the sake of the countL difficult y except where it is dealt with by per- 

Zs wKve morT ''a! thLn intel4ncc,and wl.o ju.lgc o.l.crs t,y tfor 
sour who lm\e nior. . ^ interests. There is no irritation or clash 

in " of l.V well-meaning 

Ml Charleston, loi ms» exacerbation that may occur will he the 

I csult^of outsicle in*fliiM lce - s and be injurious to blacks as well as whites. 

Chicago Herald (Ind.), October”. 

T .,,. „, KUI . ( 1 ., spec t« of these questions will hardly escape the Perception 
lmsaDBUi t a. jh. u nothing of the gross mhospitality, the utUi 

of the V lrgniians. ^ ‘i rlW n distinctions must impress itself upon the 
foolishness of the tin bal) ] e tha t the few colored men from the 

majority of them. 1 ^ J this t . onvent ion are as clean, respectable, and 
North who are dtdegi white citizen of Richmond. It no ado had 

gentlemanly as the a_ ^ u woU fo not have been noticed in the 
been made over then r( ^ b ; t js not likely that any unpleasant tv- 

s;'. h “S“= 

delegates from one oi the Southern States. Had that 

bled in Richmond it is probable that motile to mixed as- 

have notified the chairman that local cuaU^JWB host le to mixta a* 

semblages and requested him to throw the colo When local 

them to sleep on the sidewalk and to eat at thi be .* c | 0rent j l08 . 

customs and pr^judiie get in the way of common ‘ • ’ 

pitality, and even sek’-interest, it is time to change 

Richmond Stale (Dem.), October 7. 

The citizens of Richmond are among the ^I conBcr 
loving in the countrj, but they have customs that Richmond the 

he violated. As Thc\State said editorially yesterday: 

usages touching the social < for business or 

spect of our people w long as they show th®°^ revolution among us 
when any of them attempt to maugurate a “=u"^.pular 

SX“ &,’sss! 5 SsaafTS s. a.-,«« 
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under foot l>v a few men who attempt arrogantly to exercise an 
authority wholly offensive, in both its spirit and its Object, to the popular 
sense. There is never a clash between the white ay the colored people 
in this State, save only when some intrudingoutsid(' rorgomo malcontent 
at home attempts to arouse nice feeling and pn| vo k e antagonism be- 
tween the two races Self-respecting men of both RUVS recognize the 
fact that social equality is impossible, and that to attempt, to force it upon 
liny community can only result in most serious ii-Tiurv We trust that 
from this time nothing will be done that will .lis.^the quirtor mar 
the harmony of this city. Peace reigns once more, j 

Philadelphia North American (Bep.) t 7 

Labor is a great commonalty, and there can be n<: interposition of arti- 
hcial barriers between men who labor except at the boat of weakening the 

K n . !rh[fan C vwl ere , i n 0 ,, i ht If «* **'? h^^Sof'Sd 

Knights anywhere 111 a republic. The members hav' e a common imrnose 
they are all on exactly the same civil footing, and )t 0 ma ntoin^ iSSS 
assemblies on the color line is to admit that the .\E^wo?kinS^en 
recognizes the aristocratic element as an indis^aisaSe m^tv^^ Admit 
that, and what reason for being has the orderof of^LaLr? Wo 

do not understand t hat the object of the order is to^te 1 mldbavW 
the same classes and caste as elsewhere. If that b^tbe obifS then^hf 
maintenance of Hie color line in the order is then‘U^v consis^t mhpr 
wise it is a gross blunder and will bring the orde»* t liter w ° 1 

t hat the holding of the Assembly at Richmond wili'j^i? to tbeSe^ 
the error of maintaining the color line. It is rei>< ,T ( u Y» if , 
views of the Northern delegates touching the color, ,5 d the ; lll >eral 
gusted the aristocratic workingmen of Richmond. The°la^th^iten 
to withdraw from the order. If that is their view tte 

they had better withdraw and stay out until they ,? l u 8e of . labor ’ 

ennobles every doer on the face of the green earth] that ll01108t lllbor 

New Yorker Slants Zeitung (Ind.), Odh cr n 
[Translated for Public Opinion.] 

Tiib convention committed an uncommonly gros«t 0rrnr : n fo „ f • 
way m which, 111 a Southern State, the nuestion of err 1 11 * act i n tbe 
stead of taking into consideration the prejudice oife? J n ' 

! l p u l lst ? be colored “ mm, and brother ,” 1 pnbUe 4 ntl ; Southe . rn whites 
the forcible introduction of a New York mulatto d",“' nt ,' vas ? ho< i kctl by 
quet of a theater. However potty this outrage to gltlfh 6 m i° P ar ‘ 
appear to us here in New York, it 'is but too wi'll ,° therl ,‘ f< 7 c L"? g 
storm of indignation that this insignificant episode o emon8tra ^ d , b >’ the 
out the whole South that little causes even in this ,as 11 roped through- 
duce great efl’ects. We would like to know that l ;° n ? cct,on ' f.™ Pro- 
New \ork delegation wanted to impart to the good T"? l\'. h, . l h th<! 
by the defiant obtrusion of their colored confrere l "'7, p e C ! 1 K 'chmond 
damage Imt will not seriously have endaiua ■■ 1 i " 1 not only do no. 
progress which the Knights had reason to .mtTinT 

in'*o!der to tha 0 t m h b!lt * 80t ' la ! pr< 'j" ,li,v lnllsl himsel 
111 order that he may not give a rap on the km 

standing he wishes to ameliorate. Race hatred ca 
pressed and annihilated. mirrea ca, 

, Ne >» York Herald (Tad.), October 


**-vatb*r per^vp’-ble 
he South. Whoever 
possess a social tact; 
:klc 8 to those whose 
1 not by force be re- 


.. . . v — - —j "I'po vommo uhh, ailtl nntningt f I ! (-’OUld IlOt 

tnm the hospitahie ina.pie of Richmond has nothi j" s ("iclity ito convic- 

a lesson in the incident, however, which tin- Kni.'. 1 ? 4 ” There was 

CIO,,Sly—namely, that not even ardor in aw. at c- recL ‘ Ived very gra 
prejudices or fixed customs. They must tukl the USC , !' nn 0VL ’ rr i.fe old 
become disheartened because they can not rhanl -.°- Id “ il » and not 
1,1 “ p " i:i- . 11 ,»«.the twinkling of 

anareinst. The kniglit, when lie finds the win I ,r, t 1,'r'fc :L " d , a .’nere 
going where lie does not want to J, ,,, i, ' i *' ! ^ 1 "head tacks ship, 
out making progress eastward all the time ti ' and the north, 
hand, insists on sailing straight it, the eve 5*“ “"shwt, on the other 
finds he can not do it he hrim-s out his f • and " hen lie 

the ship and the ocean and everything else. " te lnd wants to blow up 

w„rv M.e v ■ Ywl Tribuue ( Re P.), October 7. 

“»'as: sss sataar aasawn “*•«-- 

mder the protection of existing authorities and i! I f' °"V t e ?->°. V8 > 
prejudices,” they can judge fo? thenSelvS Th, ? face of listing 
read with care Mr. Blaine’s speech in i n: i' i f . tllp . v '“ay profitably 
freedom at the ikiIIs. and of equal protection hf th'.,?*• il 1 * lu donial 0>f 
mg class at the South, exposes the workers ( »f tin* Vnrt!?^^ ^ a hor- 
fau•competition in their industries Snmw i ° rt ! K ‘ rn States to un- 
Northern sense, because it has no rh'I.N w ra.i, h ' >r , ls , not free in the 
respect, or which the authorities elected hv i irai i '!* 68 Ur , e b<> “"d to 
able to maintain. Beine thus if #i, 4 . ^ "bitefrauds and mobs are 

colored workers of theM Zt ? f ’ bi ‘« employers, th^ 



may reach the eoSrsion thM theti ne'Cnot^r ° f , * £ ^hey 
party by which alone freedom of lX aS • *? br ®? k down the 

tended in this country, ei l Uil ^ justice has been de- 


Uartford Gouraml {Rep.) } October 12. 

The Northern Democratic newspapers, for obvious reasons hav* t 
little to sav about the incidents which have so stirred up the u'ntr, 
their Southern Democratic contemporaries. But neither white no 1 
ored citizens whose political recollections go back even to the recomi 
tion days will have any doubt, as to the whereabouts oft heir svmmtl ii™* 
as to what they would say if acute party exigencies did not impose 2 $ 
icy of silence. Ihe Democratic party up this way needs votes thia fJi ’ 

all the votes it can get. It is not “d-ng the nigger” at present 0,7 

the contrary. lie has a ballot in his fist. The good old days of r ° 
stitution as it was, before the abolition black Republicans laid \h<l 
hands on it, are now only a tender memory. The New York 
journal written by a colored man for colored men, rejoices that sh ,.? 1,1 
object-lesson hits been given “within earshot of the infamouslv fm™" 
Libby prison/’ It predicts that the prejudice and mSSSS 
mg out and threatening in these Southern Democratic newsDanam “Si 
yet be made to eat grass like an ox.” v ^ WUI 

Indianapolis News (Ind.), October 7. 

The. supersensitive people of Richmond, Va„ went into hystericsov« 
the presence in their theater, among other delegates, of A Ne Y ,t 
representative in the convention of the Knights of J.abor in session tW 
a colored Knight named Farrell. They said the gallery was the place fur 
liisep or and he contract of the manager with the' owncm ewcJb 
provided tliut luggers” should go to the gallery and nowhereelLTiri 
nobody else should go there. So when “nigger" Farrell anneared in H 
auditorium with other delegates of his “district,” Riel mZd raved anj 
hen it was said “district 49” meant to attend the same tShS 
night and take FaiTell along, the F. F. Vs in a great force and wi ll 
armed, turned out to prevent the desecration of their temple of Mdno ' 
mene. The upshot ol it was that “district 49” did not attend anv tiiev 

& h n p d thc of tbe soats an(1 benches of the Richmond tLaterf 

has been smirchetl and smutted by only one night’s occupancy of ump 
seat by the contaminating person of a colored man. 

Brooklyn Times ( Rep .), October 5. 

wl?o E rnfi,ttA r ;' ST - KU AVoaKMA ? Towpkhi.y rea.l the Virginia hotel koej i 
i ll?. ? * give quarters to a New York delegation of the Knie^l 

is* 

JSyT* y Mr. lowderly to introduce him to the assemhlv lie did « 
p ‘ i. r f WOr< S ’ a "'" ular| y "<: 11 chosen for a man willi a grievance re! 
raing from anv reference to his own disagreeable cxnerienn. ‘.nulVr I 

T, _ . Philadelphia Press (Hip.), Orlober S. 

I^ri?shorth^mK..d^ ] TT ? 0r . the ' isi ‘ing Knights of 
the Libor question in the '' b . lcb o{ gainsaying that 

it is in the North and tint n \ • , ?* a jbfferent problem from what 
all labor wherever it ex^sted^tm'n 111 ^ l> . ]l ^ of^avery which degnuled 
not do to *iythatt he^ !" ^ Southern States. It will 

from a publm hotel or ^ 7 V rl1 bar ? ut a colored chemist 

but against the African Mro t! C n< ^ against the laboring claw 

They compete directlv wit I ti * abo,( ‘ rs the South are of that race, 
have mo ti veso f pe rsem a 1 * hi tero<? f ^ G laborere . of tb ? North, and the later 
dition of Southern labor I conc . ernin 1 ? themselves in the con* 

tiua b*™ a strugglmg to better their eon.li- 

brotherhood. There can be no nnin^r 1 ^** to ^ ecber 111 Jl WbhTK^ 

get her, and as thta Th ^. ,nnst 8tand or fall to¬ 
rn the South will assume i new recognized the labor question 

lussume a ne\v and more promising phase. 

We hiivn b; i N r folk lMndmark October 7. 

disputing about tastes *i 11 \ 1 Vi* 0 * ity for tbe raying that there is no 
matter. We go astep wUr w‘ ax . lm ma 7 bo considered to settle the 
the Richmond Knights have trcati*d?i C / ^ T H * V ^J e Northern visitors of 
tion, fur they havelaken them J their hosts with very scant Considera- 

of social equality upon them L witi^i b f rpnS0; and bave tt, ruSt the question 
If reports ire warnin ^ and «t their own doorsills 

said, to put the peace of l ichn.n Z°T' and il 7 t,lall - v threaten, so it is 
matter is one of the duestionJ /{!«} la /} ger * aft er all, this social 

it on the white workmf tt e t 1 h . em8elves - The obtrusion / 
sider, to meet aSd R^hmond is a matter for them to coi- 

If they are readv i ^ " 'th their own families 

view, which locates A ocia ^ quality it is their concern, and taking this 

it is k question of tte for nTl—'i? . e,K I l"', lth 0,1 !' initial that 

selves 4 1 { f tbe Km g bts ,n Richmond to settle for them- 

R Providence Star ( Rep.) } October 8. 

hen('»n 1 nT.u ™ Cl % ty i88bak . en frora center to circumference bv the appre- 
S.^.,»°1- Kn ? htof Libor from New York rnav attempt! 
py a seat among his white associates at one of the theaters. An ' 
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The 


• greatest rompelition with white .bor i tii : • ?> 

eSSSied, at the south. The l.e^ro is :!,■ u.-.-lmna of ttoeeU^, 

to an cxi'CMiii; decree. J>e*ro<. are ,u:i- -• i...,*' 1 ....re, hliM wnnn u. 
to an extceiunt, . , ntfte £ outh to their nl r ro--ss. md. n 


^a^ n ^e"m“oiey 5Tto be otade, fln, are occupying con- 
siderable parts of the field. 

New Orleans State (Pern.) 'hi'* G. 

Thk negroes of the South do not desire u. ; with the whites in a 
social wav, and could not if they did. Tin \ e gate satisfied h- 

pleasuresderived from the intercourse with :o.n - *0 nice, and ^"1 not 
* : . . i .i oitvniir ».»•. .-itiit'Ui* a iow with, and bring 


attempt to do a thing that would surely pr- 

inK*n themselves great disaster. There was :t ri... ... .. . 

noirrors. atlmc lo adviceofa set of white t' • v.-—r.-.. 'andrels,organized 
and demanded social recognition from the Southern people, but they 
failed, and bitter was their experience. 

Pittsburgh Chron iele- Tcirgraph {h>, .t, October 7. 

The lietler plan would be for the Knights to take the matter into the 
United States Court and secure there the punishment of all mumeaL M 
in the violation of the personal rights of the colon a d delegates. I he tact 
is. The people of Richmond have so long been a fciw unto themselves in 
this and a few other matters that they are inclined to brook no interfer¬ 
ence, but it is time that they were taught that tht laws of the country are 
greater than the “social usages” of a coterie of seif-elected aristocrats. 

Pittsburgh Penny Press (Rep.), Of/ttbrrl. 

Tub F. F. V. will he made more unhappy by opposing the Knights of 
Libor in their missionary work, and in tlie end, as at tlie close of the 
war for the Union, the negro will be the gainer by the conflict. After 
the Knights of Libor war in the South the n< grn n iy sit in a private box 
at the theater, or occupy the bridal chamber in the hotel if he can pay 
for it—not this year, perhaps, but it will come. 

Mansfield, Ohio , News (Rep.), Octolnr 10. 

In placing one of their colored brethren on the same platform with 
Governor Leo to introduce Master Workman Powderly. tin* Knights of 
Libor have given the F. F. V.’s such a shock that it is doubtful whether 
they will ever recover. The order of the Knights of Labor will survive, 
however, whatever mnv be the effort on Southern chivalry. 


Harrisburg Telegraph (Rep.), October 5. 

The workingmen of this country know no color line. They s 
get her shoulder to shoulder, and the Hack man to them. w as god 
Jfh. is a true citizen and performs his allotted task faithfully a 
'Lhe color line is fading awa.v like the * - lie of the confederacy. 


Raleigh X irs and Observe (Pern.), October 7. 

It is web that our people should be w rued in time of the new 
use to which the Knights of tabor organization is to be pnt-that 
if the Southern Knights will consent thus to be used. W the 

don’t believe it. \ t ;^.q 

Kew Harm PaRadvnn (Rep.), October 8. 

The colored delegate did well in deciding not to attempt any 
ment of his rights as a citizen. By so doing he prevented public < 
Rut the people of Richmond have made their own record and w 
dow n for all the world to read. 


St. Paul Pioneer-Pres* ( Rep .), October 6. 

It was decidedly wise for the Knights’ committee of arrange) 
Richmond to decide that the question of commingling colors sh; 
tie itself at the balls. That is the way it is usually decided i 

Portland Advertiser (Rep.), October 7. 

A negro delegate introduced General Master Workingman T 

. • . • a* _ . .. 1. ! .. / iwAi Y ltiiKln orunoon 


A negro delegate incrouuceu unieiiu lumin ”* 
at the Richmond convention, making a very creditable speech, 
speaker on the platform with Governor Lee is a salutary objet 
for the Virginians. 


Iranians. v ^ , 

The Lynn Bee ( Ind .), October G. 

Let those people who can see no "ood in the work of the Ki 
I^ihoi now come forward ’ike men and allow that their action i 
color question in their Richmond convention is magnanimous, co 
cud far ahead of the age. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Ind.), October 7. 

The opportunity is now rife in Richmond for an enforcemci 
fourteenth amendment. The wholesome lessons learned and irr 
pc tiled by the late war might be reviewed w iih profit by the ho 
Virginians. 


Augusta, Go., News ( Dem,), October 9. 

If the Knights of Labor intend to make the social equality of the races 
part of their creed they will gain little strength in the South. The white 
working man has as little taste for that as anybody and understands very 
th u 4» infermixtun !n (In* lirst and longest step-toward*mis¬ 

cegenation, which means mongrelization. 


Springfield, Ohio, Globe-Republic (Rep .), October 9. 

It is expected that the Democratic Knights will vote the Democratic 
ticket, unless, indeed, the treatment of their fcltow’-k nights of African 
blood, at Richmond, should disgust them, but thejre is no possible reason 
wdiy Republican Knights should go over to theicampof the enemy, at 
any time or in any circumstances. 

Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Octobe ij G. 

r l he attention of the Democratic administration! and Democratic organs 
is called to the fact that the Richmond (Va.) hotels have refused accom¬ 
modations to the colored Knights of Labor delegat.es attending the Knight 
of Labor convention in that ritv. This would Ire a good text for our 
Democratic brethren to preach from in their efforts to convert the colored 
voters to the Democratic faith. 

_ iwW f Jod \ fyr P __ 

To those who lived when slavery was a fact thj* outer hostility which 
is being stirred in the social life of Richmond i sil mderetood. It is 
a surprise, however, to anyone. It is so silly. • pet ana so absurd 
withal, that men and women of sense and into: tic* hould cherish 

such unreasonable prejudice as to refuse to sit in a public assembly w hich 
contained a solitary colored man. 

Galveston News (Dem.), October 7. 

The rushing of the negro Farrell into the theater at Richmond, by the 
New York Knights of Labor delegates, shows that the spirit, that ani¬ 
mated Billy Wilson’s famous New York zouaves in civil war times is still 
pervading certain sections of New York society. How does Governor 
Lee feel after making a florid address of we lcome to such a crowd? 


Toledo Bee (Deni.), October C 
The Knights of Labor have run into the “ n» 

Some of the hotels there refuse to entertain c< 

General Assembly. This is a great crime in the 
chief city of the South, but here in Ohio any hotel man may refuse to 
entertain colored guests and nothing will be said about it. 


'ro in the wood pile.’ 
>red delegates to the 
•bel hotel keepers of 


Toledo Commercial (Rep.), October 11. 

The race question was raised by the refusal of one of the hotels to ad¬ 
mit one of the Northern delegations among whom was a colored man. 
Mr. Rowderlv’s position on this, as on other (mentions, was unequivocal, 
straightforward and, to the unprejudiced raina, right. 


MR. POWDERLY’S SENTIMENTS. 

From an Explanatory Letter by Mr. Pmrderly . 

When I heard that there was a likelihood of trouble because 
roll attended a place of amusement, I asked of him not to subjec 
to insult hv going where he was not welcome. He told me till 
no intention of again going to that or any other place where Ins 
would give rise to comment. Until that time I did not know tha 
men were denied admittance to theaters in this city-. While I 
wish to interfere with the social relations which exist between 
in the South I have a strong desire to see the black man < 
Southern labor, regardless of its color, must learn to read ai 
Southern cheap labor is more a menace to the American toiler 
Chinese, and this labor must be educated. Will my critics show 
the laws of social equality will be harmed by educating the hlac 
that he may know now to conduct himselt as a gentleman? 1 
explain how a knowledge of the law s of his country w’ill cause 
violate the laws of social equality? Will they in*a cool, disp 
manner explain to me whether an education will not elevate t 
standard ol the colored man, and will they tell me that such i 
not necessary? Will it be explained to me whether the bl 
should continue to work for starvation wages with so many nb 
colored men in the South who do not krmw enough tu nsk_J 
wages? It is not hard to guess that w T hile this race continues to ii 
numbers and ignorance, prosperity will not even knock at i 
much less enter the home of the Southern laborer, and that cou 
has an abundance of ill-fed, ill-bred laborers is not or can not 1 
perous one. 

Richmond State (Dcm.), October 12. 

Whatever Mr. Powderly biinseif may think, his friends mm 
that he has made a mistake in the social equality question. Hil 
explanation and defense can not alter the opinion that he, kne 
distasteful ness of the idea of social equality of the Southerner 
have departed from the usual method of procedure by having 
man introduce and vouch for him to Richmond jieople, made a 
It was calculated to harm him and the cause he represents, 
stands out prominently that Mr. Powderly requested the rolo 
gate Farrell to introduce him to the citizens of Richmond, for 
mony of introduction was part of the programme which neeessi 
welcome on behalf of Virginia by Governor Lee. No one questions 
derly’s right to be introduced by any one he might select, whetl 
or Chinaman. The question is whether such an exercise of judj 
bis part was not a mistake. It is whether such selection was c 
lated to affront the people of this section. It is whether such 
was not calculated to cause a break of the. kindly relations exi 
tween the two races in the South. These are the questions a&k* 
public and they are questions to which Mr. Powderly makes 
We grant that the assembly of which Mr. Pow r derly is the head 
its own way. But at the same time its members are in one e 










rui)J avj vr ijn 


The greatest competition with white labor in the world is, so far as races 
are concerned, at the South. Tho negro is the farmhand of this section, 
to an exceeding degree. Negroes are masons,tarpenters, blacksmiths* 
There are few barriers at the South to their mechanical progress, and, in 
some avocations, where money is to be made, thev ftre occupying con¬ 
siderable parts of the field. 

New Orleans State ( Dem .), October (*. 

Tiik negroes of the South do not desire 10 i .ingle with the whites in a 
social way, and could not if they did. Tbe\ aretyiite satisfied with the 
pleasures derived from the intercourse with their<»wn race, and will not 
attempt to do a thing that would surely precipitate a row with, and bring 
upon themselves great disaster. There was a time in the South when the 
negroes, acting by advice of a set of white thieves or scoundrels, organized 
and demanded social recognition from the Southern people, but thev 
failed, and bitter was their experience. 


Harrisburg Telegraph (Rf)>.), October 5. 

The workingmen of this country know no color line Thev shin 1 * 
?ether shoulder to shoulder, and the black man to them is as goodZ °* 
uf he is a true citizen and performs his allotted task faithfully and3 
The color line is fading away like the relic of the confederacy 1 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph October 7. 


Raleigh News and Observer (Hem .), October 7. 

It is well that our people should be warned in time of the new and 
use to which the Knights of Labor organization is to be put—tint L ‘ 1 e 
if the Southern Knights will consent thus to be used Will thev * uS 
don’t believe it. * ' >e 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Octobers. 

The colored delegate did well in deciding not to attempt anv enfW 
ment of his rights as a citizen. By so doing he prevented public' disoriS 
But the people of Richmond have made their own record and written?! 
down for all the world to read. ien * 

/fuE better plan would be for the Knights to fake the matter into the T ... ‘ SV * PaU [ Pl( ™ eer - Pre ** (Dcp.), October 6. 

1 nited States Court and secure there the punishment of all implicated It was decidedly wise for the Knights’ committee of arrangements 
in the violation of the personal rights of the coloid delegates, the fact to decide that the question of commingling colors should ^ 

is. the people of Richmond en m.,- v-- t.. - 1 — • I lie itself at the balls. That is the way it is usually decided in other 

Portland Advertiser (Rep.), October 7. 

del T te intr< ;; lu, ' 0(I < 1 i ° mTal Master Workingman Powder!* 
at the Richmond convention, making a very creditable speech A nt™ 

fo^he'v^ginian 1 ! 1 G ° Vernor ^ee is a salutary object k*£ 

The Lynn Pee (Ind.), October (i. 

Let those people who can see no good in the work of the Knight! of 
la bor now come forward like men and allow that their action upontk 

sHnsss s tea?. . -.-.....■ -sal 


n 


... ».** ' ujiiiiion oi rue personal rights of the colored delegates. The fact 
is, the people of Richmond have so long been a few unto themselves in 
this and a few other matters that they are inclined to brook no interfer- 
V , V ; « Jt “a* 111 }? tha t they were taught that the laws of the country axe 
greater than the social usages” of a coterie of self-elected aristocrats. 

Pittsburgh Penny Press (Rep.), Okobcr 


1 hkF. F. \ . will be made more unhappy by opposing the Knights of 
Uhor.n Ihc.r missionary work, and i„ tfi'e end,as rtTto ctaSof the 


u-.r fiw. r v „ iV * w 1 " 1,1 u,e enfJ > as at tlie close of the 

the Kni^f Tah! ne^ro wdl be the gainer by the conflict. After 
nt tM.»*.«? J*rivale Ik.x 


nf fi,« i. “Jeooum me negro may sit n a private box 


Mansfield, Ohio, News (Rep.), Octobir 10. 


and far ahead of the age. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Ind.), October ,. - 

| The opportunity is now rife in Richmond for an enforcement ofthJ 
fourteenth amendment. Ihe wholesome lessons learned and irrevonblr 
vSm ie H War might be reviewed with P^tit by the hot-beadd] 


Augusta, Go., News (Item.), October 0 


working ma„ bw « . ,n , the f° uth - The white 

intern ixm .b V, iat *» anvl 'I" lv »«<1 understandsvery 
cegenation, which mean.s mon^iz^o^™ ' 

<**/. Oetqber 0. 




. 


T * .* 'wwiity/awK; lilf’n ) 1 tetoher 

tivkrtlbnfKde'^/,!;f vote the Democratic 

blood, at Richmond, should disgust tliem but th 1°^ kmgbt8 African 
why Republican Knights should go over toMm no ( P?f lble 
any time or in any circumstances* ” ,e caru P of the enemy, at 


T . Detroit Tribune (Rep.), October 6. 

is called toihe fact thaUhe'Smond (V^n io , n i an , d Dem °<™tic organs 

uiodahons to the colored feiighte of LnhorAii h ^ s h »ve refused accom- 

of Labor convention in nXitv at,end j n * the Knight 

Democratic brethren to preach from in thebXLK a "' ,0,J tr xt f °r our 
voters to the Democratic faith. th ^reffort« to convert the colored 


■— ■■■ ^ ' Ort^Ky fc __ 

To those who lived when slavery was a faet the bitter hoRHlitv i • i 
is being stirred in the social life of Richmond is <LiK ,n w! *, 


Galveston News (Dem.), October 7. 

raffle 


. Toledo Bee (Dem.), October Cl 

entertain colored guests and nothing will he Lid about it J ’ refuSe l ° 


T °k(to Commercial (Rep.), October 11 
mi^rneTnirNo^hXb^^XmX*^ onc ° f ,h " hotels to ad- 
straightforwardSd'Xthe K^ced‘“‘5^ 


MR. POWDERLY’S SENTIMENTS. 

From an Explanatory Letter by Mr. Powdcrly. 

«.i| V 5Siii e 2 rd i that r ,ie "' waR a hkelihood of trouble because Mr Far- 
, a 'n V 1 a .P lacp amusement, 1 asked of him not to subject himwS 
to insult by going where he was not welcome, lie told me t Vit lie I, 
no intention of again going to that or anv other place where his nreLn, 
would give rise to comment. Until that time I did not know that ZZ 

wish lota^w'ith tMS reibionb XehVx^ ..Hwien't.Tn”' 

vhllatcbXiaws'of S ^ty ?'%VafthTi^a"^rZ “ m ' " t 

perous one. n< ^ anCe ^^^•^'■hred'iaborers^is'^ot'or^t^fnot'be^'preJ 
Richmond State (Dem.), October 12 

PfSE- 1 . 

welcomenn^Pbnif^f v'^ °^ tho programme which necessitated the 1 
derl v 1 ?» f ?f * V lr f ln ' H , h J Governor Lee. No one questions Mr. Po w- 
nr ?lfn^ ht 1 be introduced by any one he might select, whether negro 
or oninaman. Ihe question is whether such an exercise of judgment on :r 
ins part \vas not a mistake. It is whether such selection was cot ciilcu*^^,. 
iate<i to affront the people of this section. It is whether such seV^ borf T - ~, 
A\as not calculated to cause a break of the* kindly relations existing ^ *3^;*" 
tween the two races in the South. These are t^he questions asked by 

rnerlv makes no repT"|fc|jr|; 


: * •• v * in ujc cuiuu. xiiesc uru ij 

public and they are questions to which Mr. Powderly makes no reph^mt 
i+e ^r. rant tba ^ l] 10 a88em bly of which Mr. Powderly is the head is payii^Hty^^j 


. * assembly ui wiuca I»xr. ruwueny is me iieaa is pa_... ^ 

its own way. But at the same time its members are in one sense t Jjl 
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guests of the city. Because a body, however large, pays its hotel bills in 
a city is no reason that its members shall disregard the feelings of the 
people of that city. Richmond gave the knights the best reception in its 
power, and the Governor of the State, of which the city is the capital, 
welcomed them. 

Richmond Whiff (Dem.), October 13. 

Like a great many explanations made under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Powderlys letter explaining his attitude with respect to the recent erup¬ 
tion of the color line doesn’t explain. Whereas he had onlv before put 
his foot in, he now thrusts in a whole leg. Realizing that* he made a 
mistake, he commits the additional blunder of allowing that knowledge 
to put him in a bad humor, as the tone of his letter clearly indicates. So 
far :is any intelligent purpose is accomplished by it, Mr. Powderlv’s letter 
might as* well have been left unwritten. If he’is working on the negro 
in the interest of a political move or movement, which there is nor reason 
to doubt, he has gone about it just as any other politician who courted the 
negro vote would have done. If it is his purpose to wean the negro votes 
from their fealty to the Republican party and attach them to the labor 
party, we can assure him that his course is calculated to have that effect. 

Pittsburgh Commercial-Gazette (Rep.), October 12. 

Mu. Blaine's lesson to the workingmen concerning impositions on 
colored mechanics of the South, read in his great speech during the recent 
campaign in Maine, has been aptly learned by Mr. Powderly. The dash¬ 
ing leader of the Knights fully realizes how great a menace to the 
American toiler is cheap Southern labor, and he brings that fact plainly 
home to the people of Richmond in his letter. 

Philadelphia Press (Itep.), October 13. 

No one has accused Air. Powderly of being a demagogue, and yet by 
comparing his language and that of Mr. Blaine, it will be seen that their 
opinions on this question coincide to a remarkable degree. They both 
o. copy substantially the same ground. Each looks on the problem in 
the same light, and each sees the same menace to labor from the present 
condition of the colored workingman in the South. If nothing more 
than a dear comprehension of the dangers threatening labor from this 
source should result from the present session of the Knights it will prove 
to be a fruitful meeting for them and all laboring men. 

Baltimore Sun (Ind.), October 13. 

The colored labor of tlie South is for the most part unskilled,and being 
< ngaged in agriculture, is not brought into competition with the order of 
the Knights of Labor, which so far, at least, is an organization of skilled 
and partially skilled labor engaged in mechanical industries. It is to be 
regretted, therefore, that Air. Powderly has, even in appe arance, been 
caught by Air. Blaine’s fallacy, and has been tempted to confuse social 
with labor questions. 

New York World (Dem.), October 13. 

Mu. Powderly is brave in standing for the equal rights of all men, 
without respect to race, color, opinion, or belief. Social equality can be 
left to take of itself. But the equal rights, equal privileges, and equal 
duties of all men before the law can not be too strenuously insisted on. 
It is the principle that makes America the favored land of all the world. 
It is strange that a leader of the Knights of Labor should incur any 
prejudice for maintaining in the home of Jefferson and of Patrick Henrv 
tluit “all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights,” among which,as essential to “life, liberty, and 
tIn* pursuit of happiness,” is the right to labor and to join in organiza¬ 
tions of laborers that, are deemed necessary to their protection and wel- 
fiu-e. There is no place in a republic fora color line in respect to national 
rights. 

THE BULGARIAN ELECTIONS. 

if I New York Sun (Dem.), October 13. 

■ A v eek has sufficed to demonstrate the importance of the protest made 
|*y .ierr Tisza, the Hungarian premier, against the insuflerably high- 
w ik ^^avior of the Czar’s agents in Bulgaria. Every attempt of 
K/iiulbare to corrupt the garrisons of the large towns or to excite insur¬ 
rections against the provisional authorities 1ms ignominiously failed, and 
elections, just concluded, for the Great Sobranje or constitutional 
convention, which will choose a ruler, have resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the anti-Russian party. These events prove the sincerity of 
Bulgaria’s attachment to Alexander of Battenberg, which, nevertheless, 
might have been smothered but for Austria’s firm declaration that his 
friends should have fair play. 

i ^ ' Philadelphia Press (Rep.), October 13. 

Tt is evident from the reports so far received that the elections in Bul- 
raria have resulted in a majority for the government, so pronounced as to 
be overwhelming. The result is especially disastrous for the Pro-Russian 
party, because it demonstrates with tolerable certainty that, this party 
has only a factitious existence. The figures which its vote reaches are 
amply insignificant. Bulgaria is almost wholly Sclave, and yet the 
Sclave party is, so to speak, wiped out. The Russian journals themselves 
tan not contend that the present government has not* been triumphantly 
vindicated so far as the approval of the country is concerned. 


POLITICS AS A CAREER. 

Boston Advertiser (Rep.). 

The recent discussion by President Eliot of what politics offers to the 
young men of the country is a clear and strong analysis of an important 
question. At the outset he takes occasion to correct a prevalent impres¬ 
sion that men of liberal education shun politics as an unclean thing. I h* 
shows that it is not disgust that keeps young men out of politics but tin* 
very practical necessity of self-support* Nineteen-twentieths of tin* stu¬ 
dents in ! larvard, ns he lays, must earn their own living after they leave 
collegi It they look askance upon politics it is because politics does not 
offer them the means of making this living. They see its uncertainties 
and its inadequate compensations. So they turn*, often reluctant I v, to 
other fields of work, and stifle whatever aspirations they may have for 
political distinction 1’his leaves the field of jiolitics open only to two 
classes—men who an- rich enough to live without laboring with their 
brains or hands, and men win- nter the field for the sake of the plunder 
which they expect it to yield. The first class may secure their election 
to office fairly and rule tne country ably, but their service must necessa¬ 
rily be a partial, if not inadequate, popular representation. If this class 
does not succeed in training full control of the State, political power will 
fall into the hands of the second class—men unfit alike to rule or repre¬ 
sent the people. So, in either - vent, for those who cling to the idea of 
popular sovereignty, the future looks gloomy. It certainly does to Presi¬ 
dent Eliot, for we have not overstated the conclusion which he is forced 
to draw. For this unsatisfactory condition of things, which he sees and 
foresees, he offers no remedy though he seems inclined to suggest one. 
He thinks that “our people are evidently opposed to paying for public 
service what the requisite ability would bring in any other market.” 
While this feeling exists he knows that his opinion in the matter would 
not be accepted. Being eminently practical, therefore, he is indisposed 
to waste his good advice by giving it when it will do no good. It may 
fairly be surmised, however, that he is personally in favor of paying for t he 
toil and risk of public siivice in a representative capacity what would be 
paid for the same toil and risk in private service. This course would not 
make the prizes of public service unduly high, but it would insure the 
active and honorable competition of adequate men. But the State could 
never afford to pay its servants as much as the ablest men can earn in 
their professions, and the reward of public duty must always consist in 
part of the honor and high responsibility of public trusts. To be Gov¬ 
ernor will never pay so well as to conduct a nourishing trade, but its 
compensations are equally great to talented men, though of a different 
kind. It is not, after all, the inadequate salaries that keep men from 
office so much as the indecent methods which so generally stand in the 
way and demand tribute from those who would aspire to public hoiM 

JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

Boston Post (Dem.). 

The recent wholesale eviction of Jewish residents in two considerable 
Russian cities gives a pertinent interest to a paper by Consul-General 
Young,of St. Petersburg, which appears in the September issue of Consular 
Reports, summarizing the laws and regulations of that, country with rela¬ 
tion to this people. Although Russia contains one-half the entire num¬ 
ber of Jews in the world at the present time, they exist there only on 
sufferance, subject to the whim of locul authorities. The imjierial author¬ 
ity concerns itself with them only to restrict, the entrance of Jews from 
abroad, and to designate certain rare exceptions to any general rule of 
exclusion. According to the laws of the several districts, the Empire is 
divided into sections, in one of which .lews nmy reside, with more or less 
freedom, and in the others they are not. tolerated. In eleven districts 
only, with the exception of Poland, is residence entirely open to them. It 
Wiis. the • l.t • I if :• ' '.L-vent «n t j»fl joining dj^t ricts that caused 

the deportation of some ’ n,( >00 Jews which is now in progress. By a new 
drawing of district line . the two cites of Rostoff ami Taganrog, w Mere 
Jews were permitted to live, became included in a district where tneir 
residence is forbidden, and l -y that fact the decree of banishment Dccanio 
operative against all except the wealthier tradesmen. The laws go'er - 
ing the admission of foreign Jews into Russia are equally strict - 
cAn enter without first obtaining permission of a Russian official ® |,! ‘ » 
and then six months is the extent of the pririlege conceaea. ^ 
remain longer than six months, the Jew must then establish hin ' 
a merchant of the first guild or obtain consent of the governor-gen’ . 
the province; and for more than a year the imperial cabinet m. a 
permission, and then onlv after he has taken out. a patent as a wer • • 

To go outside the limits of the Jewish region, the consent of the m 
of the interior is also required. It may be said, however, that tn ^ 
hardships inmpsed upon foreign Jews entering Russia ™iri- 

greater than those endured by Christians, 'ibe pnssrK.i t sysa irt 

cate nn<l persistent Luits application to all foreigners. Thereis P 
to enter and a j.asspojVto leave the Empire; residence pa. P ' 
must he exhibited to the p< dice at stated intervals,with at authority. 


operation of these laws, as in the case of recent espuisjou, uiat , hc 
takes notice. An imperial commission is now engwed >n re| s |; . 

\ relating to Jewish inhabitant in the direction oi greater u 
bilt the meiiiteval tone extends further than these special enactment*. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

THE SOUTH AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Macon Telegraph (Don.). 

The Alexandria Gazette is under the implosion that New York haa 




the Gazettes choice. Considering 
Sun says: 

The Southerners would not be Democrats If they surrender their 
the National Democracy In the next nomination of a President should^ toll upon the 
South. It Is there that tho bulk of Democratic electoial votes Me found, iand In 'Lhe 
natural order of ovonts It Is from there that the elected representative of theparty 
should come. But such Is the situation that the success of either Democrats or R*pul>- 
lh-ans depends upon which of the two parties can carry tho Btato of New York. How- 
ever strongly of late years the other sections of tho country have rebelled 
supremo Importance of New York In a Presidential contest. It has generally recog¬ 
nized, and failure to do this has been fatal. New *or< was the deciding facUir In the 
elections or 1880 and of 1884. and It will bo again In 1888. and It behooves our Southern and 
Southwestern frlonds to remember that such aro tho facts. In 1880 the Democrats nom¬ 
inated General Hancock, against the vote of the delegation of New York, who proposed 
the name of and cast their seventy ballots for Samuel J. Randall. The result of that 
choice was that the Republicans carried the State by» majority of 20,000, and Gonoral 
Hancock, whoso prospects up to within a short time < ? tho olectlon seemed so bright, 
was defeated on a point whero Mr. Randall would have oeen Impregnable. In 1884 the 
Republicans Indulged In the hope that their candidate, or whose success In New Wk 
they had evory confidence, would succeed oven If he railed In that State: but, as It 
had been In the contest preceding, tho election wout with the votes of the Empire 
Stato. For many years Mr. Bayard was the candidate of a powerful swtion of the Dem¬ 
ocratic party, but It was tho fear of his Inability to carry New York that prevented his 
nomination In 1884, and It can not bo supposed that that decision was erroneous. 


The South very generally sympathizes with the Gazette's first proposi” 
tion. It occupies anything but an enviable position so long as its consol” 
idated vote is made the object of speculation on the part of New York 
politicians, a prize to be gambled for, and which, when secured, may let 
into jKiwor men of no experience and but crude ideas of statesmanship. 
But while sympathizing with them, it is too well educated in politics not 
to understand that the position stated by theNim is a fact and one not 
to be overridden now. New York is clearly the. pivotal State in Presi¬ 
dential elections, and is bound so to remain until one or the other 
party gathers sufficient additional strength elsewhere to overbalance its 
vote But the South is not with the Gazette and the element it repre¬ 
sents upon- its second proposition, viz, the nomination of Mr. John 
Griffin Carlisle. The Sun strikes to the center of the question when 
it states that “the question of Mr. Carlisles elegibility for the next 
Democratic nomination does not hinge upon his connection with 
the South, but whether his views upon the i vision of the tariff, with 
Mr. Carlisle’s name has always been idenLi«• 1 .be 
acceptable to a majority of the voters of New York. We do not mean 
by this that in 1888 the tariff will necessarily be the issue, but that with 
the selection of Mr. Carlisle or Colonel Morrison, it inevitably would be. 
How f far, then, is Mr. Carlisle in accord with ti e sentiment of New York 
upon this question of the tariff? Thi6 can he satisfactorily decided by 
the record of the votes on the bill for the revision of the tariff submitted 
to the last House of Representatives by Colon* 1 Morrison, of Illinois, and 
for which Mr. Carlisle gave his vote. The vote of the New York dele¬ 
gation showed that of the thirty-four Representatives only seven sided 
with the statesman from Kentucky. It is believed, moreover, that 
whereas Colonel Morrison, in view' of the del *at of his tariff bill of the 
previous session, had modified it with the hope of obtaining the concur¬ 
rence of the Democrats who had previously \oted against him, Mr. Car¬ 
lisle would have been ready to support a more sw'eeping reduction of the 
tariff had it been thought politic to attempt it. Mr. Carlisle is looked 
upon as a man of undoubted ability, high personal character, and singular 
justness of mind; and yet, if his name should be presented in 1888 in 
N< w York to be voted for for Pn ?* ; moral certainly that the 

—majority would be given for the candidate of the Republicans.*’ It is as 
dear as sunlight that New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut can not 
be carried uj)oii any platform that does not recognize the protective idea 
and the complete protection of American industries. It is not clear, by 
any means, that several other States that have always voted with the 
Democrats could be tolled in behind a Carlisle ticket. General Hancock, 
a Union soldier, a man without a blemish, failed of election upon the 
mere statement that the tariff was “a local issue.” What chance would 
a Kentucky statesman, standing upon an anti-protection platform, have? 
Does our \ irginia contemporary really think that Southern sentiment is 
inimical to a system under which it has risen in tw’enty years from the 
ashes of its homes and the ruin of its industries to become the competitor 
of the w hole country in the production of dutiable articles? If it does, 
it has fallen into an inexcusable error. The Gazette will hear New Eng¬ 
land cry out for free trade long before the South casts its vote to remove 
or cripple the tariff. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW OF SHERMAN! 

Norfolk Landmark ( Dem .). 

Mr. John Sherman has taken the stump and with great ability and 
greater art than Mr. Logan possesses, has followed on the line marked 
out by that gentleman in Pennsylvania. Logan is a dull, uneducated 
man, and might plead in defense of his course that he has no other capi¬ 
tal than that found in the issues of the war, but Mr. Sherman can make 
no such excuse, and consequently his responsibility is greater. But this 


is the last thing of which Mr. Sherman has thought. He loo 
for his party, and with this end in view he has begun the ca 
an assault on Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic party and the Soi 
disgusted that the President did not come into public life at \\ 
so to speak, on the quarter deck, and he seems mightily afflict 
Chief Magistrate had once been the sheriff of Buffalo, but wl 
to do with the issues between the two parties is more than i 
plain—more than Mr. Sherman could explain himself. Ihisi 
Government, and one of its beauties is that an upright man ci 
anv position within the gift of the people, and their choice is 
necessarv to invest him with public honors, lhe first objec 
made to*Mr. Cleveland is simply absurd; but the second on 
nant. Mr. Sherman assails him because he has no war reco 
same thing might he urged against Mr. Sherman himaeU; 
claims some part of the reputation of his brother. But the 
in the Senator’s speech is his attack upon Mr. Clevelands 
pointments. There are no “ rebels” in thiseountrv i he me 
through the w ar under the meteor flag of the confederacy are 
citizens to-day as any in the land, and the dying utterances < 
general of the Union forces bore very different testimony or 
to that now T volunteered by Mr. Sherman. In fact, a new ger 
grown up since the surrender at Appomattox, and the Union 
so strong at any time in its history as it is to-day. The Sen 
this perfectly well, and his speech, following as it does on tho 
and Logan, both hiR rivals, show’s beyond any question the 
purposes of the Republican leaders. The exasperating dues 
war arc to be revived, and the Augusta speech of Mr. Blaine 
key for the music w hich is to be played this tail and in ’8H 
the sentiment cherished tow’ard us is one of “all unchantab 
in this state of things Mr. Cleveland becomes doubly near fi 
General Bragg we can still say, and say with a little am pi l lit 
remark, that ‘‘ we love him for his honesty, for bis courage, 
mies he has made, the enemies be has, and so loving him w 
by him and his Administration to the bitter end.” 


SHERMAN AND THE BLAINE CLUB. 


Mansfield , Ohio , Herald {Rep.). 

The fact that Senator Sherman w’as invited to be present 
speech at the grand opening of the campaign by the Blaine 
cinnati is suggestive, and to some of doubtful significatio 
Senator w’as cordially, and even enthusiastically, received b 
Club is true, but when it is remembered that this club v 
organized during the last Presidential campaign, and althoi 
hers may have originally been all Blaine men, yet since th 
the club has doubtless been continued as a Republican orgai 
its original name. It is not, therefore, to be inferred that 
are now’ necessarily Blaine men, but Republicans, each witl 
tive preferences for Presidential candidates. But however 
it is quite evident that as w orthy sons of Ohio they unite* 
Sherman a most hearty welcome. And whatever may ha 1 
personal preferences as to future Presidential candidates, tht 
ious, as we trust they always w ill be, to stand by and bo 
their own Ohio’s illustrious son and statesman. But that 
especially indicative of the hearty united and good feelii 
among the Republicans of Ohio. It is to be hoped that thi 
feeling will continue up to and after the nominations of 1^ 
publican party can w r eli afford to keep cool and allow the hett 
of Republicans prevail in the choice of candidates at that 
seem now to have but two leading candidates, Sherman 
Senator I^ogan seems to have knocked himself out of the 
although ot her ca ndidates may arise, yet it is to he hoped 
sion nor prejudice, but reason ana enlightened jimgn.t nt-m 
to select the next Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
be done we feel confident no mistake will be made. 


JOHN G. CARLISLE, OF KENTUCKY. 


New York Sun (Dem.). 

The Alexandria (Va.) Gazette , like rnanv others in ti 
West, proposes the name of Mr. John G. Carlisle for Presid 
that as Mr. Carlisle comes from a State which did not sec* dt 
Southern prejudice, even if it still exists against statesmen s« 
and Dixon’s line, w’ould not be exerted against him. And w « 
that on this point the Gazette is right. The question, ho 
Carlisle’s eligibility for the next Democratic nomination d 


upon bis connection with the South, but w’hether his viewi 
vision of the tariff, with w hich Mr. Carlisle’s name has alwf 


it inevitably would be. How far, then, is Mr. ( arlisle in ac 
sentiment of New York upon this question of the tariff? 
satisfactorily decided by the record of the votes on the bill f< 
of the tariff submitted to the last House of Representatives 
rison, of Illinois, and for which Mr. Carlisle gave his vote, 
the New York delegation showed that of the thirty-four Th 
only seven sided with the statesman from Kentucky. 1 
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f WHAT MAKES THE COLOR LINE? 

- M BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 

'T' HE popular assumption that a certain antagonism be- 
► tween the white and black races is natural, inborn, 
ineradicable, we have got to admit, whatever its probabili¬ 
ties are, and however we may like or dislike, it has never 
been scientifically proved or disproved. Even if it were 
scientifically proved or disproved, we have got to admit 
that that would not necessarily fix a complete and suffi¬ 
cient rule of conduct. To be governed merely by instincts 
is pure savagery. All civilization is the result of the sub¬ 
ordination of instinct to reason, and to the necessities of 
peace, amity, and righteousness. To surrender to instinct 
would destroy all civilization in three days. If, then, the 
color line is the result of natural instincts, the commonest 
daily needs of the merest civilization require that we 
should ask ourselves, is it better or \vorse to repress or 


how far is its repression, or its maintenance, the better? 
If we decide that in civil and political matters the color 
line is bad, the next question must be, who makes the 
color line in politics, and what will break it? The fact is, 
Southern white people are continually swinging between 
two statements: First, that the color line in everything 
else but politics is c.n imperative necessity; and, second, 
that the color line in politics is the source of all their 
trouble, and is drawn by the black man, against the white 
man’s choice. But the truth needs no demonstration— 
that politics is not and cannot he a thing by itself; without 
the other provinces of life, politics is no more than the 
ciphers of an arithmetical number. Politics is what we do 
or propose to do in imd for the various relations of public 
society. So, then, nD progress can be made in the solution 
of Southern troubles until we settle the question, not who 
makes, but what makes the color line in politics. For, ob¬ 
viously. one set of people may be compelled to draw a line 
in politics for which anoth r set of people is morally re¬ 
sponsible. But when we settle what draws the color line 
in politics, we are preparing ourselves to say whether the 
line need be drawn cr not. However, to inquire carefully 
who draws the color line, may be the easiest way to dem¬ 
onstrate 1 vhat draws it; and this it was never more im¬ 
portant to settle than now, when the South and all her in¬ 
terests are asking an answer to the question more earnestly 
than they ever have before. Some pages of a work as yet 
unpublished, from the pen of Mr. Lewis H. Blair, a mer¬ 
chant of Richmond, Va., already known in journalistic lit¬ 
erature, point out, in a most valuable way, the strictly artifi¬ 
cial character of certain drawings of the color line, or, rather, 
of certain things which wuuld nave compelled the drawing 
of race lines by any ra e under heaven that might have been 
subjected to them. 


^£»nre of t! he arb—ac rtr; t \y f 

[Southern white men s own making” as they are artificial. 
To deny, abridge, or jeopardize a negro’s right to vote, to 
hold office, to sit on jury, or to enjoy any of the public ad¬ 
vantages around him on the same terms as others, without 
any consideration of his own individual values—good, bad, 
or indifferent—except that he is an individual of a certain 
race , is making an entirely artificial and irrelevant use of a 
limited natural distinction. But Mr. Blair points out the 
fact that the negroes obtained all these “cardinal and es¬ 
sential rights in spite of our [Southern white men’s] most 
determined and bitter opposition.” Speaking as an old 
citizen of Virginia, he says that the poll-tax as a qualifica¬ 
tion for voting was a measure aimed solely at the negro, 
and was finally abolished because it was found to keep^ 
more whites than blacks from the polls. He calls attent 
to the noted system of county government in opera cion 
North Carolina, where, by laws expressly and avowed y 
enacted for that purpose, the form of government's cen " 
tralized, the county officers are appointed by the Govem° r ’ 
and the negroes are deprived of the local self-governmen 
which county majorities of their race might give t e 
He points to the system of electoral machinery in 
Carolina, especially and confessedly designed, and e 
ally operated, to deprive the negroes—the good, the^ ^ 
and the indifferent alike—of a voice in politics. n 
quotes from a leading Southern newspaper, as s ** tin ^ t hat 
position of the Southern white people on the su can 

"as long as a white man capable of holding an 0 ^ be 

mind, no necro. however worthy and capa e » 


be found, no negro, however worthy J 
appointed.” Southern 

Thus Mr. Blair shows how much more in 


white man 


. tsiair snows now jj ne 

himself draws a purely arbitrary co$ Tu 


Turn- 
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ing to the negro, he calls attention to facts of g^ v. cght 
but much overlooked, viz.: That the negroes, when the } 
bad control of Southern State governments, and even m 
those districts where their vote is till potent, never did 
and do not now draw a strict color line in politics, liven 
in reconstruction days, when everything favored negro 
supremacy, the negroes generally entrusted the public 
offices of county and state to white men. And speaking 
for Virginia, even as late as 1878 - 82 , when the party of 
which the negroes were the main trength had absolute 
control of the state, almost every office, from United States 
Senator to clerks in the State Capitol, were given to white 
men, and white men were elected to Congress, and to the 
State Legislature, by unquestioned legro majorities;^ and 
even to this day. in the so-called “Black Counties, the 
negroes generally yield to the whites all but the smallest 
and least desirable offices. 4 Whatever their other de¬ 
fects,” says Mr. Blair, “the negroes is a rule have sense 
enough to select for office-holders the best whites they can 
find in their own party, and in default of them they select 
the best Democrats obtainable." II the negroes are too 
ignorant to fill the offices themselves, surely no better tes¬ 
timony than this to their wisdom and public spirit could be 


asked for. And to the argument that they do this because 
of their own incompetency to govern, he replies that all 
the more from this example of the action of the negroes in 
Virginia, Southern white people ‘ should dismiss as 
unmanly and unwarrantable the fear that ruin and dis¬ 
aster will follow in the train of the free, untrammeled 
suffrage of the blacks.” 

Mr. Blair accounts for the adherence of the negro to 
what the South calls the “Radical” party simply and logic¬ 
ally; it is the onlv result that could hr* expected 'u view of 


EDITORIAL 

WHY 1 HE IRISH PRESS IS SILENT. 

N EVER was there an instance of more eloquent silence 
than that which pervades the Irish press of America 
in regard to the Cronin murder. Here is a case which, in 
its inception, execution, and investigation, is of vital im¬ 
portance to the Irish race upon both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is occupying the attention of the American public to a 
degree that dwarfs such sensational catastrophes as the 
Johnstown flood, and the Seattle conflagration; and yet, 
with a unanimity that is unmistakable in its character, the 
Irish press of America practically ignores the subject. 

There are three publications which, more than any oth¬ 
ers, represent the three phases of Irish opinion in America 
—the Boston Pilot, the Irish World, and the Freeman'. 
Journal. 

The first named is edited by John Boyle O’Reilly, a gen 
tleman, a scholar, a man of genial address, a poet of no littli 
distinction, a man who, in the LeCaron testimony befori 
the special commission, was honored with being excepted 
along with Patrick Collins, from the roll of membership ii 
the Clan-na-Gael society. If any man or newspaper ii 
America can stand as the representative of the Parnel 
leadership in this country’, John Boyle O’Reilly and th 
Boston Pilot do so. And yet, in the issue of the Pilot fa 
June 8, there is not an editorial word, not one, repudiating 
reproving, or in any way commenting upon the relation < 
Irish agitation in America to the assassination of Dr.Cronii 
Editorially Mr. O’Reilly treats of “The Chicago Police M< 
morial,” “$5<x> Saved, 15,000 Lives Lost,” “English Blui 
tf*r in the Psrifir “ “ Drink TWr ” ?•» - 


exercise of his rights. The other uniformly opposed every 
measure tending to promote the political and civil equality 
of men. regardless of race, and still says to the negro not 
only that he belongs to a degraded and inferior race, but 
that in all his public relations he must be judged and 
treated according to his race's merits and demerits, while 
his white fellow-citizen monopolizes the ennobling libertv 
of being judged and treated according to what he is him¬ 
self. “With these facts before us, how can we expect the 
negroes to be anything but our political opponents and 
the adherents of our political adversaries?” 

“To break,” says Mr. Blair, “this dark and ominous 
color line rests with us; but we can only obliterate it by 
treating the negroes with equity and impartiality, and by 
according them cheerfully all the rights that we ourselves 
enjoy; and unless wc do so, the day is not far remote when 
we shall find that the sceptre has departed from our hands 
nev*r u> mum until a new and wiser generation shall have 
come upon the stage.” 

The sum of all is this: 

V. ^ at "here the color line is drawn arbitrarily and 
artificially in any merely civil relation in the South, it is 
drawn by the white man. 

2 . That even by the white man the black man is not 
charged with drawing the color line contrary to the white 
man’s wish, save only in politics. 

3 . That even in politics the black man draws the color 
line only where any white man would draw it if he were 
colored; that is, only against those white men who draw 
the color line inexorably in every other public relation. 

W hy, then, in strictly public relations should not this in¬ 
calculably expensive color line be removed? 


obtained Clan-na-Gael funds from him, announces Sull 
van's engagement of counsel, and contains several denunc 
ations of the Chicago police. There is absolutely nothir 
to lead the credulous Irish reader to understand that a ca 
of absorbing interest to his national organizations 
America, and his national hopes in Ireland, is being invc 
tigated in the criminal courts of Chicago. Mr. O’Reill 
although in his inmost soul he must recognize the trut 
and revolt from the actions of the leaders behind t 
Cronin murder, pursues the tactics of Parnell, and, public 
neither indorses nor condemns their infamy. Hereaft 
he must be reckoned among those who by their silence a 
consenting parties to the methods that have broug 
shame and disgrace upon the Irish race in America. 

Of all Irish newspapers on this side of the Atlantic, t 
Irish World stands forth as the most active representat 
of both constitutional and incendiary measures agai 
English rule in Ireland. Its editor, Mr. Patrick Ford, i 
been alternately befriended and repudiated by Mr. Parn 
But it has been proved under oath that between the v 
of Parnell to America in 1880 , and Aug. 1 , 1883 , the L; 
League received 8343,072 through the Irish World. 
those who have followed the course of the Cronin inve 
gation in Chicago, these dates and figures will be suffici 
to establish the fact that Mr. Patrick Ford and the h 
World have something more than a passing interest in 
motives lying behind Dr. Cronin's murder. The 8100 
which Mr. Sullivan obtained from Patrick Egan in P 
in the spring of 1882 came, without a doubt, from the I 
World Land-League remittance to Patrick Egan, and tl 
is little doubt that this $100,000 is the percentage, o 
bate, paid to the dynamite faction of the Irish agit< 
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-I',, t i„. Honorable Members of the Forty-eighth General Assembly, Springfield, II 
Gentlemen:— 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 1 

«,*, Branch, vigorously urges the defeat of the so-called ULL CREW I 
-SENATE BILL NO. 227 and HOUSE BILL NO. 169 —on the grounds of th. 
ship and discrimination imposed by the terms of the bill upon an innocent and • 

\ careful investigation has revealed the fact, not generally known, that t 
if passed in its present shape, would result m the immediate thschaig. <• • 

car porters employed in Illinois. These men are colored and their places uoul 
... I,, ailed, under the.Terms of the bill, by white flagmen or hrakemen , and 
lies <»ur objection to the bill. 


To legislate out of their jobs one set of men in order to mote placer j 
set would be an act grossly discriminatory and unjust. We bcl eve thatw 
.. ‘be Illinois General 

has been illustrated in Ohio and othei < • . ,. , .. , . r , 

tion, especially in the discriminatory and un.imi < tin s .,tisfied that thi 

t then bv the Brotherhood of Railroad Tramm-u. 

T. . . 1 to state the full effect of the bills to the gentlemen who, at them reqt 

tinduced them in the Senate and House. 



VVe expressly disclaim all criticism of or opposite, to that par. (Sectio 

KopS ac/which re^s -« 2 and * 

Tl,« ihViiAf flaw in the bill, from oui point ot n . . . 


tile pl’l rjn rov VI uvu " -- i . 

.l^TXrbribing how .. shall coJ 

covering passenger service. Sectn • ideg t ] mt “said brakeman or I 

" 1 HU crew” for trains of various long >• e ,__„„ AV nress messe 


•mil crew” for trams ot vanouh i, s ’ r of baggage master, express messe 
dial I not be required to perform the f dav imj that, the position c 

This is an inverted or round-about ^ ., jag > gag) . „ 

brakeman or flagman required by tl . meallta g it can hare, in practical i 

press messenger or porter. illL • , . ; • <.+.,,,..1 tonds to conceal, ex 
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T() tb, Honorable Members of the Forty-eighth General Assembly, Springfield, 

Gentlemen:— 


Tli< National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, through 
cag<> Branch, vigorously urges the defeat of the so-called “H LL CREW 
SKXATE BILL NO. 227 and HOUSE BILL NO. 169 —on the grounds ot tl 
ship ; ind discrimination imposed by the terms of the bill upon an innocent and 
class of citizens. 


A careful investigation has revealed the fact, not geneialh known, that 
if passed in its present shape, would result in the immediate discharge o 
porters employed in Illinois. These men ate colored and their places wo 
I.. Piled, under the terms of the hill, by white flagmen or hrnkemen, an, 
lies mil* objection to tbc bill. 


To legislate out of their jobs one set of men in order to»makeplaces tor 
set would be an act grossly discriminatory and unjus . ‘ ^ . 

numbers of the Illinois General Assembly clearly realize the effect of this 

u ,, ,.. n eciallv in the discriminatory and unjust form in which it lias ntcn j 
STE Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. We are -‘.shed tha 
T. failed to state the full effect of the bills to the gentlemen who, at 


Cfluce^he^^be Senate and House. ^ 

We expressly disclaim all criticism ot or 1 ^ 

the proposed act which requires “full crews for freight ^ ^ g 

'l'lie chief flaw in the bill, :tMnjoin poiii ^ nian y shaU C on 

covering passenger service. kect “said brakeman or 

"full ,rew" for trains of various lengths, pruvute.thatjam ^ 

shall not be required to perform t e c u es,° f su yi U g that the position 

i- This is an ” Ttw »n rnt bffflJhy the “baggage m 

In ak,man or flagman require 1 me aning it can have, in practice 

l!re ss messenger or I»rter whic h it is stated tends to conceal, . 
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To the I lonorable Members of the Forty-eighth General Assembly, Springfield, ’ 
I Gentlemen:— 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, through 
cago Branch, vigorously urges the defeat of the so-called “FULL CREW 
SENATE BILL NO. 227 and HOUSE BILL NO. 169 —on the grounds of tl 
ship and discrimination imposed by the terms of the bill upon an innocent and 
; class of citizens. 

A careful investigation has revealed the fact, not generally known, that 
if passed in its present shape, would result in the immediate discharge of L 
car porters employed in Illinois. These men are colored aud their places wou 
tu I*.- lilied, under the .terms of the bill, by white flagmen or brakemen, anc 
lies our objection to the bill. 

L’o legislate out of their jobs one set of men in order to make places for 
set would be an act grossly discriminatory and unjust. We believe that w 
members of the Illinois General Assembly clearly realize the effect of this a 
lias been illustrated in Ohio and other states, they will decline to accept this 
tion, especially in the discriminatory and unjust form in which it has been p: 
to them by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. We are satisfied that tl 
T. failed to state the full effect of the bills to the gentlemen who, at their req 
trod need them in the Senate and House. 

We expressly disclaim all criticism of or opposition to that part (Secti 
the proposed act which requires “full crews” for freight service. 

The chief flaw in the bill, from our point of view, lies iu Section 2 and S 
"vering passenger service. Section 2, after describing how many shall com 
‘nil crew” for trains of various lengths, provides that “said brakeman or 
<lmll not be required to perform the duties of baggage master, express mess 
► r .it.This is an inverted or round-about way of saving that the position 
lnakeman or flagman required by the law can not be filled by the “baggage mi 
2* messenger or porter.” This is the only meaning it can have, in practical 
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I’d the I loimrable Members of the Forty-eighth General Assembly, Springfield, 1 

f Gentlemen:— 

Tin National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, through 
I (-acn Branch, vigorously urges the defeat of the so-called “FULL CREW 
SEN ATE BILL NO. 227 and HOUSE BILL NO. 1(59 — on the grounds of tl 
diij. aid discrimination imposed by the terms of the bill upon an innocent and 
I class of citizens. 

A careful investigation lias revealed the fact, not generally known, that 
if passed in its present shape, would result in the immediate discharge of 14 
car porters employed in Illinois. These meu are colored and their places wou 
r i, hr tilled, under.the terms of the bill, by white flagmen or brakemen, anc 
l lies <mi objection to the bill. 


To legislate out of their jobs one set of men in order to make places for 
set would be an act grossly discriminatory and unjust. We believe that v 
members of the Illinois General Assembly clearly realize the effect of this a 
has been illustrated in Ohio and other states, they will decline to accept this 
tion, especially in the discriminatory and unjust form in which it lias been p 
to them by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. We are satisfied that tl 
T. failed to state the full effect of the bills to the gentlemen who, at their req 
tliflip Sspiirifp and House. 
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To the Honorable Members of the Fortv oioiiti, t ■ , . 

Gentlemen 8 0eueral Assembl * Springfield, III. 


I Ik National Association for tlie Advancement dt'CVii, ,. 1 o , ,, 

cago Branch, vigorously urges the defeot ^ ^ * ° , ! d People, through its CM- 

Senate Bi^ NO. 2 2 Tfnd TOUsS Bm^ SO ,ao" ed 'T ULL CEEW ,!ILL -” 

shin and discrimination ,— .l , * K on the grounds of the hard- 


ship and discrimination imposed by the terms of the hill , ^ ^ ? rounds . of tbe bard ' 
class of citizens. the blU upon an docent and worthy 


‘ , f asse<l in its PresInTsXe^won^fes^fto^he iinSate'disclnr™’ ““143 ch^’ 

/ '• h> " h te «**"“» <* hrakemen, and h erein 


I- . T ” ! ag f Ia,e out of their jobs one set of men in order to make places for another 

memtafof'thTlffin fX' dl ® c ™ hla *» r y “<» WF**. We believe that when the 
i , .. hnois General Assembly clearly realize the effect of this act as it 

b been rllustrated in Ohio and other states, they will decline to accept this ]e4la^ 

o , especially in the discriminatory and unjust form in which it has been presented 

rn ? e “ b ; tbe ^^Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. We are satisfied that the B R 

T failed to state the full effect of the bills to the gentlemen who, at their request’in¬ 
troduced them in the Senate and House. request, in 

A\e expressly disclaim all criticism of or opposition to that part (Section 1) of 
the proposed act which requires “full crews” for freight service. 

covering ^ ° m ' poillt of view - lies W Section 2 and Section 3, 

“full crJv" S f i ?l'..^ eJV1 ?' Section 2, after describing how many shall constitute a 
"h-ill n t i 1 •' ^ ° 'aiious engtlis, provides that "said brakeman or flagman 

* b ' re « uircd . t0 Perform the duties of baggage master, express messenger or 

bnke'iM n, » ' S an mrCr F a ,“ r ro ’ J5:i,bout " a .'' » f “Png ‘bat the position of extra 
lakeman or flagman required by the law can not be filled by the “baggage master, ex- 

SXT ge \ 0r + r ter - TldS iS the ° nlj meaning [t can bave - in Practical railroad 
Pvn,‘. 10,, f h tbG ulverted form 111 wbieh ^ is stated tends to conceal, except to 
j xperieam] railroad men, its real meaning. 


, If tbere were any doubt as to the real force and intent of Section 2, it would be 
u ed up absolutely by Section 3 which provides, that “all flagmen provided for in 




II 1 3 








this Act shall have had at least one (1) year’s experience in train or yard service ” 
Railroada4-te.rs dAM come under the head of “train.service” or “yard service!” 
Mnr nr! theVe , '.ahJVP. < :^ 0l ' e< ^ aiei * ™ *J ie °f Illinois who could meet the require- 

from 


now employed in - - — 

popular in the Middle West and nowhere more popular than in Illinois. It is the 
people’s vehicle; and the railroads, to a greater extent here than elsewhere, have ca¬ 
tered to the traveling public by means of it. Among other things, they have installed 
colored porters to look after the cleanliness of the car and the comfort of the pas¬ 
sengers. It thus happens that more than 140 of the 220 odd colored railroad porters 
employed in this state are in the chair car service. 

The chair car porter’s duties are not heavy—at least not in comparison with those 
of the sleeping car porter—and so the railroads have been able to lay upon him the 
duties nominally assigned to a flagman. He calls out the names of the stations, acts as 
flagman at stops and performs such other duties as the conductor may assign to him. 


If the proposed Act should become a law, the railroads would have to add to the 
crew a white flagman or brakeman—at $90 or $100 a month—to perform the duties 
now included among those of the chair car porter, since, unlike the parlor car service, 
there is no extra tariff charged for chair car service to cover the porter’s wages. 

This is precisely the effect which the “full crew law” has had in Ohio. In that 
state an act which was even milder and more innocent in appearance than the one now 
before you, was passed in 1902. It was not enforced until October, 1911, when the 
State Railroad Commission, under pressure from the Brotherhood of Railroad Train¬ 
men, issued an oral order upon the railroads to put the required extra flagmen on the 
passenger crews. Within thirty days every chair car porter in Ohio had been dis¬ 
charged and his place filled by a white flagman. We know of twenty porters dis¬ 
charged out of Columbus alone. 


\\ e beg to submit herewith a brief abstract of the results of our investigation in¬ 
to the probable effect which the passage of the pending “full crew bill” would have 
upon the colored chair car porters employed in Illinois. This information comes from 
the heads of the operating departments of the various roads and was not disputed or 
attacked by the representatives of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen when pre¬ 
sented to the Senate Committee on Railroads at the hearing held on Wednesday, April 
lb. The abstract is appended. 

«mbistmd-ejttoiiitgs- fur th e-~ e < 4 t. i\ - fl men mv no rare that it noomn to 11 a 
the dictates of natural justice as well as opposed to sound public policy to deprive an 

< ntii e group of colored men of employment which they have carried on to the satisf?r,-. r ~ 
tioii of their employers and the public, unless there is a paramount public necessity. 

lo argument of public necessity, based upon the fatigue of the trainmen on long hauls 
i n t io freight service in the West, does not apply to conditions in Illinois and certainly 

< <»cs not justify the requirement that white flagmen shall be substituted for colored 
pmti is for the performance of identical operating services. 
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i i A ~ n i 0 nf tlio state are becoming greatly concerned over this legisla- 
me colored people Of fate are^e ^ „,,» a]|c ; C(ms „, I( . tive and democratic 

tiou. As an orgawzatioi . ,, - „ Aoo^iotimi for the Advauce- 
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«|iair cat is j 
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Jigs, they iavejgj,. 


tioB. As an 0 ^Z f‘Zce vroblZ,- the National Association for the Advance- 
■“'S S C "opi: mosfTsfrrongly urges that you avoid inflicting this hardship up- 

1 innocent men struggling against great odds. 

EDWARD O. BROWN. President. 
CHARLES T. HALLINAN, 

ROBERT MeMURDY, 

GEORGE PACKARD, 

Connnittee on Legislation. 
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Chicago, Ill. April 22, 1913. 


SYNOPSIS OF INVESTIGATION IN ILLINOIS. 




„ RockJ.sJand Lines: “Beg to advise * * * that we have * 

* becomes a law, the - will undoubtedly lose then- positions. as « w -« hate P 


scribed by the Act.” 


Chicago EoHWo, . Quine,, "So in, . ~ can judge « premut «. “ * ta “~ * “ *“ * 

Ji3, i« relieving from »on.,.«,o tW,„ P.rUe. eu.n.ng n, HI,no,a. 


. ., • nfir ters employed on its trains running out of Chi- 

Santa Fe Railway System: “The company has thirteen coldred porters emp. y 

cage. All thirteen would be affected unfavorably by the passage of the so-called 




, _i „ n( , c hair car and train porters, all colored, employed 

Illinois Central: “This company has s.x parlor car “ d car an<1 train porters would all be unfavor- 

on its trains running out of Chicago. We estimate tha trains” 

ably affected by an act requiring what is termed a Full Crew on passeng 


so-called Full Crew Bill becoming a law, all of these p 


dfc' 


yhel4° n 


w 


Chicago * Northwestern: “Would advise that there £ KT^ 

car porters and parlor porters employed by our ‘ ra ' ns rUn act which if made a law, would require passenger trains to carry 
least twenty-five would be unfavorably affected by a > • d i{ passenger train upon which we 

another man whose special duties would be that of flagman In would do away with the 

ur., a tram porter were required to carry a thud ra . t d by the colored men in connection with this law. 

colored porter, and I am not at all surprised at the anxi y • j see no re ason for a Full Crew Bill or for a 

— .JievtO^: * r From the Standpoint of one familiar with the operating cepar nic ^ ^ provides the better service in the end, be- 

OUblicV • fil'd, man on passenger trains, believing that the colored man a tbe 0 f prov iding comforts for passenge 

F carried 011 * 0 t ause he wiu *° a lot of things that the average w 


i 


1 


ftbet 

ionsiP^r," 


The Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company reported m us f g“*,M,iy"fieci'edYthe Ac,. The Erie Rail- 
and that its fifteen or twenty parlor car pc rters would pro li > > no ><- ‘ . Baltimore & Ohio advises us 

road Company advised us that it employs no colored porters on its trains affected bv the Act. We were 

that the eight porters on its lines are not used as flagmen and would probably not 
unable to secure any data from the Wabash and the Pennsylvania Lines. 











J bl ,, railroads regulating tne operation o. a,™ 

For an Act cence y ^ ^ nnmber o{ e mnloyees on same, the qualifications of such 

trai, loveo° V |.resWibing penalties. 

employ ■ Be , t enacted by th e People of the State of Illinois, 

SeCt H in the General Assembly: That it shall be unlawful for any railroad 
represented in the State of Illinois that operates more than four (4) 

company doing t four (2 4) hours, to operate over its road, or any 

freight trains y minois. or suffer or permit to be run over its road 

*3. “" sis,i " s of "•‘V*« 

outside ot the exc , llsive of caboose and engine, with less than a full 

freight or other - , persons, to-wit: One (1) conductor, one 

freight tmm lew, ^ {/akemen and one (1) flagman, and it 

for any such railroad company that operates more than lo», 
shall be ™ la • teeenty-four (24) hours to run over Its road or any 

<4 ’t thereoMn the State .4 Illinois, outside of the yard limits, any fre.ght tram 
part thereof id t frei ght or other cars, exclusive of caboose and 

consisting of -ss h X .J f rajn crew {or suc h a train, consisting of five 

engine, with ^ , 1} conduc tor, one (1) engineer, one (1) fireman, one 

(,) persons, t^-wit^ . Provided, however, that a light engine 

IVthommsXn have the following crew, One (1) conductor, or Hag- 

man one (1) engineer, and one (1) fireman. 

‘ ’ 2 That it shall be unlawful for any railroad company doing business in 

the Stated Illinois to ^ over its Jad^ or 
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the State of Illinois to run over «s fP ad. or — T ,, 

—..-mydone litem 

.. m conductor. one (1) brakeman, and o 
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« "™" doctor one (1) bl.keman, and one (1)1* 

gT^^ot bagman . he ret,ufred ,o perform the dufte^fe 

sane master, “express messenger « * shal1 over its rold . 

mail or expects tram cons.st.ng otless thm fit U om (1) con . 

passenger crei. conststmg^o ^ shah ■« he retired ,0 EgiS 

the duties of baggage m a ster, express messenger, or por c r_ 

Sec. 3. All flagmen provide d for in this Act shall ha\e had a tjeastQjj^^ 
year’s experience in train or ya rd scniie. 


rs experience in uam ^ - jh 

See. 4. Ahy ratlroad company violating any of the JJT'Zit l»ys ™ 

2 shall be guilty if a misdemeanor and upon comiction k <- j j do || ars 

3 no, less than one hundred dollars ($100.00) nor more than 6v.= huindre 

4 ($500.00) for each offense, and such company shall be table for IF- 

5 caused by the violation of any of the pro\ision> m t n 
Sec. 5. il diall he the du ty of the Hoard of Kailrnad and WaretougL, 


2 missioners to have this law enforced. 


II5?1U1IU5 LU lldVV, ” 

7S. portion, of ,h, MU which are underscored arc, from our point of view. 
objectionable. 
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text of proposed full crew act. 

. , „ nn renting railroads regulating the operation of freight and passenger 

For an Act coul | f , e _ i ___ 
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an • i: n rr for the number of employees on same, the c|ualifications of such 

trains, proviuij* 

employees, prescribing penalties. 

S ction 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
Rented in the General Assembly: That it shall be unlawful for any railroad 
repre ^" (loin o business in the State of Illinois that operates more than four (4) 
Tviit trains in every twenty-four (24) hours, to operate over its road, or any 
rt thereof in the State of Illinois, or suffer or permit to be run over its road 
’’utside of the yard limits, any freight train consisting of more than fifty (50) 
f Hu or other cars, exclusive of caboose and engine, with less than a full 
rCs in Hew* consisting of six (6) persons, to-wit: One (1) conductor, one 


freight train h"- vv > vWHWSW*?, w 

(1) engineer, one (1) fireman, two (2) brakemen and one (1) flagman, and it 

shall be unlawful for any such railroad company that operates more than four 

(4) freight trains in every twenty-four (24) hours to run over its road or any 
part thereof in the State of Illinois, outside of the yard limits, any freight train 
consisting of Is! than fifty (50) freight or other cars, exclusive of caboose and 
engine w j t h Mss than a full freight train crew for such a train, consisting of five 

( 5 ) persons, 4-wit: One (1) conductor, one (1) engineer, one (1) fireman, one 

( 1 ) brakeman and one (1) flagman: Provided, however, that a light engine 
without cars shall have the following crew, to-wit: One (1) conductor, or flag¬ 
man, one (1) engineer, and one (1) fireman. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any railroad company doing business in 

2 the State of Illinois to run over its rpad, or any part of its road, in this State, 

3 outside of yard limits, any passei , 1 v :r " 

4 (5-y or more cfr* vcWHes* Hian^TuII passenger crew, consisting of one (1) en- 

5 gineer, one (1) fireman, one (1) conductor, one (1) brakeman, and one (1) flag- 

6 man isaid brakeman or flagman shall not be required to perform the duties of bag- 
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2 missioners to have this law enforced. 
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7 gage master, express messenger or porter); that it shall be unlawful for any 

8 railroad company doing business in the State of Illinois to run over its road, or 

9 any part of its road, in the State of Illinois, outside of yard limits, any passenger, 

10 mail or express train consisting of less than five i 5) cars, with less than a u H 

11 passenger crew, consisting of one (1) engineer, one (1) fireman, one (1) con- 
*12 ductor and one (1) brakeman (said brakeman shall not be requ ired to perform 

13 the duties of baggage master, express messen ger, or porter). 

* Sec. 3. All flagmen provided for in this Act shall have had at least one (1) 

2 year's experiei^be in train or yard service. 

Sec. 4. Ajiy railroad company violating any of the provisions of this Act 

2 shall be guilty I t a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof be fined in any su a 

3 not less than Jne hundred dollars ($100.00) nor more than five hundred dollars 
($500.00) for lach offense, and such company shall be liable for any damages 
caused by the Violation of any of the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Ii| shall be the duty of the PoartLoi Railr ^' and Warehouse Conn. 


*The portions of the bill which are underscored are, from our point of \iet\, e p -3^-jS 
objectionable. * 1 




















